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PBEPACE. 



Some five years ance, ttrougli the agency 
of a London friend, I came into poaseasion 
of a large number of English serial publica- 
tions, chiefly of a theological type. It was 
suggested that, by a revision, and, in some 
cases, by a reuniting of certain discourses 
contained in these numbers, a volume of ac- 
ceptable character could be prepared for 
American readers. The work was accord- 
ingly undertaken, and prosecuted at intervals 
during the five years referred to. The result 
is the present volnme. 
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"Wliile the homilies or sermons famished 
are not as long, averaging but about seven 
pages each, nor yet as elaborate as some 
modern printed diaeourses, they are not in 
the technical sense sketch^ or bony skele- 
tons. It would be a violation of the princi- 
ples of good taste to pass complimentary 
remarks on the few original specimens which 
occur in the body of the work ; at the same 
time the reader must allow me to say of 
the greater number of edited homilies, that 
they possess the elements of suggestwenesft in 
a degree qnite above ordinary. It is scarcely 
possible for the mind to examine them with- 
out being quickened. 

For the sake of presenting as great a 
number of homilies as possible, almost all 
anecdote and amplified dlnstration have been 
dropped. It is vastly easier, as the experi- 
ence, I believe, of most ministers will bear 
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witness, to find anecdotes than thouglita. A 
want of the age is things^ not words — ^healthy 
saplings, just rising into light and "strug- 
gling into shape," not lifeless limbs, however 
exquisitely carved or brilliantly polished. The 
former may grow, the latter mv,st rot. 

My actnowledgments are specially due to 
Rev. D. Thomas, Rev. Jceeph Parker, Rev. J, 
Page Pigg, Rev. Baldwin Brown, and others 
of England, for many valuable suggestions, 
and much of the matter of the volume. Per- 
sons who are familiar with the sermons of 
the late F. W. Robertson, A.M., will observe 
the transference of part of one of his dis- 
courses in the homily on the Prodigal and 
his Brother. 

While the work is free from sectarian bias, 
care has been exercised to maintain a healthy 
evangelical tone. That the true-hearted, the 
hard-working, and the genuine Gospel teachei', 
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as well as the earnest and tbouglitful lay- 
man in all denominations, may find the vol- 
ume worthy of attention and study, is my 
highest wish. E. H. 

Gncimhati, April, 1860. 
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THE HOMILIST. 



HOMILY I. 

WHAT HINDJSRS THE GOSPEL? — THE NEGATITE 
ASPECT. 



There are three thoughts in the text which it would bo 
well hriefly to notice before passing on to the general ques- 
tion, What hinders the Gospel % 

First, It is possible for mati to hinder the Gospel : " Lest 
we should hinder the Gospel." What ati awful power is 
this with which we are endowed ! The Gospel — the light 
and power of the world ! — can we arreat its course, and pre- 
vent it from penetrating the homes and hearts of men? 
The Gospel — the river of life ! — can we block up its channel, 
and stop its flow, and leave the world to droop and die of 
drought 1 Had the Almighty given us power to arrest the 
laws of nature, roll back the orbs of heaven, launch the 
thmiderholt, and kindle the lightning, would it have been 
equal in importance to this power of 1 



Secondly, There is danger even of good men hindering 
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12 THE HOillLIST, 

the Gospel. It is no leas an individiial than Paul, a servant 
of Christ, Ml inspired apostle, that is afraid of teing guilty 
of hindering the Gospeh He felt that there was a fearful 
iiahllity, even in him. It is a solemn thought that acme- 
times good men and Churches can obstruct the progress of 
the Saviour's spiritual empire in the world. 

Thirdly, To hinder the Gospel is an immense evil: "We 
suffer all things lest we should hiader the Gospel." What 
did the apostle suffer? He tells us in this very chapter 
that he forewent the enjoyments of domestic life ; " Have 
we not power to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as other 
apostles V As if he had said : " I have an undoubted right 
to take, at your expense, with me in my joumeyiiigs, a wife, 
whose delicate, gentle, and affectionate converse would 
cheer my spirit under my apostolic trials, and increase the 
comforts of my itinerant life. But this privilege I forego, 
lest 1 should hinder tlie Gospel." He forewent his claims 
to their support. " Who goeth a wai'fare at Jos own 
charges^" etc. "If we have sown unto you spiritual things, 
is it a great thing if we shall reap of your carnal things V 
He had a divine right to claim ample support from the 
Churches, both for himself and femily, if he chose to 
have a family ; but he says : " Nevertheless, we have aot 
used this power ; hut suffer all things, lest we should hmder 
the Gospel of Christ." What did he suffer? Thus he 
informs us, 3 Cor, si, 23-31: "Are they ministers of 
Christ 1 (I speak as a fool) I am more; in labors more 
abundant, m stripes above measure, in prisons more fre- 
quent, m deaths oft Of the Jews five times received I 
lortv stiipe-i save one. Thrice was 1 beaten with rods, once 
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WHAT HINDERS THE GOSPEL! IS 

was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day 
I have be«ti in the deep ; in journeyings often, in perils of 
waters, in periis of robhers, in perils by mine own country- 
men, in perils hy the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils 
in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false 
brethren ; in weariness and painfiilncss, in watchings often, 
in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and naked- 
ness. Besides those things that are without, that which 
Cometh upon me daily, the care of all the Churches. Who 
is weak, and I am not weak f who is offended, and I burn 
not? If I must needs glory, I will glory of tte things 
which concern miae infirmities. The Glod Mid Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which is blessed for evermore, know- 
eth that I lie not," 

Here we leani that he suiFered all things, all privations, 
persecutions, exposure to death in its moat terrific forms, 
lest he should hinder the Gospel of Christ, He knew of no 
greater evil than this ; he shrank from it more than from. 
deatJi, he deprecated it as the evil of evils. 

The text assumes that the Gospel is hindered, and the 
assumption is a recognized fact in the Christian world. 
For eighteen long centuries Christianity has been here in its 
present form, and yet how few of the earth's population 
have heard the " glad tidings " ot sahation, and how fewer 
still have heard, and are at this moment expmcncing its 
saving power, "Darkness yet covcis the eaith, and gross 
darknc=s the people," and "the daik plwies of the earth are 
full of the ha! itations of cruelty," 

The population of the globe is estimated m ronnd num- 
bers at one thousand millions. Of these three hundred and 
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14 THE HOMILIST. 

thirty millioiis are the followers of Eoodh, adliereiits of a 
system of utter atheism, which acknowledges no God, no 
Redeemer, no resurrection from the dead ; one hundred 
millions are the worshipers of BraJima, Vishnu, and Siva, 
the most aulttle and sophistical of all the religions of the 
heathen, and at the same time the most utterly obscene and 
licentious ; one hundred and fifty millions are Mohamme- 
dans ; one hundred millions are African idolaters, worship- 
ing sticks, stones, or animals, as fetiches, and given up to 
the most debasing idolatry ; ten millions are idolatrous 
inhabitants of the islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans ; 
sixty millions are connected with the Greek Chm'ch, and 
though versed in its corrupt creeds and image worship, 
know not the true God ; one hundred and fifty millions 
are Roman Catholics, and though individuals among them 
may even through its mummeries have found Christ, yet 
the great masses are ignorant of Mm. Finally, one hundred 
millions are nominally Protestants, but how small a portion 
of these are really ChrLstians ! 

Of the twenty-eight millions of the people of the 
United States, of the city of New York, of Boston, of 
Baltimore, of Cincinnati, of St. Louis, of Chicago, of San 
Prancisco, how many are converted? One half, one fourth, 
one eighth, or one tenth? Men have been questioning of 
late whether Christianity has more genuine disciples now, 
in proportion to the population of the world, than she had 
in the apostolic age. Our own opinion would be an answer 
in the affirmative. We honestly think the world is grow- 
ing better, not worse. It is better now tiian it was a hund- 
red ycai-s ago, a great deal better. In the language of one 
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WHAT IIIKDEHS THE GOSPEL? 15 

of the purest and oLlest men of America, Eev. Albert 
Barnes; 

" The world is becoming better every year, every month, 
every day. In its progress .society ta&es hold of all that is 
valuable, or that constitutes real improvement, and will not 
let it die. That which is worthless is superseded by that 
which is useful ; that which is injurious and wrong ia dropped 
by the way ; that which goes permanently into the good 
order of the world alone is retained. There is more love 
of truth than there was sixty years ago, there is more science, 
there are more of the comforts of life, there is more free- 
dom, there is m.ore religion. There will be more in the 
next age than there is now, and so on to the end of time. 
Christianity never had so firm a holiil on the intelligent faith 
of mankind as it has now. It will have a firmer hold on 
the next age, and will extend its triumphs till the world, the 
whole world, shall be eonvertec! to the Saviour. Old men 
often feel that the world ia growing worse. I have not that 
feeling now; by the graee of God I shall never have it. I 
inteniJ to hold on to the conviction which I now have at this 
mature period of my life, that the world is becoming better; 
I design to cherish this conviction when I die. I believe that 
the whole world will be converted to truth and righteous 
ness, and if I should be spared to that period when I should 
be willing to speak of myself as 'old and gray-headed,' 1 
intend that there shall he at least one aged man who will 
take a dieerful ind hopeful view of the worl I is he leaves it." 

But -while Christiinity is making progress m the earth, 
and while its ultimate timmph i-. certiin is it not true that 
that piogzes" might be gi eater ^ K it mt a fiit that there 
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16 THE HOMILIST. 

are Hindering causes at work, and ought we not to e 
and see what these causes are, and how they arc at work 1 
So intimately related is the question to all that is deep and 
tender in Christian consdousneas that we cannot pass it hy 
unconsidered. 

In order to clear away all misconceptions and to reach 
what we consider the chief hinderanee, let us look first at the 

Pirst, Tfte hindeTance is not to he traced to the will or sov- 
ereignty of God. It is sometimes said that the want of 
success in evangelical enterprises is owing to the decrees of 
hen en If t can be made out that it is the sovereign will 
(.f Gfd that Chriiitiamty ■jhoiill remain thus limited in its 
influence and that millions ot every age should pass into 
eternity w ithout a saving knowledge of the truth ; then it is 
f r U6 assuredl} to bow with referent submission to his 
decree*! and itmam content i\ th the present state of 
things 

B It IS it God s will that men should perish 1 Is it his 
will that m 111 )ns cf men should gl de down the stream of 
time ai d take the fatal plunge jver the cataract into a 
miserable etemitj ' Htw shall we ascertain hia will on 
this si3b|ei.t^ Shall we consult nature? Do we find in 
natuie any piovision foi any particulai class of men to the 
exclusion of others ? Are not his tender mercies over all 
the works of his hands? Aad is it likely that he who 
opens the treasures of his bountihood to all in nature, could 
by his decree exclude the great bulk of the race fmm the 
blessings of eternal lifet Shall we consult the history of 
his condTAct with mankind? When men began to multiply 
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WHAT HINDEE3 THE GOSPEL? 17 

in the antediluvian age, and sink into the depths of ignorance 
and crime, did he not raise up Enoch and Noah to caU 
their cotemporaries to repentance, and to invite them to 
mercy? When, after the deluge, men, as' they grew in 
numbers, increased in crime and jdegenerated into the lowest 
impiety and vice, did he not call Abraham, as an evangelist, 
to preach the Gospel in the very darkest parts of the known 
world? Was not the Levitical institution, with its temple 
and priests and prophets and splendid ritualism, a kind of 
great world lamp, kindled and set up by Almighty God in 
the center of the race, and by him kept burning for long 
centuries in order to light up the earth with the beams of 
saving mercy? 

Did not Jesus distinctly teach tiiat he came to save, not 
any particular men, but universal man % What was the 
commission of the apostles ? " Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature." Is not this race 
wide "i Is not the language of both Testaments favorable to 
the salvation of all men, of all who are willing to be saved? 

Isaiah xlv, 23 : " Look unto me, and bo yo saved, all the 
ends of the earth r for 1 am God, and there is none else." 

Isaiah Iv, 1 : "Ho, every owe that thirst^th, come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no money, come ye, buy, and eat ; 
yea, come, buy wine and milk without money and without 

Matt, xi, 28 ; " Come unto me, alt ye that labor, and are 
heavy laden, and 1 wiU. give you rest." 

John vii, 37: "In the last day, that great day of the feast, 
Jesus stood and cried, saying. If any man thirst, lot him 
come unto mo and drink." 
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Rev. xxii, 17 : "And the Spirit and the hride say, Come. 
And let him that heareth say, Come. And let him that is 
athirst eotoe. And whosoeveir will, let him take the water 
of life freely." 

We call the whole histoiy of God's conduct toward our 
Itind to prove what, in words, he often declares : 'TAai he 
has no pleasure in the death of a sinner, but desires that he 
skouM turn imto him and live." Wherever then the imped- 
iment to the imiversal diifusion of the Gospel may be, it is 
not in the decrees of Heaven. The idea finds no sanction 
in the fmr deductions of intellect, no sympathy in the gen- 
uine intuitions of the human soul, no record in the bright 
book of God. The scheme of salvation is offered as freely 
to the whole world as the light of heaven, or the rains 
that burst on the mountaaBS, or the swellings of broad 
rivers and streams, or the bubblings of fountains in the 
deserts. 

"But," says one, "if God wills the 'iahition of all man- 
kind, is it not a proof of the weaknesn or impotence of his 
will that all are not instantaneously con\ erted ">" Our reply 
in brief is, that God deals not with mmd as with matter. 
His .power in the material universe is resistless. He wills 
the existence of worlds, and worlds spring into being. He 
wills the destruction of worlds, and worlds at once disap- 
pear. But in the moral department of his universe resist- 
less force is an absurdity in idea, an impossibility in fact. 
A man pleases to swear; God can compel him not to swear, 
but in the act moral mind would be extinguished. It seems 
to us an impossibility to keep mind moral, and yet to act 
upon it resistlessly. Moral force alone, the force of truth 
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and love, can act upon mora] mind, and the cliaracteristic 
and perfection of that force is resisiibilily. 

Secondly, STie kinderanee is not to be resolved into tlie re- 
stricted necessity for the Gospel. If vast portions of tho 
himian family can be shown not really to require tho 
Gospel ; if they are found able to fulfill their obligations, 
rightly to serve their Maker, reach their destiny, and realize 
tbe perfect blessedness of their being without it, we may 
then find the hinderanee in the feeling that the world will 
not have what it does not need, a superfluity ; and we might 
thus justly content ourselves with the present position of 
the Gospel, , But, alas ! all evidence is .gainst the supposi-, 
tion. That all mankind require Christianity as the most 
urgent necessity of their being, is incontrovertibly attested 
by two facts: (1.) That the happiness of mankind every- 
where depends upon moral goodness ; and, (2.) That naoral 
goodness is nowhere found where Christianity is not. 
These are facts, ungainsayablo fects. The philosophy of 
our nature confesses them, all history attests them, all cred- 
ible travelers report their truth. Merchants read them in 
every market, sailors in every port, statesmen in every 
kingdona, missionaries in every district of the populated 
world. 

The Bible, our ultimate authority, places the world's need 
of the Gospel beyond debate. It affima that it is the only 
m.ean8 of pardon, the only force to regenerate, the only 
balm to heal, the oidy power to enlighten, emancipate, ele- 
vate, and save. 

Thirdly, T/ie hinderanee is not to be found in the' limited 
fitness of the Gospel. If we should find that Christianity is 
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only suitable to a small section, of the race, and that for the 
great bulk it is entirely unfitted, there would he a sufficient 
reason to account for its present narrow influence. But is 
its adaptation restricted 1 If it does not suit all men it 
must be either because of some iiatural or acquired poeul- 
iftrity of mind. Is there anything so nalwall// peculiar as 
to render that Gospel, which is suitable to some, unfit for 
others ? Happily, modem, missions yield a clear and de- 
cisive response to th s q est on They show hey d doubt, 
that the Gospel is al ke fitted to the tellcct al a d moral 
constitutions of all men tl at the drea y H do tl e leth- 
argic Chinese, the obt se Hotte tot anl the sa age Poly- 
nesian, are as suscej t ble of ts fluence as t! e n t e of 
America or England. 

But is there any acquired peculiarity which would render 
the Gospel unfit to some^ Are there men who become so 
intelligent and philosophic as to render the Gospel unsuited 
to them^ Do men in the progress of inteUigenoe outgrow 
it, as they have outgrown other systems that once had a hold 
upon mankind 1 Does the advance of intelligence tend to 
remove man from the fitness of the Gospel to him ? We 
thinic not. While Christianity is suited to mind in its very 
lowest stage of culture, to the slave in his plantation hovel, 
it is also suited to mind in its very highest state of culture 
and knowledge — the philosopher in his study, the professor 
in the university. Let knowledge spread, let the mind of 
the world rise in breadth, cleam^s, and amount of its ideas ; 
let schools multiply, let the streams of literature flow co- 
piously into every dwelling ; all this will hut enhance the 
facilities for the difliision of Christianity. Paul, in his evau- 
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geliziiig mission, seemed to reoogaize this. He went not to 
barbarous hordes, and to men without culture, but to 
Corioth, Ephesiis, Rome, and. Athens, the centers of civiliz- 
atJon, the seat? of literature aud soienoe. We cannot, there- 
fore, find a cause for the limited influence of the Gospel in 
any supposed restriction of its fitaeas to all mankind, for no 
such restriction exists. 

Pourthly, The hmderanee is not to he found erelimvely in 
the depravity of the heathen world. It is frequently in the 
pulpit aad out of it that we hear the remark : Such are the 
mighty and terrible prejudices and darkness of heathens 
that the Gospel can progress but little among them. Wc 
grant, of course, that human depravity is an obstruction ; 
but, as it is found in the unchristianized world, it is not by 
any means the only hinderanco, nor yet so potent a one as 
at first sight would appear, and as is popularly supposed. 
At any rate there are two things that go very far toward 
showing that human depravity is not sufficient to account 
for its limited influence : (1.) That Christianity is a system, 
divinely constructed for the vsar porpoee op overcoming- 
this depravity. Christianity is a revelation neither made 
nor designed for innocent and holy beings, but for the cor- 
rupt and guilty ; it is a reformative and purifying system. 
H^d it been nothing hut a system of natural religion, a 
simple theism, or a believing in the existence of a God, we 
might have been justified in referring its limited success to 
the depravity of the sinner. But, being a divinely organized 
system to grapple with and master this depravity, we can 
only refer its limited influence to the depravity of those to 
whom it is addressed in the same way as you refer the fail- 
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ure of a specific medicine to the particular disease for -which 
it is intended. 

Chemists tell us that common saleratus is an infallible 
antidote for corrosive sublimate. Suppose ten men to 
swallow the sublimate, and immediately on swallowing are 
presented with the remedy ; six recover and four die. 
Why? Because the six take the remedy aeoording bo 
orders, and are at once relieved ; while the foui', incredulous 
as to the powers of the saleratus, simply taste it, or refuse 
it altogether. The Gospel is preached to ten men, and ita 
character as a sovereign specific is fully described ; six of 
the number embrace the truth in the love of it, and are 
saved ; but the remmning four decline it through perverse- 
ness of will, or pride of heart, and in the end perish. 
Would any one affirm that Christiauity was a Mlure in the 
case of the four because of its inherent defects? Eather 
would not tte verdict be, the four men died because of their 
determination not to use the specific in the way the six did? 

(2.) Another thing which would show that the depravity 
of this unconverted world is not sufficient to account for 
the limited influence of Christianity, is the fact thai this de- 
pravity did not prevent its wide diffmion in ike first ages of 
the Ohwck. History tells us that before the close of the 
third century Christianity had penetrated every part of .the 
then known world. The celebrated Origen declares that in 
all parts of the world, and throughout all Greece, and in all 
other nations, there were innumerable and iinmcnse multi- 
tudes who, having left the laws of their country and tlose 
whom they esteemed gods, had given tiiemselves up to the 
law of Moses and the religion of Christ. Christianity about 
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tli'is tibiL ^epmed to Ime hiil its hand upon tlie heart 
of the w lid, it ' sat on thioiies" was the sovereigu power 
ia society, the empiess ot states Was the depravity that 
resisted it in every step to this ■wide-spread dominion weak- 
er than the depiavity of subsequent ages? Who that has 
read Suetonius TranquiUus w ill say that the world has seen 
a more depraved century tiian. the first of the Christian 
era? Humra nature, giiged with iniquity, was bloated 
and brutalized to the lowest depths. It seemed as if Pluto 
had emerged fiom the abyss oi eternal night, escorted by 
all the vengeful spirits of the lower world, by all the furies 
of pasi-ion and insatnble cupidity, by the bloodthirsty de- 
mons ot lust md nnurder to establish his visible empire 
and erect hio tkone fore^ei on the earth. Going forth into 
the midst ot this pjUution attacking the terrible idolatry, 
skepticism, bigotry, and sensuality that everywhere pre- 
vailed, it fell lilce an electric stroke on mankind, traversing 
all parts of the world with the rapidity of lightjiiag, and 
triurophiEg in every struggle with the human heart. If the 
depravity of that first era did not hinder its progress, why 
should the depravity of the present times ? 

Fifthly, The hinderance is not to he explained on iJie prin- 
ciple that Christianity is preliminary to the advent of an- 
other system which is to supersede this. Some tell us that 
a miraculous economy is to succeed the present Gospel dis- 
pensation, by which the world is to be converted without 
much, if any, of human effort. But where is the authority 
for sueh a theory ? Does the imiversal law of human proff- 
ress, which is an ascending from the material to the spirit- 
ual, from the partiealar to the general, from the local and 
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evanescent to the universal and eternal, and which Paul 
describes first as natural, and afterward that which is spir- 
itual, sanction such an hypothesis t It is superfluous' to 
write the no. Does the theory provide a more effee&ae 
system of means for regenerating men ? Nay ! it gives us 
no moaiis suitehle to effect a reformation at ail. It gives 
us its miracles, but what converting power is there m 
them 1 Miracles have tried and failed. , If miracles could 
convert, how came the millions, led forth by Moses from 
Egypt, to die infidels ? " They could not enter into the 
promised land because of their unbelief." And why, too, 
were not the population of Judea made Christians by the 
miraculous ministry of Christ] Jydea was the theater of 
stupendous miracles for ages, and yet its mbabitants through 
successive ages were moral infidels. 



ITOMILT II. 



Thus much for the negative side of the question. If 
neither the sovereignty of God, nor the limited necessity or 
, fitness of the Gospel, nor yet the depravity of the heathen 
world, can be alleged as the real hindering causes of Chris- 
tjanity in the world, what is the real hinderance? We 
thinlc we can find the chief if not the whole obstruction in 
one word, a wrob« KBPBBaENTATioN of the Gospel, a hold- 
ing of "the truth of God in u 
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In Judges i, 19, we learn the following: "And ika 
Lord was with Judah ; and he drove out the inhabitants 
of the mountains ; hut could not drive out the inhabitants 
of the valley, because tliey had chariots of iron." Here we 
have stated God's general plan of procedure with man, which 
is, that he frequently makes human agency .the condition of 
his own action; and that so entirely does the Almighty abide 
by this plan that if the required human agency is not put 
forth he will not work. The statement is emphatic that 
God could not drive out the inhabitants of the valley, be- 
cause they, the inhabitants of the valley, " had chariots 
of iron." We are not to suppose that these chariots of 
iron were too strong for Almighty God. He could have 
shattered them and the mountains around them by a simple 
act of his will. But these "chariots of iron" wei-e objects 
of terrible fear to the Israelites ; they so discouraged and 
frightened them that they would not do the part which God 
designed them to do ; and because God would not violate 
his own plan he " could not drive them out." God's plan is 
the best, and he cannot deviate from the best. Now, the 
plan by which he promotes the circulation of the Gospel 
among men is most clearly revealed in the Bible, and it is 
simply this : A proper representation, not a simple profes- 
sion, of it by man. The divine idea is to be reflected on 
man through man. Good men are the orbs which God 
holds in his right hand in order to reflect the sun-rays of his 
redemptive love upon the world. This treasure he has "put 
- in earthen vessels." The God-man, Jeans Christ, brought 
the Gospel idea into the world at the first. Human nature, 
in the life of JesuS, gave a true expression of it to the i-aee. 
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" Touched ivilh a ajmpivtliy witlim, 

He knowa our feeble frame ; 
IIo Itiiowa wliat sore temptationB menii, 

For liu hath Mt the same." 

Before te left tlie world Christ intrusted tlie roprescntatiini 
of the Gospel to his disciples, and charged them to be faith- 
ful. Had they not manifested it the world would have lost 
it; or had they misrepresented it the world would have 
suffered by it But they were men who not only made a 
profession of religion; they showed forth the fruit, ajid 
thousands felt its life-^ving and transforming power. The 
disciples in their turn, before they left the world, charged 
their eucoessors, "in the sight of God," to commit "to 
faithful men," who would be able to teach others also, " the 
things which they had heard of them." Thus Hirough man 
the Gospel came into the world at first, and through man it 
has ever since been sustained ; and this is manifestly the 
plan of God for its propagation. 

Why the great Author of the Gospel should proceed on 
such a plan, should leave the promotion of the Gospel to 
depend upon man's representation of it, is a question which, 
if it were proper, it is not necessary for you or me to settle. 
I do not know why it is that the grass in the valleys and 
the trees on the mountain are made to depend on the sun- 
light and the falling rain for their beauty and development. 
I suppose that God could have so arranged the material 
universe, or at least that portion of it which we ocoupy, as 
to cause a tree even to grow without the shower. He could 
malce a perfect tree in an hour, in a moment, by a volition ; 
but he docs not, and it is not proper that I should concern 
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myself about the question, Why is the growth of the 
vegetable world such as it is ? Nor is it proper tor cither 
you or myself to spend time in discussing the question, 
Why has the progress of the Gospel in the caith hcen majJe 
to depend on the efforts and the agency of man i It is 
enough for us to know, as the reasons of his procedure in 
any case, that as his nature is love, the ultimate reason of 
every act is some benevolent idea. Love ia the planning 
genius of the universe; it frames and fashions all. It ia the 
contriver of all divine contrivances, the inventive faculty of 
God. Nor is it difficult to see love in the plan which he has 
furnished of extending Christianity in tlie earth. What an 
honor does it confer on human nature to make it the reflector 
and exponent of divine ideas ! You, having felt the hlessed 
effects of the Gospel jn your own spirit, are intrusted with 
its representation and recommendation to others, and how 
now ai'6 your liveliest and kindliest sympathies kindled for 
their welfare ! The language of your heart, in its gushing 
fullness, is ; 

" O ftat the world might tasta and sea 
The riches of hia grace ; 

Would dl mnnkind cmbraes." 

And how full, on the othei hn d if thankfilncss inl Inc 
are the hearts of thosn wham jou ha^o b en instrument-il 
in saving ! Thiia the greatest soeni harmony among men 
is promoted, and th is the source cf human happ ness is in 
creased. 

Three general remarjts may suffice to show that there has 
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been enough of wrong representation of the Glospel to ac- 
count for its present limited influence. 
Observe, then : 

I, That the Gospel bbgabbs the oeremobial as subok- 
DiNATB TO the doctbihal. If tJiis is SO, » mere ritualiatia 
manifestation of the Gospel is a wrong representation. 
Though the Old Testament had many rites, the New Testa- 
ment has only two— baptism and the Lord's Supper. But 
the rites of both the Old and New Testaments were in- 
tended to answer the same thing in the economy of revela- 
tion, namely, to shadow forth doctrines. This is evident 
from three considerations. First. That the great design of 
the Bible is to improve the moral charaeter of man. In the 
language of the Old Testament, it is " to take away the 
heart of stone, and to give a heart of flesh;" and in the 
language of the New, it is " to create him anew in Christ 
Jesus, unto good works." It is to direct the sympathies 
into new channels, the will to new purposes, the fiiculties to 
new engagements; to inspire the whole soul with a new 
lite and turn its every sentiment and energy God-ward. 
Secondly Ii the nature of the ease this can only he accom- 
jlished by the presentation .of reformative ideas — ideas 
adipted tj effect the desired change. No priestly manipula- 
tions no burning of incense, no incantations, nothing apart 
from ideas can effcet a change in man's moral character. 
All reformations grow out of thoughts. He who changes 
his course of conduct simply because he is told to do it, acts 
contrary to his rational nature. " Whatsoever is not of 
feith is of sin" — sin against our make as men. As the soul 
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glides along the warai and swelling sea of feeling, it can 
only be turned to new points of the moral compass by 
them. Thirdly. That the rites of revelation are exquisitely 
fitted to convey reformative ideas. All the purifications 
and sacrifices under the law, as well as the two "ordin- 
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in the eye and the ear, rather than in tlie heart; ministering 
to the senses rather than the soul. 

But has such an improper representation of the Gospel 
ever been made as this 1 Ask history. Eor nine long cen- 
turies this was almost the only representation the Gospel 
Lad in Europe. Rites were multiplied and magnified until 
almost every ray of doctrinal truth was obscured. The 
middle ages are called the " dark ages ;" and properly so, 
for the clo«d of ceremoiiies became too dense fur the pure 
light of Christianity to penetrate. Nor did the Eeformation 
terminate this state of things; it only swept, as it were, 
some small clouds from the religious sicy. In the Roman 
Church and the Greek Church, and in evea some Protestant 
Churches, how much ritualism we still have ! Well may 
we exclaim, "The light shineth in darkness, and the dark- 
ness comprehendetli it not!" Under the sable shades of 
forms and ceremonies " the light of life" is hid. 

Observe agmn : 



II. That the Gospel reg4rijs the i 

SERVIENT or MINISTERJHG TO THE PEOMOTIOlf OE THE ETH- 
ICAL. Wc use the word ethical in the broadest and fullest 
sense of moral philosophy, as meaning all that pertains to 
human conduct and duty. And if the proposition be true, a 
simple theological manifestation of the Gospel is a wrong 
representation. Christianity consists mainly of two ele- 
ments — doctrines and precepts, subjects for faith and rules for 
life — theology and moraKty. In instituting a comparison 
between these two elements, we would not be understood as 
intending to depreciate in the least the importance of true 
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doctrine. True doctrine is vital to aU true Tnorality. Doc- 
trines and precepts are rays from the same eternal sun of 
truth ; tho former, however, throwing their radiance up- 
ward, revealing the vast heavens that encircle us, and im- 
pressing us with ideas of infinitude; tho latter flowing down 
upon our earthly pafii, and guiding our feet into the way of 
life. Of what jiso would tho sun bo to us if all its rays 
sU'eamed upward, unfolding the boundless blue, and none 
reached our earthly sphere to show us how to aot ^ The 
theology of the Bible ia useless to a man unless it changes 
his heart and molds his life anew. 

Now that tho docti^nal is made subservient to the moral 
or practical is dear from the following considerations : 

Brst IVom the teachings of tho New Testament, Christ's 
preaching was pre-eminently practical. Kead hia sermon 
upon the mount, and observe from the beginning to the 
close what special prominence he gives to the life and con- 
duct. The apostles in this respect closely followed the ex- 
ample of their Master. Paul is the only one who seems to 
give himself to doctrinal discussion to any great extent, but 
even he is ever careful to make his doctrines bear on prac- 
tical life. He exhorts Uraothy to the " holding of faith and 
a good conscience." He would not have doctrines merely 
intellectually held, hut held always with "a good con- 
science." He looked upon doctrines as a means to originate 
and "maintain good works." 

Secondly. From the relations of Christian doctrine to the 
springs of human life. There are doctrines in science, like 
the axioms of mathematics, that have little or no relation to 
human feelings and impulses, the springs of human conduct. 
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You believe that two and two make four, that four multi- 
plied by four makes sixteen, but neither makes any impres- 
sion on your heart. Such truths have no power whatever 
to affect the moral character of your every-day life. Not 
so with the doctrines of the Gospel ; they have a relation 
to every sentiment of your spiritual nature. The doctrines 
concerning God, and Christ, and man touch you at every 
point. The sense of advantage, the sense of right, the 
sense of God, the sense of an after life are the mightest im- 
pulses of the soul ; and upon all these do the doctrines of 
the Gospel bear. They are heart«hords which doctrines 
can either set to music or wake to thunder. You bury a 
friend, perhaps your wife or your first-born child. Blinded 
■with tears you stand by the grave's mouth, and as the clods 
fall on the coffin below, 'your feith looks up, and a voice 
falls on your ear, " I am the resurrection and the life." As 
you turn away to mingle in the conflicts of life, Aoea not 
the belief in your heart that you and your loved ones shall 
meet again, shape, and modify, and change your life? Ob- 
serve further, in proof that the doctrinal is made subserv- 
ient to the practical, that, 

Thirdly. Doctrines are useless to any man unless they 
do promote a holy life. Let a man be thoroughly acquaiated 
with every part of the Bible, let him understand every prin- 
ciple in its relation to the whole circle of truth, let his 
theology be as correct and comprehensive as that of the 
highest angel student in the universe, y if hi life mains 
nnreformed and nnsanctiiied by his kn I Ig h heolog- 
ical attainments would only swell In sp bd y and 
aggravate his misery at last. 
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iFouitHy. From the declarations of the Bible. The 
Bible teaches that it is not he who " heareth " the word 
that shall be saved, but he that " doeth it ;" that it is not a 
hearer of the word that is blessed, but a doer of the work. 

Fifthly. From the fact that even the docti-inal caaiiot be 
fully understood without tiio practice of that which eonoerns 
the heart and life. Christianity is only thoroughly under- 
stood by the heart. Its doctrines must be transmuted into 
feelings to be properly uuderstood. The " little book " 
must be eaten, the system must be tried to be known. In- 
tellect is not the only knowing faculty dther in the highest 
or the lowest departnient of being. The knowledge of 
sizes, and forms, and colors, of odors and sounds, came not 
to ua through reason ; it was the sensuous faculty that con- 
veyed them to our consciousness. To a boy who had never 
tasted an apple, or. an orange, or other fruit, you might talk 
forever about their flavor, and he woidd comprehend no 
more at the end than at the beginning. The knowledge of 
God and of light and love comes not to us through the in- 
tellect, the understanding, but through the spiritual fhculty, 
the heart. The things of the heart can only be understood 
by the heart. Who knows "the things of the Spirit" but 
the Spirit ? " If any man will do the will of my Father he 
shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God, or whether 
1 speak of myself," And again : " He that saith I know 
him, and keepeth not his commandments is a liar, and the. 
truth is not in him," The doctrines of Chn&t are not 
learned like the doctrines of Newton or Euolid, by meio m- 
tellectual study ; they are learned by the heart and the life. 
Action alone translates Christian doctrines into meaning. 
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Now, the cloctrma] being thus subservient to the moral, 
is not a merely theological manifestatioo of the Gospel an 
imperfect and wrong one? By a mere theolo^cal mani- 
feataticin we mean a manifestation whei-e the theological 
has been exalted above the ethical and practical, the theory 
above the practice; where Christianity has been made a 
metaphysical minister to the brain, rather than a loving 
prompter to the heart and guide to the life ; where " the 
letter that killeth" has been exalted above " the spirit that 
giveth life," 

Please bear in mind that we do not depre te the d c- 
trinal ; our aim is to condemn the practice wh h m k s the 
doctrinal more than all else. In how many Chu h s ha e 
ministers contended for the creed of their Ch I a. be ng 
the only true creed, and how zealously have tl ey stud ed to 
show that saJvation out of the pale of their pa t cula bel ef 
is a very uncertain matter. And mark this, too that cer 
tain Churches claiming to ignore all creeds 1 e y 6 f o n 
the pulpit and the press denounced and tranjiel the 
dust all doctrines except the ones held by tl em elv 
Tiiey have indulged the secret and the open >neei , they 
have in public assemblies ridiculed the tenets of other de- 
nominations, and have shown in all their movements and 
motives a spirit more becoming the pit than Christ. They 
have spent more tame tenfold in enforcing correctness of 
liead-belief than in talking of heart-belief and heart-life and 
purity. And in such an exhibition of the Gospel, is it 
hard to see how that Gospel haa be^i hindered in its 

(Observe, 
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in. That the Gospel BEGARea the teue : 

THE PBiHCIPLES THAT KB&UIATE THE COHBUCT AdD THE 

iiFB, AS EMBODIED IN THE LIFE OP CnuiST. And if this is 
SO, is not a mere dry Ugal manifestation of tbe Gospel, a 
formal, professional exhibition only of it, a wrong represent- 
ation % Christ is not only the decalogue, but the Avhole of 
Heaven's code. All the eternal principles of moral law and 
order he reduced to life, he translated into human actions. 
" He fulfilled all righteousness." Our whole duty is sum- 
med up in his command : " Follow mh," Assimilation to 
Christ is the perfection of man. 

Trom this it follows that every manifestation of the Gos- 
pel viot thoroughly in keeping with the spirit and life of 
Christ is a wrong representation. Whatever in the Church 
gives the world a wrong idea of Christ misrepresents the 
Gospel. And how much has there ever been, and still is, 
which is thoroughly inconsistent with his ever blessed life \ 

All lordliness in the Church misrepresents the Gospel ; 
for Christ " made himself of no reputation, took on him the 
form of a servant," was " meek and lowly in heart," identi- 
fied himself with the poorest of the poor, aad became the 
mmister of all. How often have the high in the world's 
esteem, the rich and the presumptuous, acted as lords over 
God's heritage ! thus by system misrepresenting the pro- 
foundly humble and self-denying spirit of Him " who went 
about doing good," and who, when exhausted, had no place 
whereon to lay his head ! 

Everything like severity in the Church misrepresents the 
Gospel ; for it is opposed to the spirit of Him who did not 
cause his " voice to be heard in the street," and who would 
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not " break the bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax." 
And what severity has the professed Christian Chureh shown ? 
How it hibs impaled and imprisoned, gibbeted and bumed 
heretics ! How it has in innnmeraWe cases lent its arm to 
war ! The remark has too often been njade that Christian 
nations have been the great leaders in battle, and that minis- 
ters of the Gospel have been anxious to conseci-ate banners 
Mid help on the work of carnage. 

Everything like formalism in the Church misrepresents 
the Gospel, for it is opposed to the Spirit of Him who 
taught that "Giod is a spirit, and ihey that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth." In Christ religion 
was a life, not an office or a form ; but how strangely difFer- 
eiit the religion of multitudes of Church members ! Their 
names are on the class-book, or Church register, and that 
said, all is said. They go out on the Sabbath to the morn, 
ing service, and then returning home their hearts are at ease 
till the next Sabbalh at eleven o'doclt. They may live 
witiiin a stone's cast of the church, but you seldom or never 
see them at Sabbath night preaching, nor in tha afternoon 
at class or Sabbath school, nor yet ever at the Wednesday 
or Friday night prayer-meeting. Intelligent and careful 
men say that not more than one fifth of all who bear the 
name of Protestant Christians add anything of perceptible 
importance to the efficiency of the Church in the work of 
the world's conversion. A gigantic moral incubus are these 
formal professors to the car of Christ, and no wonder that 
men of the world looking on them conclude that religion, 
after all, is only a matter of opinion, or a matter of con- 
venience, or a good cloak for hypocrites. 
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Any unloving manifestation of the Gospel is a wrong 
representation, and tlierefore a great hinderance. Tiie Gos- 
pel is a history of divine love. Its one great central truth 
is that " God is love," and that he loves man though a 
sinner. The Gt(«pel is lovo, divine love incarnate, reason- 
ing, toiling, praying, and suffering for man. The severe 
aspects of God in the Bible are only to his love what tlio 
shadows are to the sun. Shadows imply that the sun is still 
shining on, but some ohject obstructs ite benignant rays. 
It is human sin that at times obstructs tte bright rajs of 
divine love, and flings the sliadow of apparent anger on our 
path; but divine love still shines behind the obstructive ob- 
ject, and lights up the universe with bliss. The Gospel 
being thus lull of love, any cold or unltind manifestation of 
it is a wrong representation, and operates as a hindering 
cause. Does the Church represent love? warm, self denying, 
world-wide love? Look around and see. Alas! tJiat there 
are so many Churches rent by the evil spirit of discord ! 
But yesterday a nainister told us that his great trouble was 
with his people, not with sinners. Two prominent men had 
been pitted against each other for years. They spolie not 
to each other, but shunned each other's presence and glance. 
The other members Icnew of the foud, and the town and 
neighborhood people knew of it too, and the woric of the 
Loird was stayed. It was impossible to awaken sinners to 
danger when they saw men professing to have the love of 
Christ in their hearts thus at open war. How maiiy mem- 
bers of the Church there are in whoso breasts bums the 
lurid fire of sin, rather than the bright and glorious blaze of 
heavenly love! They tell you that some one has o 
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or maltreated them, and that they will not listen to an ex- 
planation or reconciliation, When such things happen how 
the body of Christ bleeds, and how Zioa goes mourning 
among men ! 

All selfisltnesa is a misrepresentation of the Gospel, for it 
is opposed to tlie Spirit of Oirist, who, though he was rich, 
yet for our saltes became poor, that we through his poverty 
might be made rich. How rich he was! how rich in honor, 
and glory, and dominion, and bliss, and power ; and yet how 
poor did he become for your salce, for my sake! Yet how 
little we suffer for him, how unwilling to contribute to the 
extension of his cause in the earth ; how we hold to the 
present and grasp at the future, and covet earnestly worldly 
honor and riches ! 

In illustration of our want of self-denial, let us deseeud 
to some traasactions of every-day pertinency. Mr. A. is a 
member of the Church, lives well, professes to lovo the 
Gospel, and is regular in his attendance on the ministry. 
He has a fine dwelling, and everytiiing in and about it com. 
fortable. His wife and children love him and are loved in 
retui'n. His income is enough to furnish full meals as the 
hours come round, and there is no lack of funds for the 
article of dress. For really superfluous dresses and new 
bonnets the sum paid each year amounts to two hundred 
dollars. How much does ho give for the support of the 
ministry? Ten or fifteen, dollai's, and hard wrung at that. 
How much to the missionary cause? Possibly five dollars; 
most likely, however, three dollars. The sum total con- 
tributed in the twelve months for all religious and benevo- 
lent purposes does uot reach fifty dollars, 
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Over the way yonder is Mr. B. ; ho has abundance of real 
estate, but is forever complaining of the taxes, lie is called 
Oil for a contribution to the cause of missions, but the words 
are scarcely out of your mouth before his voice cries out in 
dolorous accents, " We are so poor, so very poor, we do 
not know what to do." Observe, his lands, and cattle, and 
crops are worth $10,000 or $20,000; and observe further, 
that whatever his children want in the way of finery they 
obtain, Mr. B. chews and smokes to the n f fif y 

cents a weelt by his own confession ; but he pu h m 
sionary cause off with a subscription of half a d 11a to be 
paid at or before the session of the next anm al wnf n e 

You may call these extreme cases, but you k w a d we 
know scores and hucdi'eds of otbei-s which are more extreme. 
A man in a certain Western state is worth over 1100,000. 
By one single transaction in pork he made, a short tJme 
since, a clear profit of $47,000, aod yet when applied to for 
a subscription to build a church in his native place he gave 
$10. To hia minister he pays in cash each year $15, and 
thinks himself doing nobly. There are men by scores and 
hundreds iu Indiana and Ohio, and, in fact, in any of the 
states you may mention, worth from $3,000 to $5,000 and 
$10,000 each, who do not give to the support of religion 
each year so much absolutely as $2 apiece. We happen to 
know three farmers, Methodists, in a eertmn township of a 
certain county in Ohio. One of them, by tho county record- 
er's book, is assessed at $12,000, the second at $20,000, and 
the third at $28,000, and yet not one gives so much as 
$6 ft year to benevolent or religious purposes. The love 
of money has acted on them differently from love of any 
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other kind, covering and casing them with an iimor thit 
sets at defiance all appeals 

Now turn yuur attention to the congregation where yju 
worship Who are doing their duty i A tew, a very tev, 
inechann^ and widows ire giymg all they ought, but what 
ail- the men who ha^e the dolkrs dong' Some aie thank 
ing God toi a fiee Gospel , otheis are calculating what to 
do with the interest iccrumg on their bank, railroad, or 
funded stacks , other some aie bargaining for a fine comer 
lot cr a hundred acies <.f land ind all aie fci getting the 
caseof the tour fishci men hist calkd by Christ, who, making 
nothing of the trtismcs of this iiie except as they pointed 
to tht tieasurea anconuptcd in heaven, rejoiced not only 
"that tiipj weie countel woithy to suffer shame ftr his 
name " but weie also willing ' to die lor the name of tlio 
Loid Jesus, ' Do not such cisea as these show why the 
Gospel is hindered ? Do they not shuw that the disposition 
in the Church is to make self hist, ind leligion second or 
last? 

" But," interposes ope, " while these f ises may be plain 
enough and true enough, it is not fen to use them as repie- 
senting the average eontiibutions to the Church." For a 
moment, then, let us look at some one Church, the Method- 
ist Episcopal, for instance. According to the General 
Minutes for 1859 the membership was 956,555, and tbe 
total contributions to the Missionary, Bible, Tract, and Sun- 
day-school causes, $315,140, being an average per member 
of about thirty-three cents. If we add to this sum the ex- 
penses of their traveling ministry, church repairs, and some 
other things, we have a grand total of 12,115,140, or about 
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two dollars and twenty cents per year per member. At a low 
valuation, tlie amount of real and personal estate subject to 
taxation in the United States is $9,500,000,000 ; of which 
amount $5,000,000,000 are in the hands of Church members, 
and probably of this latter sum $1,500,000,000 in the hands 
of the members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Now, 
suppose for every dollar owned each member should annu- 
ally give to the cause of God and benevolence one half a 
cent, which does not vary much from the amount paid as 
state aad federal tax^, what would the sum be? Over 
seven millions of dollars instead of two, as now, to benevo-_ 
lence. Is the amount large? is it more than ought to be 
given? is it more than can be given? The statistics in 
legard to perfumery, jewehy, and tobicco show tliat Church 
members in this eountiy spend moie for these articles than 
thej do for religlm We do not here argue the netes^ity 
of spending less fsi, oi dispensmg with them, but simply 
inqune whether pious men and women should gne less to 
God than to themselves m the wij ot self dt-curit oi mJ. 
gratification 'i 

When we compaie the sums usid by nations for armies 
and navies, with the sums s^ent bj Chiistians tor extending 
God a cause, we diict \ er how little of religious self-denial 
there is m the wirld In the last twenty years the tital 
sum spent by the vaiious leiigioua and benesolent societies 
of the Umted States, exclusive of Eoms,u Oitholu^ has a 
little exceeded thity millions of dollars, which is ibout 
one thud as much ^s the army and navy of this country 
coat for the vear I'^b') Inclulmg the rejairs en ship'^ 
arsenals, et< the monej anmullj '.pent bj the nations of 
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Europe for naval and military purposes does not fell short 
of $800,000,000, a sum at least one hundred times greater 
tliMi tlie BKiount spent by the Christians of the United 
States for the support c^ the ministry and all other relig- 
ious purposes. 

" But to pay for religion as we pay for war would re- 
quire great sacrifices," True, but where in the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures, or the Old, is it written that the kingdom 
is to prevail without severe self-denial t In the days of the 
primitive disciples the love of money was unknown. In 
.charity, "their deep poverty abounded to the riches of their 
liberality ;" and the question, was not, as in our day, " How 
much shall I give V but " How much may 1 withhold ?" In- 
deed, they gave the whole of what they gained ; and never 
■ was the utterance made, " I give, or I shall give as much as 
I can conveniently." We may expect nothing but a perma- 
nent and perpetual hinderanoe of the Gospel in the earth so 
long as cotivenience is the ruling law of giving. If a son is 
lost, or impi 1 1 ci- y cas p a 

some lonely Idlfl dnl dn dbte 

day after day h h b y ly 

for his reeo yOfh Icdh edh 

speedy death j hghfp Icof 

not taken into h ceo n h 1 1 
life itself, if h 1 d J A a f a n 

meu had as 1 1 h fife 

tliey have for the welfare of their children, wha.t self-denials 
would they not practice ! 

From these and kindred suggestions, is it difficult to see 
that tile Gospel has had such a representation among men 
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OS to ace unt i)i its p e«i,nt hinted nflaenoo iii the ^^oill' 
Indeed whui «6 think that man is the chosen mstiiniKnt 
fllitv of God to extend his kingdom in the earth ind that 
he Mill not w nk unless man wotks, is it not straoge that 
Christianity has prevailed as it has? In how rainy in 
stances have men piifissed religion for the sale ot seme 
selfish worlclly eid how often they have caricatured the 
faospe! how often played thehjptcnte and how often con 
ceiled the living bving Chnbt the fiiend hiother and 
Sa\ioui of univeisa! man under the lepulsive fcims of 
ceremonies polemics assumptions and formalities i 

it IS time the Chuich should feel its duty and its respons 
ibility , high time that its members sh iild live as they 
profess The Church is Gods spiritual aimy and his mm 
isters lie to maishal the hosts agarast the mighty ' But 
what are generals without the rank and file? Success de- 
pends scarcely less upon tlie valor of the individual soldiers 
than upon the wisdom of the officers. The conqueror of 
the world caused to be inserihed upon the spoils taken on 
one occasion from the enemy, "Alexander, son of Philip, 
WITH THE Greeks ((Ae Lacedemoniaas excepted) ffained these 
spoils from, the barbarians who inhabit Asia." Captains only 
and generals cannot conquer"; the individual soldiers must be 
right ; all must be right, and all ready to fight ; not'somc in 
their tents, and some at home, and some asleep, and some oir 
on furlough, but every one armed and equipped in his place. 

Is it any wonder that Voltaire and his infidel companions, 
who figured in the French Revolution, judging of Chris- 
tianity, as they foolishly did, a's it appeared in the Papal 
Church,' should hate it, and swear to throw it off as a foul 
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1 the heart of their nation ? Is it any wonder in 
later times thit that great man of science, Humboldt^ see- 
ing ChrHtiinity only as it appeared , in the Prussisui state 
clergy or the Roimsih priests of Germany, should treat its 
claims with mdilference and contempt, and should say of the 
clei^y as he did of the eyes of the chameleon, One eye is on. 
the earth, and one on heaven, but the preference is for the 
earth wholly ? Is it any wonder that other men of our own day 
and country should stand aloof from the claims of reli^on 
when they see such distorted exhibitions of it in professors'? 

For the same reason that, of old, God " could not drive out 
■ the inhabitants of the valley," he cannot now convert the 
world, because there is a want of the proper agency, a right 
representation of the Gospel by men. In his " Philosophy 
of History," Dr. Schlegel states, in explanation of the rapid 
extension of Christianity in the first century, that its profes- 
sors saw and felt the presence of tlxeir invisible King and 
Lord, and that they " valued earthly existence only as it con- 
tributed to the one end, the diffusion of the principles of 
Christ among men." Elsewhere he remarks, that having 
conqnercd the world by their principles the Christiana could 
have so hold it, but that ceasing to practice self-denial, and 
having "let in discord among themselves " by the indulgence 
of impifeper tempers respecting unimportant points, the vic- 
tories of the cross began to wane. 

Let the Church learn a lesson from tie experience of the 
primitive disciples. The logic of a holy life is the power 
which sinners cannot resist. With the Holy Ghost animati. 
ing the heart, victory must attend the toil of every Christian 
man and woman. 
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O come the day when tho living, personal Christ, with 
a brother's warm heart, overflowing with love, and a father's 
kindly sentiments of affection streaming from his lips, he 
who of old trod the hills of Capernaum and the shores of 
Galilee, the " friend of sinners," shall appear again in his 
Church, the spirit of every act, the meaning of every serv- 
ice, the sovereign of every heart ! 



HOMILY III. 

THE PROaPEBOUS FOOL. 

Thb groand of a CBitain. rich man brongH ftnlii plentiftilly : and he 
thought within himself, eayiog. What ahall I do, because I have no room 
where to bestow mj ftnita t And he aidd, This will I do : I wiE pnll 
down my baraa, and build greater. Ldkb xii, IB-IB. 

The parables of Christ strilte us as particularly illustrat- 
ing and sustaining the expression ; " Never man spalfo like 
this man." When we consider the circumstances under 
wHch many of them were delivered — that they were unpre- 
meditated, grew up out of the occasion and on the spur of 
the moment, and yet that they combined unity of purpose 
with comprehensiveness and beauty in minutest details, we 
may well come to the conclusion tliat he who uttered them 
was indeed divine! 

^e Church too, we may remark, while confessing its in- 
finite obligation to the Son of God for these parables, is also 
indirectly indebted for some of them to the opposition and 
contradiction of the world. Out of the murmurings of tho 
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Scribes and Pharisees arose the three consecutive paraWea 
of the "Lost Sheep," the " Lost Money," and the " Lost 
Sod ;" so here, out of an incident, a mere interniption to the 
sermon, arose this one of the " Prosperous Fool " Our 
Loid 19 discoursing to !iis disciplea upon the tnals of life 
aad the Pro^idpnre thit o\eiiulea them all , Mpm the per- 
secutions of the righteou'. and the Holj Ghost viho shall 
sustain them m these tmls, when, just as he has arrived at 
the most solemn part of the discourse, one of the company 
breaks m with the unseemlj interruption "Master, speak 
to my brother, that he dividt the inheritance with me'" 
You •vre shccked at the fnvohty and profanity of the man. 
What h^s the Holy Ghost, speaking to a di&ciple at the 
hour of e\treme peiil, to do with a di'^pute about 'dnidmg 
the inheritance?' \tt m condeirmuig him shall we not 
condemn ouisehes' What strange incongruous thoughts 
are present in every congregation in the midst of the most 
solemn and pointed appeals' If fay a spiritual photogiaphy 
the thoughts of all men could be brought out plain is the 
features of their vanous faces, what a startling revelation! 
Indeed, without wishing to plead excuse for wandermg 
thoughts, I mai siy (if the seeming paridox cm be en 
duii-d lor a moment) thxt with some minds the closer their 
attention the mrre aie they tcmptfcd to wander amid the 
various branchings of the subject, according to the laws of 
association and suggestion, and each maji differently, ac- 
cording to his ciicumstances, mental conatitution and spir- 
itual experience Some allusioi or passing word is enough 
to set in motion so powerful a tiain of thought as to lead 
the subject ol it to the misliken belief that the spcakei hid 
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actually uttered what has passed only through his own 
mind. Let us not ho hasty in our condeiimation of this 
man. Perhaps after all there was not so much frivolify or 
proianity ahout him. 

But look for a moment at the Saviour's reply. He refuses 
to give judgment in this worldly matter, but offers counsel, 
which if received will be found of more value than the 
whole of the " inheritance." " He said unto Ikem," (not the 
disciples genei'ally, but the two brottets,) " Take heed and 
beware of covetousuess ;" or, as it should be, "every kind of 
covetousness ;" covctousness ' seel i g whit v. e are e t'tle 1 
to; covctousness in wilhhcldmg ^\hdt i^ i oti er s for 
and this is the text of which the parable I'S tl e subject a 
man's life consisteth not in tl e dbjiJanoe of the thugs 
which he possesseth." Fro i the 1 eat pn it of i ev 
clearly, the mere animal I fe stands n t m the abundai i,6 
possessed over and above \ hat s uela 1 a\i op ated 
but in sufficiency ; in what ai-tuallj needs t be abso bed n 
the functions and economy of life. In competency a man's 
life may stand; but there is a point of affluence to which the 
sustaining, or lengthening out of life, stands in, at least, no 
direct relation. That gold which the miser hoards might as 
we!!, in relation to his life, be so m.uch shingle fi-oni the 
ocean shore ! But, in a higher sense, emphatically " life," 
" A man's life," consists not in his possessions. A man's 
life in its ideal, after the great Head and pattern of human- 
ity, is a spiritual life dependent on the bread of heaven. 

But, passing from this pregnant text, let us look at the 
subject. Here is a man well to do, calculating, pains- 
taking, and prosperous, but he is a fool ! 
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Tliere are four aspects under which tis folly presents 
itself; 



1, In his heauzed prosperity and plans for the eutueb 
HB FOitaKTS OR lONORKs &0I1. " The fool hath said in his 
heart, There is no God." 

There is no evidence that this man belonged to the class 
thus indicated, but he is a practical atheist, "a secularist.'' 
Not one word of Him who gives us " Iruitful seasons :" he 
speaks of " my fruits " and " my goods " as though he stpod 
absolutely independent of the great Giver. And for this 
there seems the less excuse considering that the occupatiou 
of the man was that of a farmer, not a manufacturer. Tor 
the sons of Tulial Cain, the artificers in brass and iron, 
something of palliation may perhaps be urged. There are 
so many second causes between them and the great First 
Cause, so many links in the chain between earth and heaven, 
that if they see not that its upper end is grasped in the 
hand of the Eternal their blindness may he extenuated if 
not excused. The mason has perhaps never seen the quarry 
from whence the marble block was hewn ; the cai^enter has 
never stood in the shadows of that forest where the timber 
grew ; the cunning workman in gold and silver and precious 
stones has never gone down into the mine from whence 
those treasures were brought; but this man, by his contact 
with nature, lives, shall we say, in the more immediate 
presence of the all-quickening Spirit, by whom nature's 
womb is made pr^nant and fertile ? His " grounds 
brought forth plentifiilly." He himself is a child of nature, 
nursed in her lap, fed by her hand, soothed by her songs. 
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The roar ot the 11 st hmate he lea s t, or tho din of 
whirring wl Is the &n oke lade t os] here of the great 
city has never confi. ed h s bra aoi saddened his heart ; 
but in quiet wa t ng he i as looked for the early and the 
latter rmn,' ki ow g that v t! all his husl indry he cannot 
make a single blade of grass. At length the harvest came; 
the com bowed in its ruddy ripeness to the reaper's hand ; 
the fig-tree blossomed, the almond-tree flourished, the vine 

. huag out its purple clusters ; the date yielded its sweetness, 
and the olive its fr^ant oil ; " God crowned the year with 
his gooduMs ;" but the man in the atheism of hia heart 

. talked only of "my fruits" and "wiy goods." No homage, 
no gratitude ! We learn, after all, that this matter of prac- 
tical atheism depends not so much upon the circumstances 
of the man as the man himself. You tell us that the tem- 
ple in which you best can worship is the universal one 
whose dome is the great firmament, that the only book of 
revelation is the great book of nature, that the only si 
you would hear are those preached by h 
ters ; you tell us there is " divinity in a i 
beetle, and in the changing seasons the veritable creed of the 
apostles ;" but how is it that where these advantages are 
greatest, apart from the revelation of the Bible, men are 
commonly most degraded and sensual 1 "Wliere every 
prospect pleases" th&re naught hut "man is vile !" 

Let the man. indeed listen to the voice of the Divine Spirit 
within him, and then truly he is in harmony with universal 
nature; her symbols, prophecies, and promises are dear to 
him — the very words of G!od ; to him she shows herself per- 
chance in meanest garb and coldest mood, and yet he rever- 
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eiitly bows dowu aad worships, if he may but touch the hem 
of her garment; to another, on whose soul the ineffable light 
has never streamed, she appears ia all her goj^eous beauty 
and her glittering jewelry ; but he looks ott iinmoved, as 
upon a painted sign-board ! 

" Earth's orimimeii with huavon, 
And everj oommtm bndi afii'e with God ; 
-Eut onlj he ivho sees tokes off Mb shoes : 
The rest ait round it and pluek blackberrits." 

Another element in the folly of this man is found, 



II. Is HIS tJTTEB SELFisHNBse. Tho brothorhood of men 
depends on the fatherhood of God. No schemes of philan- 
thropy will prosper that do not rest on a divine basis. This 
man not only talks of "»m/ fruits" and "my goods" as 
though he had eo Father in heaven, but also as if he had 
not a brother on the earth. And observe too that this 
intense selfishness, while it is in part his folly, is his misery 
also ; his wealth is a source of disquietude, burdens him 
with cares and labors : " What shall I do, because I have 
no room !" etc. Not that I mean to preach the nonsense 
that riches are as great a trouble as poverty — as great a 
trial in one way I doubt not they are ; but as to the trouble, 
let the shorter lives of the indigent, as compared with the 
affluent, answer that. Besides, the rich man ma^ rid him- 
self of the burden of his riches ; but the poor man, how can 
he be rid of his poverty 1 Still riches do bring cares along 
with them, eapedally to the man who has no heart to use 
them for God and' for his fellow-man. This poor simpleton 
in his blind selfishness does not sec that he has already 
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liarns and stoi'ehouses enough; abundant room ready to 
his hand if he did but know it ; room in the homes of the 
destitute, in the hearts of the sorrowful, in the mouths of 
the hungry. Heavenly gamers these, where, if he will but 
deposit his fruits and his goods, he shall receive in return 
at last more abundant fruit gathei-ed .from the tree of life. 
Alas, he knows it not ! and, fool that he is, he is asking in 
the perplexity of his heart, " What shall I do because I have 
nQ room ?" 

" What shall I do V 'A question sometjmes asked now 
in the same selfish spirit, but under different circumstances, 
and in a lower moral tone. "What shall I do^" Not 
because " I have no room for my goods," but because I 
have no goods and no fruits. "This is what I will do; I 
will seem to have ; I will enter on large commercial specula- 
tions, I will set up my country house, I will pride myself in 
the best horses, the best wines, the best pictures ; the phi- 
lanthropist, the scholar, the witiqnarian, shall sit at my 
table; at the head of subscription lists, benevolent and 
religious, my name shall appear; and if by this daring 
scheme I do not become rich,' at least for a time men wUl 
think me so." "This is what I wiU do." And so Hie 
commercial history of this country has its speculators, and 
when the crisis comes there are desolated homes, and 
broken hearts, and sudden deaths, and suicides! 

But this man is not of such; not a railway speculator, 
not a bank director, not a shareholder in mines; he is 
a well-to-do, industrious, prudent man, and yet he is 
a fool! and wherefore? Because, living in a world with 
(5od about him eyerywhere, and with the bitter wail of 
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suffering humanity in his ears, he is living for himself 
alone. 

His folly is seen in this, that he proposes, 



III. To s 

" I will say to my so d Tho i hast much goods," eto. You 
may object to th s that t] e man never really liiought about 
his soul at all thit with him the " soul" is simply the sen- 
tient life, not the immortal spirit. Be it so; jet he has a 
soul, and it is the mo\ ing of this within him that will not 
let him rest satisfied with what he has, that makes him ever 
reaching out after a good not yet attained ; a future on which 
in some way the hopes of all men center. This longing 
after a rest and joy, as yet unknown to him, is the inarticu- 
late ci'ying'of the soul within him for the true rest and the 
true joy. Fool that he is, he is still a man, and the man's 
spirit cannot live by bread alone. He may "_^U his belli/ 
•with husks that the swine do eat," but he can never feed 
upon them. Not to discern this is his folly and his sin. 
Are there not many among us who, lite him, are seeking ^ 
their highest good, their most anticipated future, in mere 
worldly ease, mere carnal provisions? You will never so 
find this ease ; you will never so realize this festival and 
holiday of the soul. 

There is mdeed rest for you if you will have it; but it is 
only to be found in Him who said, " Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." 
There is food for the soul — it is " the bread that cometh 
down fi-om heaven ; " there is drink for the soul— it is " tho 
water of life proceeding from the throne of God and of the 
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Lamb ;" there is a meiry-iiiaking for the soul when, deansed 
from its sins in the precious blood of Christ, and clothed in 
his righteousness, the father says to his child, " Go now thy 
way ; eat thy bread, and drink thy wine with a merry heart, 
for God accepteth tliy works." 

The ci-owning element of his folly is in tlie fact, 

IV. Tkat he oyerlookb death. The theories men hold 
may be right or wrong, but death is certainly a fact! a 
fact that none but a fool will dare to disregard. Suppos- 
ing tie purpose of this man to be ever bo feasible, yet he 
might at least have reflectei3 that death was also probable. 
But this formed no part of his caloulation. Aa the day 
closed he would congratulate himself on the prudent resolve 
he had come to, and ere he retired to his homestead lie 
would see that the sheep were penned, that the cattle were 
housecl, and that the implements of husbandry stood ready 
for the morrow's work. As the setting sun withdrew its 
light from ham and storehouse, and shocks of corn, and 
stubble fields, and vinti^e fruits, and the stars came "fal- 
tering out," how little did he think that sun, and star, and 
landscape should be seen hy him no moro! 

" 'Tia B stern and startling thing to think 
How often mortality stflnda on the brink 

Of its grave, without say misgiving ; 
And yet in this slippery world of strife, 
In the stir of human busHe so rife. 
There are daily sounds to tell us that life 

la dying', and- death is living ! " 

" This night thy soul is required," or, " fk^ require thy 
soul." Tkei/ — the ministers of divine justice, stern, inex- 
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omble — " require thy soul," Not so God speaks to his 
faithful servaats when he calls them home to their reward. 
Touched by his gentle hand, soothed by his kindest word, 
they fall asleep in Jesus, and wake to the soft music of the 
harps of heaven ! And yet it is a solemn thing to die so 
suddenly ! " From battle, and from murder, and from 
sudden death, good Lord, deliver us !" 

Wherefore " fi'om sudden death V Live, live to God, 
my biothei and be not careful about death; it is a part of 
youi mheiitance, foi all thmgs through Christ are yours. 
You may lie suddenly eittmg at your desk, or at (ie 
social boird or playing with your children; it matters not 
as to time or mcde ot dealt tf the life he Christian. But 
let each ne who is not a Chi stian pause and tremble even 
at death 1 

" Lo ! on a narrow neck of land, 

' 'Twiit two unbounded seas, I Ktand, 

Set^nre, in&en&lble ; 

A point of lame, a mament's space, 

Eomovea mo to tMt hettvenly place, 

Or ehntfl me up in hell 1" 



a=,GoOglc 



THE FIERY FURNACE. 



HOMILY lY. 

THE FIERY FUEUTACE ; OR, TRUE FRINOIPLE BSEM- 
PLIFIED, 



"Shadnioii, Meahach, and Abednego, 
O Nebuolmdneziar, we are not oareftil 
U be ao, our God whom we serve ia at 
iicry furnace, and ho will deliver us oi 
not, be it known unto thee, king, that 
"worahip the golden image which 



answered and eaid to ths king, 
■ answer thee in this matter. If 
I to daliver ua from the bnminK 
of thine hand, liitig. But if 
we will not servo thy gods, nor 



Mak is a worsMper. If there were no God before whose 
shrine he could bead hia knees, he would make himself an 
object of worship. We have a remarkable instaiiee of this 
in the nai-rative before us. Though the gorgeous temples at 
Babylon were crowded with all Ititids of images, Nebuchad- 
nezzar caused another of immense size aiid splendor to be 
added to their number. Here we have an account of the 
ipauguratioa of that costly idol ; especially of an iacident of 
great importance which occurred on that occasion, namely, 
the avowed nonconformity of three young and pious 
Hebrews. 

What was the design of the Babylonian despot in the 
erection of this colossal image 1 Two different answers 
might be given to this question. It was intended either as 
an expression of his gratitude to the deity whom he imagined 
had so greatly prospered him on the battle-field, or as a 
representation of himself under the title of the long expected 
" Divine Son," or universal sovereign of the world. We 
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adopt the latter idea. The foot that he summoned all the 
great officers of the empire to be present at its inauguration 
is a clear proof that this was not an ordinary idol. It is not 
probable that he wruld thus have ordered all the offioeis 
trom thur labors anl po&ts of duty merely to idd to the 
magnificence and splendor of an ordinary scene The 
proui monir h had something of fer greater miportante in 
view, he wished to secuie foi himself the homage ot bis 
ohiet offiLers, ind through them that of his numerous 
subjects 

Thea the terrible punishment threatened upon disobe 
dience to the royal mandate is a furtlier proof of the great 
importance the Babjlonian despot itt^ched to this cere 
mony Though accistomedto retene implicit obedience, 
it IS evident thit on this occisioii he expected that some of 
his people might dare resist his orders and dechneto bow 
the knee to his "golden image." This threat was in perfect 
keeping with the despotism of Chaldea and the spirit of that 
benighted age. It was an impious attempt at enforcing 
uniformity in religion by the strong arm of tJie civil powei'. 
It contained the very essence of all religious persecution. 
But in spite of the se^ eritv ' f the thi eat the three Hebrews 
weie found tme to their prmciples and direil to oppose the 
kings impiety How could they pay homage to an idil' 
Every principle of their religion every feelmg of their 
heart revolted agamst the ^eij thought Tho honoi die to 
their Grod thej vtiU not lavish on then ro naiLh Their 
choice being thu« mide the ternble threat wai soon exe- 
c tel The stroisest men m the irmy wre rrdtied to 
bud xnd cist then i ti the awlil fumin. But O the 
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mighty power of their religion ! Though the heat was so 
intense as tc melt their iron chams it had no injurious effect 
upon themselves. In the fiery funiaee they were safe ; 
they could stand npright, they could walk, they could con- 
verse with one another, and above all they had the presence 
and fellowship of the God whom they so faithfully served 
and worshiped. The enraged moaarch, who had anxiously 
watehed all this, at last, trembling with excitement, ciied 
out : " Did not we cast three men bound into the midat of 
the firef "True, king." "Lo, I see four men loose, 
walking in the midst of the fire, and they have no hurt ; and 
the form of the fourth ia lilte the Son of God." 

What idea did Nebuchadnezzar attach to this fourth 
person ? We believe he viewed him as the long expected 
"Divine Son" of the ancients, whose very title he had that 
day impiously assumed. The upright conduct of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego became instrumental in defeating 
the tyrant's blasphemous plan; and he is thus forced to 
acknowledge another as the "Son of God," 

Here we see irue priw^ple exemplified; here we behold 
true principle severely tested, nobly maintained, and nlti- 
mately triumphant. 



I, TftUB PEINCIPLB BEVEBEtr TESTED, Every principle 
will sooner or later be tried. There is a fiery furnace that 
will test the principtes and motives of every heart. The 
test in thecaseof the young Hebrews was peculiarly severe: 

First. They had to oppose the will of a powerful benefac- 
tor. Though a cruel despot, Nebuchadnezzar had generously 
befriended these three exiled Hebrews. Though virtualSy 
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slaves he had rfused them into important offices in the realm, 
lie had placed them " over the aiiairs of the province of 
Babylon." They of sll men ought to shoTf Mm their deep 
gratitude. I)id they not owe everything — their position, 
their iiifluence, yea, their very lives — to his generosity ; they 
deeply felt this ; they knew they would be considered un- 
grateful ; the thought pained their hearts. But a feeling of 
gratitude must give way to a sense of duty; they would 
have been glad to please their sovereign, but they dare not 
displease their God. In too many instonoes man and not 
God, the world and not religion, receives the first considera- 
tion ; expediency and not principle governs the heart and 
shapes the conduct. It requires" courage to say ho to the 
behest of a benefactor. 

Secondly, They had to incw the odium of an excited 
public. It is not pleasant to be an object of scorn and 
ridicule ; we naturally look for approbation and sympathy. 
But none in that vast and gorgeous assemblage sympathized 
tl the s ntiments of the young Hebrews. No one had a 
on too tender to worship the huge image. No sooner 

as tl e ignal given than all that vast crowd of courtiers 
p u ces a d govemois of p ovinces tell Icwn and pail the 
omma del homige Tlese thiee yo ng men alone -sto d 
e ct Wl at a ptsitim to be n' Eiery eye was fixed 
] n t! n they were jeered ndiculed and treated with 
1 e b tte t ELom It required some cjurage to withstand 
dl this It IS not an easy thing to stand erect m the hcur 
of dingei and to assert the ris;hts of conscience and if 
God n thf rnJst of a nlble i i t,d away by excitement 
T 1 b^ sn B t t s net mpi ^blc The t 
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and earnest Christian Las course to appear, liko Elijah, 
alone, the advocate of true principles. 

Thirdly. Tke^ had to forfeit the honors and eTiialumenis 
of office. Worldly policy would have stepped forward aud 
reasoned thus; "Why relinc[uish suck lucrative situations 1 
Why forfeit your exalted positions "l Why not for this once 
conform to the new religion of yoiu" sovereign % While you 
liow tlie knee to the image you may eurse it in your hearts, 
and you know that on the hmrt God looks." Such reason- 
ing as this would have laid many prostrate before the idol, 
but it had no weight with Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego. Their minda were made up ; their principles they 
would not betray ; tlieir God they would not offend. " The 
reproach of Christ is greater riches than the treasures in 
Egypt." 

I'ourtijly, They had to meet death in one of its most ter- 
rible forms. Death in itself is never pleasant; but a violent 
death is peculiarly terrible. Such death stared these young 
men in the face. Either idolatry or the terrible fiery furnace 
was now to be their choice. Which will they choose 1 The 
test is awfully severe. Human nature trembles at the very 
thought of it. " O Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
think what you are doing. If you do not value the smiles 
of royalty, the applause of the public, and the wealth and 
honor of your worldly position, think of the terribly heated 
furnace, have mercy on yourselves !" But even this ghastly 
form of death fills them with no terror; the red circling 
flames are to them objects of no alarm ; nothing can induce 
them to sacrifice their principle and offend their God. 

Here we observe, 
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II, Tkue principle hobly maintaibbd. What answer 
did tkey give to the enraged monarch? "Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego answered and aaid to the kmg, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we are not careful to answer thee in this matter." 
In all matters relating to the welfare of the state they would 
have cheerfully complied with his wishes ; but in the matter 
of the golden image he was wrong, and they could not obey 
his command. We notice, 

First. Their calm demeanor. Though the tyrant raged, 
they maintained perfect calmness. Do we not see here a 
mark of true greatness ? How calm and courteoua was 
their reply to the king! " We are not careful to answer 
thee in this matter." They were ready to obey all his just 
demands, but they coitld not give him the homage due to 
their Maker. Yet their disobedience was not the result of 
a blind, impulsive zeal, but of calm, prayerful deliberation. 
ITiey had carefully examined the royal mandate, they 
understood its terrible meaning, and when summoned to the 
tyrant's presence they betrayed no fear; serene calmsess 
filled their "bosoms and lighted wp their countenances. True 
godliness possesses sweet sustaining power. 

Secondly, Their strong faith. Th«r language was the 
language of faith, the language of a pious heart firmly con- 
fiding in the iaithfulncss of Heaven. Their faith took hold 
of two things : The power of God — " Our God is able to 
deliver us from t3ie burning fiery furnace." And also his 
wiUinffness — " And he vjill deliver us out of thine hand, O 
king." These two elements form the basis of true fiiith. 
You confide in that person because you believe him to be 
both able and willing to befriend you. The want of either 
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of these elements would impair your trust. Our glorious 
Redeemer is mighty to save; "Ho saves to the uttermost;" 
aad no trusting soul has ever been disappointed in him, 
" He will deliver us." 

Thirdly. Their infiexUle determination. "But if not, we 
will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden image." 
"If in his iaflnite wisdom our merciful Glod should not 
interpose on our behalf in this hour of trial, yet our confi- 
dence in him will be none the less: if we are not permitted 
to honor him by our lives, we are resolved to honor him 
by our death." This was a noble resolve, and it is ever of 
vital importance in religion. Its possession will enable you 
to meet with calmness the stem realities of life, to say "no" 
to every sinful suggestion, and to rejoice in your Saviour 
even in the prospect of death. Here we observe : 



HI. True peotciplb ultimately tmumphant. Several 
very important points were gained by this glorious triumph 
of true principle : 

First. The impious ambition of (he monarch was c7i.eched. 
Nebuchadnezzar was resolved to be esteemed as the long- 
expected " Divine Son," and to receive as such divine hom- 
age; but when his highest ambition was on the eve of 
being realized, he was bitterly disappointed, the cup of 
glory was dashed from his lips, and he was forced to ac- 
knowledge the friend and protector of the Hebrews as the 
" Divine Son." "And the form of the fourth is like the 
Son of God." 

Secondly. The living personality of the "Divine Son" viai 
established. The deities of the Gentiles were the creations 
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of their own fancy. Nebuehadnezzar had probably no faith 
in them. But the person whom he saw in the "fiery fnr- 
nace was not a myth, but a real living person. The king 
observed his form, saw the living expressions of bis visage, 
and witnessed him walking backward and foi-ward in the 
furnace. The God of Shadrach and his companions was a 
living person, not an imaginary object. We worsbip not 
an idea, but a God who lias a heart to love us and an arm 
to save .us. 

Thirctly. The faith of Hie weak and the wavering was con^ 
firmed. Had their bitter affliction almost driven the poor 
Hebrew captives into .despair ? The oceurrence on the 
plmn of Dura would revive their hope, and fill them with 
wonder and gratitude. Many a disconsolate exile would be 
greatly encouraged, his faith strengthened, and the expiring 
embers of his religious love fanned into a flame. Yes ! 
they could after this trust in God. The merciful dealings 
of Heaven toward a brother in distress fill ns with hope 
and gladness. 

Tourthly. The welfare of the captive Jews was effectually 
promoted. The great officers of the provinces could not 
soon forget the "fiery furnace." On their return to fheir 
respective homes they would tell, not of the size and 
splendor of the image, the glory and pomp of the scene, and 
the honor and greatness of their monarch, but of the conduct 
of the three Hebrews, the mysterious vision, and the miracu- 
lous deliverance. Their treatment of the exiles would be 
more humane and generous, and they would naturally infer 
that the people whose God would tbus interpose on their 
behalf were not to be d 
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Piflhly. The honor of the trite Ood was greatb/ enhanced. 
Dark in the extreme were the prospects of true religion on. 
tliat memorable morning. The powerful despot of Babylon 
sets himself up as an object of worship. He assumes the 
priority among the Gods : " Who is that god that shall de- 
liver you out of my hands?" He has all the empire with 
him ; three young strangers only dare resist bis impiety. 
But this midnight gloom ushered a glorious morning; the 
Son of God descends into the flames ; the furious element 
is instantly curbed; the furnace becomes the aceue of 
miraculous interposition ; the faithful are saved, and the 
wonderful event is olScially proclaimed. The true God is 
greatly honored. 

How valuable is vita! godlmess ! It possesses a sustaining 
power. It brings down upon the soul the richest blessing 
of God. Be faithful to it ; let its living principles be ex- 
emplified in your life. 



HOMILY V. 

LOOKING FOE A MAN ; OR, THE DIVINE IDEAL OP 

MAN UMBBALIZBD, 

Enn ye to snd tVo throuKli tlie Etreeta of Jevuaalein, and see now, aiid 
know, and seek in tlia broad plneoa theraof, if je can find a man, if there 
be any that exeeirteth judgment, that seekctli the trnth ; and I will par- 
don it. Jeremiah v, 1 . 

The Hebrew word eesh, here translated man, is, by 
Dr. Lee, rendered, " a man of the higher and better sort," 
which authorizes us to do what the text itself suggests — 
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emphasize the word mas iti the passage before ns. The 
human family is vast and ever multiplying, but true men 
have ever be«n rare. The prophet now, when the black 
tide of depravity in Jerusalem was at a high mark, was 
commissioned to make a speedy and earnest search among 
the teeming population for a inan, a true man. 

The passage suggests'.three thoughts coneeming a man : 

I. The divine idea of a MAN. This is givon in God's 
own Iaiiguai;o in the fc-\t. A man in his sense ia one 
"that exeeuteth judgment, that seeketh the tmt/i." Tlis 
language comprehencla all virtue, complete excellence of 
character. It involves (1.) a i-ighteous working out of the 
(livine will so iar as it is apprehended, ami (3.) an earnest 
endeavor for a furtiier knowledlge of the divine will. In 
these two things — getting new ideas, every moment, of the 
divine will, and translating them into practical life as they 
occur — the moral perfection of a creature consists. This is 
the divine idea of a fnan ■ it involves the harmonious action 
of the intellect, the heart, and all the active powers. How 
different is the divine ideal of a man to that which popularly 
prevails. Compare it (1.) with the ideal of flie muscular, 
whidi is force; (2.) with the ideal of the seotJar, which is 
wealth; (3.) with the ideal of the intellectual, which is 
knowledge ; (4 ) with the ideal of the vain, which is show. 
In relation to the last, the modern youth of our country are 
painful illustrations Thej conceive that the cigar, the cane, 
the ring, the garb, and the gait, have something to do in 
making a man. Fools! it is not the physical structure, 
the muscular force, the intellectual accomplishments, the 
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, nor the splendid dress, that constitute a 
The divine idea of man has only once been perfootly 
on tJic earth since the fall, and that in the life of 
Christ. 



II. The lamhhtable rarcty of a MAN. The prophet 
was commaaded "to run to and fro through the streets of 
Jerusalem, and to search the broad places," the marUet- 
places, in order to find a man. The city at this time had 
not been desolated by war, nor had its inhabitants, so far 
as we know, been thinned by any circumstance or catas- 
trophe ; its streets resounded with the tread of a crowded 
population, its broad market-places were thronged with those 
who bought and sold in order to get gain ; but amid this 
dense concourse of human animals, feeding, thinking, barter- 
ing, all acting with more or less energy, and some flaunting 
in the attire of fashion, to find a man was a difficult work. 
A man among a teeming popidation of human animals 
was a rare object ! This sad state of things may be re- 
garded in two aspects : 

First, As a md revelation of the moral condition of Jeru- 
salem in the days of the prophet. It would seem that the 
religious reformation wronght by Josiah had expended all 
its beneficent results, and that idolatry and general corrup. 
tion had set in and was surging high. Such corruption 
among a people who had such religious privileges, and in 
the very scene where the Temple stood, shows the wonder- 
ful forbearance of Giod and the terrible perversity of the 
human heart ! Tliis sad state of things may also be 
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Secondly, As representing too truthfully the condition of 
ov/r own age. The great search of a true prophet now m 
our country would be for men — a search cot in the cynical 
spirit of Diogenes, but in the loving spirit of a weeping seer. 
"Where among the millitoniS in your crowded towns and 
cities do you find, to any considerable extent, the divine 
idea of man actualized^ Verily we are a fallen people. 
Pampered animals, sordid grubs, literary pedants, hollow 
pretenders, painted butterflies, lie about you on all hands ; 
but a man, Where? "Go through the streets and search 
the broad places for a man." 

HI. The social value of a MAN. " And I will pardon 
t, F h ae fa niara, God promises to pardon Jern- 
sal H Tl e a ne of a man to society, to the race, is every- 
whe 6 en n the Bible. Pirst. A man is a condi- 
t on h h Cod favors the race. Sodom and Gomorrah 
w ul a e e ared had there been but ten righteous 

persons men. there Fcr Jobs s'il e Hetven pirdoned hi^ 
tiiree eirmg tiiends Job xlii 7 The prmciple receives 
its full illustration in the mediition of Chrst For his 
sake men are paiduned Secoadly A haiss ts an agent by 
lehieh God tmjiroves the condition of the race His Hw is 
to bless man by man. He educates entranohises pmifie& 
saves man by man He majJe Moses the delnerer of 
Israel Elijah the chiriots of fire and the hoiset. to his 
country Piul the messenger ot his Go pe! to the heithen 
Luthei the liberatoi ot his religion etc The tine mm I'j 
the only veritable patntt phiUi thropi^t preicl i pi est 
Be not dece \ed' it i& j ot the I(.x tel ji tes^ i jc n 
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fleete and youi arinits, not the genius and the wisdom of 
jour statesmen, njt the cummert« of yuur merchants, not 
the discoveries of your sagei, not the imazmg skill of your 
artists and engineers, noi even the industry of your popu- 
lation, which conier the greatest lienefiti. on your country 
and jou) laee, but the moiA viitues, the righteons activi- 
taes, the heavenly spirit, the leveient devotions, of a man. 

Brotha, learn from this to appteoiate the suhlime object 
of Christ's mission to oui earth, and rightly to use his 
blessed system "Why came he into the worlds It was 
to remold men after the divine ideal. It was to make 
faTie men. Ifc was to give tlie human creature a " new 
heart," a "new spirit;" to regenerate the character and 
transform man a/ler the image of Idm that created him; 
in one word, to actualize in the millions of the race the 
divine ideal of man. Blessed work ! No one but Christ ■ 
can accomplish it. He has done so, and is doing so. In- 
dustry may make the human animal a millionaire ; educa- 
tion a soldier, an artist, a statesman, a sage; but Chiistjan- 
ity alone can make him a man. 
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THE SUrFERINGS, DEATH, AND KESUEEECTION OF 
CHKIST FORETOLD AFD VINDICATED BY HIMSELF. 

From that time forth began JeauB to ahow unto Ilia diEoiplos, how that 
he muat go unto Jerusalem, and auEfer mBEy things of tho olders and 
cMef prieatB and aeriboa, and be killed, aiid bo rnisod again tJie tliird 
day. Then Peter took him, and 'begBii to rebuke him, Baying, Be it far 
troai thee. Lord : tUa ahall not be imto thee. But he turned, and said 
iitito Pater, Got Ihee behind me, Satan i thou art an offense unto me ; for 
thou savoteat not the things tlmt be of God, but those that bo of men. 
Matt, xvi, 21-2S. 

The events which Christ here predicts as about to occur 
in his personal history are events not only of vital moment 
to man, hut of profound interest to the universe. They are 
tilings into which "the angels desire to look;" they are tho 
foundation facts of that Gospel which makes known " the 
manifold -wisdom of God" unto "tJie principalities and 
powers in heavenly places ;" that Gospel which to man 
is " the power of God unto salvation unto every one that 
believeth." 



I. These events are here foretold by eiMSELp to his 
DISCIPLES. The fact that Jesus should thus lay so distinctly 
before the minds of his disciples the stupendous events 
alDOut transpiring in his history is suggestive of at least 
three things: 

First, It is sui/gesiive of Im superhumanity. Christ 
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gives here a specimen of his thorough knowledge of his 
own futurity. The soene of his sufferings, "Jerusalem;" 
the multiplicity of his suffering, " many things ;" the insti- 
gators of his sufferings, " the elders, the chief prints, and 
the scribes ;" and the mortal termiaation of his suffermgs, 
his being " killed," were all distinct objects in his horizon, 
and were all now fuUy laid under the notice of his disciples. 

" Buffering fiiend of hranaii kind 1 

How, ra ^a fatal hour drew neiir. 
Came thronging on tlij holy mind 

The images of holy fear 1 
Setlisemaue's sad midnight scene, 

Thp MthlBBs frianda, the o^ultlng foes, 
The ttomy crown, tlie insult taeo, 

The BOourge, the cross 1 befora thae rose." 

Yes, and what is more wonderM still, even the /act and 
period of his resurrection were clear to his vision. Surely 
such knowledge of the future of our individual life does not 
belong to our simple^humanity. As men, an impervious vail 
conceals our ftitura. We know not what shall be even on the 
moiTOW. All beyond the present, so far as our individual 
life is concerned, is black as midnight. We can see nothing. 
No ray feUs to light the next approaching hour. But it is 
not the mere knowledge of his future that suggests to ns 
the idea of his superhumanity, but the calm magnanimity 
with which he looked upon the stupendous events which 
were approaching him. With the nameless indignities 
which awaited him at Jerusalem, the mysterious horrors 
that woidd roll their blackest clouds over his heart in 
Gethsemane, and the infernal assaults ,and tortures that 
would come upon him as he hung upon the cross, spread 
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out in. all their immensity of anguish before his eye, he 
was sublimely equanimous in spirit. The gathering tem- 
pest, with its sky-b!ackening clouds, and its wild boding 
winds howlmg about his soul, ruffled him not. What mere 
man could stand calmly in the presence of such a future ? 
I would not have my coming year, nay, my coming week 
revealed ; I fear its revelation would paralyze ray reason, 
disorganize my frame, and entirely unfit me for the duties 
of life. 

Secondly. It is suggestive of his voluntariness in suffer- 
ing. With such a knowledge of what awaited him some 
months ou in the future, could not he whose word had just 
hushed the storm, upon the Galilean lake have escaped 
them ? Undoubtedly. His sufferings were not accidental ; 
he was not the victim of iron necessity, of resistless fate. 
He was free. "I have 'power to lay down my life and to 
take it again: no man taketh it from me." 

Thirdly, Jt is suggestive of his considerate kindness to- 
ward his disciples. Why did Christ thus ibretell his suffer- 
ings to his disciples ? Not as some do, for the salie of 
parading his sorrows and his trials. I^ar from it. Great 
sorrows like great loves court silence rather than speedL 
Why then? Evidently for their good. Tiiey required to 
h th nml d b ed of certain wrong impressions 
hhthjhd tet 1 concerning his mission. They 
1 g to th ] I tl t h would assume the pomp and 
p « f w Idlj dm a; that as a triumphant con- 
q h w Id t k hi word, slay the Romans, and 

make Jerasalem the mistress of the world. He here disa- 
hitses their minds of these material notions. He brushes 
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away these illusions from thoir Tw'ain. Still more tliey re- 
quii-ed to be prepared for those wonderful events in kis 
history, so tliat when they came, instead of having their 
faith in hina shaken by them, they would have it established 
by regarding them as the iulfillment of his prediction. It 
was for their good that he thus foretold his future. 



II. These bvbbts abb hi 
Pbtee. '■ Then Peter took him, and began to rebuke him, 
saying, Be it f.tr from thee, Lord ; this shall not be unto 
thee. But he turned and said unto Peter, Get thee behind 
me, Satan: thou art an offense unto me: for thou savorest 
not the things that be of Grod, but those that be of men." 

In this conduct of Peter and our Saviour's address to him, 
four things strike our attention t 

First. The rapidity mlh which good wwm cam pass from 
a proper to an improper mental mood. In the preceding 
verses (16-19.) Peter appears in a glorious attitude of soul. 
He confesses Christ to be "tlie Son of the living God;" for 
which Christ pronounces him blessed, inasmuch as he had 
heen instructed by the Father, had grasped the foundation 
truth on which the true Church was to be built, and was 
now invested with the key to unlock the great kingdom of 
grace and tmtli. But here this same Peter passes almost 
at oifce into a spiritual mood JD^ which Christ denounces 
him as an adversary. Now it is true that Peter had a pe- 
culiarly impulsive nature ; hia transitions were rapid and 
extreme; in a moment he could pass from the equator to 
the pole in feeling, Al!ieit,«to such changes we are all 
more or less exposed in this life ; we are now on the mount 
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of hope, and now in tho valo of despondency ; now glowing 
with affection, now cold in indifference ; now valiant, and 
now timid. Yet inasmuch as these improper mental states 
are not cherished, they are rather as bubbleg raised on 
the stream by the outward breeze than plants growmg 
naturally out of the soil. 

Another thing which strikes our attention in Christ's 
conduct with Peter is. 

Secondly, TTte equal readiness of Christ to mark both 
the proper and improper in ffie conduct of his people. The 
voice which blessed Peter when in tiie proper mood de- 
nounced him now. It is mercy in both. To chastise tlie 
wrong in us is as useful as to commend the right. But 
what was there in Peter's conduct to call forth this appar- 
ently severe reprehension? ,1. ITtere -was an arrogant 
irreverence. Peter took him, probably, by the hand,* and 
began to " rebuke him." It would seem as if Peter had been 
so elated with the benediction which Christ had pronounced 
upon him, and the conuni'jsion he hid mtnisted to him in 
the preceding verses th^t he hid forgotten himself, forgot- 
ten the position he really occupied He rebuked Christ ! 
What awogancy! The torch ad\ismg or censuring the 
sun. 2. There was a culpabh u/norame "That be far 
from thee," Par from him, Peter ! Why for this he came 
into the world. )f these things are not to occur to him 
hell forthwith must open her fiery jaws and swallow thee 
up, yea, thy race as well ! " O fools, and slow of heart to 

* jrpooAa^oucmf aithv. This controvErted paasnge is beat inlerpret- 
ad, " Tutiiig him by tha hand,' ' an aetion naturally aooomponying ad- 
censnre. — Mloorafidd. 
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believe," etc. 3. There was false sympathy. We must 
do Peter the justice of supposing that something liico com.- 
passion for Christ prompted this. But Christ is no object 
of compassion. He does not suffer against his will. 
Whether the cro^ is on his shouldera or he is on the cross, 
he is not an object for pity. Sentimental tears of compas- 
sioa he repudiates as out of place, not required, and even 
offensive. "Weep not for mo," etc. In his deepest agony 
he is an object for praise, not pity ; commendation, not com- 
miseration. He suffered not M a helpless victim, but as a 
free anc! an almighty champion. 

Another tiing which strikes our attention in Christ's 
conduct to Peter is, 

Thirdly. The cliaracter we should regard as acting a Sa- 
tan to the soul. "But he turned, and said unto Peter, Get 
thee behind me, Satan, thou art an offense unto me ; for 
thou savorest not the thmgs that be of God, hut those that 
be of men." Mark says that he " turned about and looked 
at his disciples." What a look ! What mingled feelings 
were in tliat flashing glance ! What unutterable meaning 
and mystic force that look threw info those words of wither- 
ing rebuke : " Oel thee behind me, Satan." 

Satanas signifies an evil adviser, an adversary ; and as 
such Peter now acted, and Christ with characteristic hon- 
esty denounces his conduct as offensive and sataiiic Mark 
well the moral of this. He who gives us advice to tempt 
us from the path of duty, however attached to us and how- 
ever friendly his motives, is a Satan to m in that act. 
Nay, his satanic power over us is in proportion to his love. 
The il! advice of an enemy is tJie devil without power. 
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" 'Tib lovB tlmt mnkea tiia tempter Btrong, 
And wings We thougiits into tlie heart." 

The devil is never so strong as when he works tlirough 
the affections of a tender mother, a noble fether, a brave 
brother, a beautiful sister, a generous lover. Let us learn 
to say even to the most loving and the most loved, when 
they seek from a false aifeetion to turn us from a noble 
path of usefulness and duty, IjGcaiise it taxes so much our 
energies and demands from us sueh sacrifices, " Get thee 
behind nae, Satan," Brother, keep Satan in tbe rear, and 
leave him further and further behind, until the impassable 
gulf of eternity shall lie between ! 

Another thing which strikes our attention in Christ's con- 
duct Tvitli Peter is, 

fourthly. The mpreme work of human life. What is 
it ? Devotcdncss to " the things of God," " Thou savor- 
est not the things that be of ■ God, but those that be of 
men." The views of Peter savored of selfish ease and 
power. Such were not the things of God, which are self- 
sacrificing love, unswerving truthfulness, and supreme sym- 
pathy with the infinitely good, "What are the things of 
God? "Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever tilings are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report :" such are the things that he of God, and ha 
is our Satan who seeks to turn us from them. 
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HOMILY YII. 

THE HOFEST SKEPTIC, AND HOW TO TREAT HIM!. 

But Thomas, one of tha twelvo, called Didynma, wna not with them 
■when Jeans oame. The other diewples therefore ei«d uoto him, We 
have seen the Lord. Snt he Eiud nnto them, Except I shall see in his 
lionds the print of the nmls, and put my finger into tho print of the niuls, 
t(nd thrust my hand into his dde, I will not believe. Aod nftei' eight 
days again his disdples were within, and Thomas ■wltli tliom ; then came 
JosuB, the doora being almt, and stood in tiie midst, and said. Peace be 
unto jon. Then said he to Thonua, Eeach hithar thy finge!', and baliold 
my hands; and reach hither Shy hand, and thmat it into iny ade; and 
be not faithless, bnt believing. And Thomas answered and eidd unto 
him. My Lord and my God. Jesns saith unto him, Thomae, beoanse 
thou hast seen me, eto. Johk xx, ad-2D, 

WoHBBRB'ui. day was tliot on wliioh the Great Mediator 
rose from tte dead as tke conqueror of death and the Cap- 
tain of human salvation. In it all past and future eras in 
the annals of redeemed man meet as in a central epoch. It 
is a bright orb iu the sky of earth's moral history, throw- 
ing its radiance on all events, however distant and minute. 

On the evening of this ever memorable day, the disciples, 
drown by a common interest in the wonderful facts of 
Christ's liistory, assembled together, probably for confer- 
ence and devotion. " The doors were shut," for they were 
afraid of the Jews. They knew that the men who had im- 
brued thar hands in their Master's blood, would not hesi- 
tate to, inflict agony and death on them. While in this 
room Jesus appears to them. No iron doors, no granite 
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walla, no massive bolts can exclude him from his people. 
" He stood in the midst, aad said, Peace he unto you," To 
assure them that he was not a^specter, but the same veri- 
table Jesus that two days before was nailed to the accursed 
tree, he shows to them the hands tiu-ough which the rugged 
nails were driven, and the side into which the heartless 
soldier plunged the spear. The fear of the disciples de- 
parted, thar faith was established, and they " were glad when 
they saw the Lord." Christ repeats his benediction, gives 
to them their commission, and qualifies them, to dischaj^e 
it by breathing on them the inspiring infldencas of heaven. 

There were two disciples absent from tiiis remarkable 
meeting, Judas and Thomas. Poor Judas could not be 
there; lie had gone "to his own place" of retribution; he 
had done with such meetings forever; he was somewhere in 
eternity in the iron grasp of avenging justice. Alas, Judas, 
no more Christian conferences and godly devotions for 
thee! 

But where was Thomas ? Was he unacquainted with the 
hour or place of meetmg ? Did he flee too far off at the 
crucifixion to be able to attend 1 Or had he other engage- 
ments which precluded the possibility of his joining his 
brethren on this occasion^ It is idle to speculate about the 
causes ; all we know is that he was not present: Whether 
his absence was unavoidable or otherwise is not stated. 

Some time ia the course of that week, perhaps inraie- 
diately after the meeting had broken up, the disciples met 
Thomas and told him that they had " seen tlie Lord." But 
he could not believe their statement, and he candidly told 
them so, " Except," said he, " 1 shall see in his hands the 
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print of the nails, and put my finger into the print of the 
nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I will not believe," 
While there is an. energy in this man's skepticism rather 
startling, there is 3 manly outspokenness about it whieh 
one is disposed to admire. 

Eight days roll by, the second " Lord's day " dawns, and 
the disciples m.eet ^ain. Thomas is present now. The 
doors are shut as before ; Christ appears ; after pronounc- 
ing his benediction he singles out Thomas and says to him : 
" Eeafih hither thy finger, and behold my hands ; and reach 
hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side ; and be not 
faithless, but believing." Such is the wonderliilly suggest- 
ive incident before iis. 

An interesting reliffio-as skeptic, an exemplary religious 
guide, and a gviperendnent religious faith, are the three 
prominent objects in this narrative. They stand out in 
bold relief and commanding attitude on the canvass of this 
fragment of evangelical history. They are not characters 
foreign to our times and spheres, at which we have to gaae 
with a little curiosity and then pass on; in them we, the 
men of this age, and of these United States, have a vital 
interest; they demand, and will repay our deepest and 
devoutest study. Let us then bestow some earnest atten- 
tion on each sepai-ately. We have here: 



features iu this skepticism of Thomas that mark it off from 
the conventional and common skepticism of mankind. 

First. The skepticism of Thomas was negative, not post- 
tive. Thomas did not put himself in antagonism to the fact 
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aniiouncccl, and meet it with a dogmatic and positive denial. 
He did not echo the everlasting no that thunders evermore 
in the iniidel world ; all he said was, I cannot believe it 
without more evidence. He did not manifest any affinity 
of feeling with that presumptuous herd of mortals who 
arrogantly proclaim Gospel fects impossibilities. Gospel 
doctrines absurdities, and Gospel believers brainless fanat- 
ics, or cunning knaves. Had he fully expressed his feelings 
he might have said: I do not deny its possibility, this 
would be to arrogate to myself infinite intelligence ; nor do 
I impeach the veracity of you, my brother disciples; all 
that I say is, that such is the character of my intellect that 
I cannot believe such a strange and unheard-of faet on your 
unsupported testimony 

Secondly. The skephct^m of Thomas was intellectual, nol 
moral The wish is cften the father to the thought, the 
creed the offeprmg ol the heart; but it was not so here. 
There is evidence thit bis love to Christ was fervid and 
forceful. Abcut three months before this, when Laaarus 
lay dead, Christ sdid to his disciples: "I go, that I may 
awake him out of his sleep." Thomas being present, said: 
"Let us go that we may die with him." A noble burst of 
generous feeling this, indicative of his strong attachment to 
Christ. His heart then, we may presume, was in iavor of 
the fact Only too glad, we may suppose, would he be to 
welcome the beloved dead to life again. The difficulty was 
purely intellectual. The circumstance of a dead man com- 
ing to life, rising from a grave on which a large stone had 
been placed and firmly sealed — a grave sedulously guarded, 
too, by the Roman soldiers — was altogether so stupendous 
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and unique tliat his intellect could not yield it credence 
without extraordinary evidence. In this, too, bis skepticism 
differed widely from tie general skepticism of mankind. 
Men's difficulties in believing now are not so much intellect- 
ual as moral. 

Thirdly. The shepHdsm of Thomas wasfrtmk, not •under- 
handed. To whom did Thomas now avow his mihelief? 
To the sordid worldlings who felt no interest in these 
things ; to the sneering infidel who would readily niu-ae his 
doubts into atheism ; or to scribes and Pharisees who 
would be only too delighted at the indications of his apos- 
tasy from this new and odious faith? No; to the ten men 
who told the feet he avowed his unbelief; like an honest man 
he expressed his disbelief in the face of the believers. Let 
modern skeptics imitate his example in this. Let them be 
ingenuous and manly in their deportment ; let them, instead 
of appealing to the thoughtless crowd and seeking to work 
insidiously their infidel notions by jeers and jokes, innuen- 
does and tales, into the minds of the unreflecting m.uUitude, 
go at once to the Church, to the men that believe, and say 
openly and respectfully, as did Thomas ; We cannot believe 
in the doctrines you offer unless you give us more evidence. 
This would be manly and honest, and this might sei've the 
1 cause of truth and the ( 



fourthly. TJie si^eplicism of Thomas was convincible^ not 
obs^nate. There arc some men so inveterate in their preju- 
di(ies that no amount of evidence will modify their opmions. 
You may as well argue with granite as with them ; as well 
endeavor to remove Mount Washington from its rocky 
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foimclations as to uproot old notions from their hvain. 
Such was not Thomas, After he first ayowed his unbelief, 
did he seek, as is generally the case with skeptics, every 
possible means to establish himself in his infidel viewl 
Nay, did he even avoid opportunities for obtaining evidenoe 
that should shake him in his foregone conclusions 1 The 
reverse of all this is the iaet. He remained open to con- 
viction, he sought new evidence, " Eight days " aiter he 
declared hia skepticism we find him with the disciples, no 
doubt in search of sufficient proof to convince him that 
Christ had risen from the dead. It is not improbable fiiat 
he spent the whole of the intervening week in the same 
earnest endeavor. He was an honest doubter ; and honest 
doubt is active — active, because it is a law of mind to seek 
certitude. 

Such then was the skepticism of Thomas ; it was nega- 
tive, not positive ; intellectual, not moral ; ingenuous, not 
mean; convindble, not obstinate. Such skepticism stands 
in striking contrast to that impertinent dogmatism, moral 
grossness, underhanded obliqueness, and stolid obstinacy 
which mark too many of the skeptics of this age. I confess 
to a kindof sympathy with the skepticism of Thomas's type. 
It indicates intellect of the higher species, honesty of heart, 
activity of thought, and often an agony of feeling. I have 
more faith in the virtue, more hope in the destiny of such 
skepticism than I have faith in the virtue or hope in tlie 
destiny of mere traditional faith. Honest skepticism is 
better than dead technical sainthood. 

Another far more interesting object which wo have in tlu's 
narrative is, 
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IT. An exemplary BBLioiOca ouide. We have hei'e de- 
tailed the method in which Jesus, the heavenly guide of 
mortals, dealt with this poor skeptic. -How does he act 
toward him 1 Does he denounce him as & heretic and expel 
him from the circle of his disciples 'i Does he treat him. 
even witii cold indifference, which to sensitive natures would 
even be worse than actual severity 1 No. How then 1 
Let the ministers who fulminate from the pulpit denuncia- 
tious against all who cannot aubseribe to their tenets ; let 
the sectarians who, with self-complacency, consign to per- 
dition all beyond the pale of their little Church, mark well 
the conduct of Christ toward this Thomas. Eight days 
after Thomas had avowed his skepticism Christ finds him 
out, enters the room where he was with his brother disci- 
ples, fastens his loving looks upon him, singles him out, 
and says: "Thomas, reach hither thy finger, and behold 
my hands ; and reach hither thy hatid and thrust it into my 
side: and be not faithSras, but believing," Three things 
are observable here : 

First. Tfte direct spedalilp of his merciful treatment. 
He dealt with Thomas personally. Ho did not address 
some general remarks bearing on the subject of douht to 
<he whole company, leaving Thomas to apply them if he 
would to his own individual case. He deals directly with 
him. He knew the highly eritical state of his mind ; he 
saw that the man was on the margin of the cold, dark, 
chaotic world of infidelity, and that he req^iiired prompt and 
special attention, or he would he irrevocably gone. 

Secondly, The exqvisite considerateness of his merciful 
ti-eatmenl. The request of Thomas was objectionable on 
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many grounds ; there was an indelieacy of feeling, and a 
presuicptuous extravagance about it, more or less revolting 
to our finer sensibilities. Nor can we see tiat the request 
went for anything like rational and conclusive evidence. 
He might touch the wounds, and the fact of Christ's identity 
would remmn open to debate. Still, though the request is 
thus open to objection, Christ with exquisite considerateness 
condescends to grant it. He might have reproved him 
with severity for venturing such a demand ; but instead of 
allowing a word of reproach to escape his lips, he at once, 
and lovingly, accedes : "Eeaoh hither thy finger, and behold 
my hands ; and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my 
side : and be not faithless, but believing," 

Thirdly. The rtioral mjiuence of his Ttierctful treatment. 
What was the effect thus produced upon the heart of 
Thomis' He answered ■ind aiiii, " My Lord and my God;" 
or, The Lord of me and the God ot mc As if he had siid, 
I am moie than comuiLed, maie than satisihed, I am sub 
dued by thy meieitul condescension, I ^m Mon by the maj 
esty of thy love It was not, I tiow, the mere touch of 
the wounds that produced this sublime effect upon his soul , 
it was the moial lojalty cf his meieiful treitment It is 
the spirit not the letter of youi argument that will ovei 
come slteptiLism Tar enough am I from dispaiagmg the 
effjrta of youi Paleys, j oui Butlers, and your Laidners , 
but I believe that he whose life and words are insipu'ed with 
the beniga spirit of Christianity, though he may have no 
logic Mid no leawung, will do more to subdue skeptJoism 
tliau your most cogent argumentations or your most elo- 
■ quent appeals. 
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Mai-lt well then, my brothers, Christ's method of treating 
skepticism, and talce heed to the fact that in this respect he 
has left as an example that we should follow in his steps. 
Bui. how has the Church acted toward sceptics ? Has it 
treated them with tender consideration, singled them out, 
as Christ did Thomas, for special acts of kindness suited to 
tJiuch their hearts, the seat of the disease? The volumes of 
history that lie about me unite in one 'emphatic no. His- 
tory tells us, that for many years the Church branded 
honest doubters as heretics, delivered them to the bloody 
inquisitors, and consigned them to the fiendish horrors of 
martyrdom. 

The other interesting object in this narrative is, 



III. A SUPEREMINBNT KBLIOIOUS FAITH. " JeSUS Saith 

unto him, Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou hast 
believed : blessed are tbcy tiiat have not seen, and yet have 
believed." These words imply two facts : 

First. Tliat it is possible for those who have never seen 
Christ to believe in Mm. 'Wherever bis Gospel goes, 
there goes evidence sulHcieBt to produce faith without any 
personal manifestation of Christ whatever. There is, 1. 
The testimoEy of competent witnesses. A competent wit- 
ness is one who has sufficient knowledge of the fact whereof 
he affirms, and a truthfulness of principle that would guard 
from any temptation to deceive. The declaration of such a 
witness I cannot btit receive. Society could not go on, 
could not existj were men to repudiate such testimony. 
Now, are not the Gospel witnesses pre-eminently of this 
class t Had not the apostles every opportunity of thor- 
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ouglily knowing tlioae facts of Christ's history which they 
propounded 1 Had they any possible motive to deceive ^ 
On the contrary, were not their inducements to deny the 
facts fer stronger than those to declare them*! There is, 2. 
The testimony of our consciousness. There is such a con- 
gruity between the doctrines of the Giospel and tbe intuitive 
beliefe of mankind, between the provisions of the Gospel 
and tJie deep-felt wants of mankind, that it comes with a 
self-eyidenciiig power. It commends itself to " every man's 
consdence" in the sight of God. On this ground, rather 
than any other, I imagine it is generally believed. Consult 
the great body of believers on the question, and they would 
say what the Samaritans of old avowed : " Now we telieve 
not because of thy saying, but because we have heard him 



Thank God ! it is possible to believe without seeing. In 
ordinary matters we are doing so every day. "Faith is 
the evidence of things not seen." The illustrious believers 
whom Paul celebrates in the eleventh chapter of the 
Hebrews, believed without seeing. Abraham believed in a 
city he never saw; Noah in a deluge long years before 
the windows of heaven were opened and the floodgates of 
the great deep broken up. Ever since the departure of 
Christ from this material sphere of being, the language of 
the Church has been : " Whom having not seen, we love ; in 
whom, though we see him not, yet believing, we rejoice 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory." 

The other fact implied in these words is. 

Secondly. That those who believe in him without seeing 
are peculiarly Messed. " Blessed are they that have not 
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seen, and yet have believed," We are apt to think that 
tlie cotemporaries of Christ, that the apostles who saw 
him, heard him, touched him, were privileged above all the 
rest of the human famOy, This is a delusion. The unsee- 
ing believer is the most signally blessed. Why? For the 
following reasons : I'aith wiikout sight is more praiseworthy 
ikan faith hy sight. There are some, I know, who deny all 
moral character to faith; they say that mail is no more 
accountable for his belief than he is for the color of his 
skin. This I admit to be true of a certain kind of feith. 
There are two very different kinds of belief: the one 'uolvm^ 
tary, the other involuntary. The one comes by a proper 
inquiry into evidence, asd the other springs tip irresistibly 
whenever a fict is visible to the senses oi a proposition is 
feelingly trnthtul to the m nd The evidence both of the 
bodily senses and the mental intuitions renders feith in- 
voluntary and takes awa} fi m it theiefcie all moral merit. 
For 9uch filth we say man is not lesjonsible. But the 
voluntary is a very different thing. This depends upon a 
man's agency. There ia a universe of facts that lies beyond 
the realm of my senses and that transcends all my a priori 
ideas. Belief in those facts — and it may be shown that the 
belief is indispensable to our well-being — requires evidence, 
and the evidence requires careful, honest, and earnest invest- 
igation, Man may examine evidence or he may not; he 
may examine it in a right or a wrong way. Here then is 
the responsibility. This voluntary faith has a moral char- 
acter. Why do men not believe in Christ 1 It cannot bo 
Siu-d for the want of evidence, for as a fact there is evidence 
tliat has satisfied millions, and will satisfy millions more j 
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but liecaviso that evidence is either entirely neglected, or, if 
oxainined, examined improperly. Now the faith of Thomias 
sprang from the sense, and liad in itself hut little if any 
moi-al merit. "Blessed therefore are thej that have not 
seen, and yet have helievcd." 

Paith without sight is frequently more accurate t! tnfaitk 
by sight. The senses are deceptive, the eje especially 
makes great mislakes ; "things are not whit thej ■leem;" 
nature is not what it seems; men are not whit they seem. 
The eye would have us believe that the heii enly bodieiS are 
but lamps of various sizes hung up in the heavens ; that 
the earth beneath our feet is the largest object brought 
within our notice, and that it sits like a queen in the midst 
of the system, serene and motionless, whUe ali the heavenly 
luminaries like attendant angels pass round it, ministering 
evermore to the requirements of its life, and to the bright- 
ness and beauty of its forms. In all this the eye deceives, 
and in a thousand other minor matters it is busy with its 
delusions. Reason collects evidence and corrects fiese 
mistakes ; it weighs the heavenly bodies and tells their 
density to a grain ; it measures them and tells their dimen- 
sions to an inch. It calculates their velocity with the 
utmost accuracy, Eeason has evidences oa which to build 
a faith of unquestionable truthfulness. 

Faith without sightis more ennobling than faith hy sight. 
It involves a higher exercise of mind. Whatever tends to 
stimulate and work the mental faculties is good, Taith 
founded on rational evidence implies and demands this 
mental action. Sensuous faith does not require this : the 
mind may sleep while it comes and remains. The history 
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of the apostles fumislies a striJcing illuatration of this. 
How morally weak, hecaiise mentally inactji'c, were their 
minds during their personal connexion with Christ ! Their 
fiiith in him was more or less the feith of sight. Hence 
how' weak and timid they were. Peter had not power to 
avow him, none of his disciples hsd force enough to stand 
by him in his dyhig hour. " They forsook him and fled." 
' But after his ascension, when they were thrown upon them- 
selves and upon rational evidence, how giantly strong they 
become in a few days. They make the Sanhedrim tremble, 
they brave the most terrible powers of opposition, they 
turn the world upside down. It insures a higher mode of 
life. Were our faith in Christ to he merely built upon the 
senses, I can scarcely see how it could rMse the mind from 
its present earthly and material state Indeed, faith founded 
on the senses must confine the soul more or less to the 
sensuous department of life. Hence, as a fact, the disciples, 
so long as their faith rested on this ground, had the most 
miterial notions of the feaviom On the contrary the fa th 
that comes withcnt see ng that defends upon evidence 
reqmrmg an exammation thit brmgs us m contact ofton 
with the most stunng facts, the mjst gloricus pnnciples, 
and thi, most quickenmg spirits trinsptrts us beyond the 
lealm of sense and mUoduoes us into the wsrld ot spiiitual 
forces — the thm^ not seen ind not temporal but unseen 
and eternal Moicover, it give's a wider spheie f being 
The man whosL faith is bounded by the evidonce of his 
senses must have but a very narrow world With the 
places he has not actually seen he will have no interest, no 
connection. The stupendous systems that roll away in the 
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boundless districts of space, and the mighty principalities 
of spirits that populate those systems, will he nothing to 
him. Nay, life which is inviaihle, mind which is invisible, 
Grod who is invisible, will be nothing to Lim if he believes 
only what he sees. 

From all this it is clear that especially " blessed are they 
that have not seen, end yet have believed." 

In conclusion, the subject serves several important pur- 
poses : 

First It suggests an incidental argument in favor of 
Christianity. The feet that there was such a man as Thomas 
among the disciples, who could not believe without extra- 
ordinary evidence, and who manfiilly avowed his belief 
before the whole, plainly shows that there was no coUusion 
between these witnesses of Christ, and that they were not a 
body of superstitious and credulous men. 

Secondly. The superiority of our advantages over those 
of the cotemporaries of Christ. In certain sentimental 
moods we are disposed to say : Would that we had lived 
in the days of Qirist, and enjoyed the privileges of his dis- 
ciples. Would that we had gone with him on some of his 
journeys! walked with him the shores of Galilee, sailed 
with him over the sea of Tiberias, sat down with him on 
the mountain brow, entered with him the villages and cities 
which he visited ! Woidd that we had heard Mm preach, 
and witnessed the wonderful things he suffered and wrought! 
Ab ! this is not only usei^s wishing but unvrise. It is better 
to be where you are. ■ " We have a more sure word of 
testimony, imto which ye do well to talfe heed." 

Thirdly. The duty of the Chweh in relation to doubters. 
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"WI ara th i lei the Church that are most severe with 
d ul ters ' N t tl e men jvlto have the most mtolligont, 
eirneet pract cal fa tli m Christ ; hut the men whose feith is 
eithei tradit mal i d the efore arrogant and blustering; or 
superstitious and therefore, moody, whining, and shaken 
with every bieeze of doctrine. These in every ^e have 
been the fieice denouncers and the heartless persecutors of 
soula -itru^gling with doubt. If we would be true to our 
profession as disoiples of Christ, we must imitate his exam- 
ple m his Gonluot T*it]i doubters. "If a man be overtaken 
in a fault, ye which are spiritual, restore such an one in the 
spirit of meekness ; considering thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted." 

"Let not this weak nnknowiug liand 

Preenme thy bolts to throw, 
And denl damnation round the land 

On each 1 judge thy foe. 
K I om right, tliy grace impart, 

Still in the right to stay : 
If I am wrong, O teaoh my heart 

To find the better way." 

Fourthly. The relation to Christ, which it is the supreme 
interest of humanity to seek. It is that which Thomas ex- 
pressed when he exclaimed, "My Lord, and my God." This 
man's faith reached the highest point It was more than a 
satisfaciaon with the feet of Christ's resurrection, more thaa 
a trust in his divine person, more even than a confidenoe in 
his personal relation to him : it was a loving and loyal sur- 
render of his bemg to him. " My Lord, and my God !" I 
am entirely thine r my intellect, my aifections, my powers 
my energy, my all, are thine. Thou art mine: mine to 
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guide me in difficulties, guard me in dangers, supply me 
with, all I need through all the coming ages of being. 

This is the blessed transcendentalism : a loving self- 
abandonment to Christ, a moral absorption in him. 



HOMILY VIII. 

NO NEUTRALITY IN EELIGION. 

He Oiat 18 not ■with me is against me ; and he that gatheroth not with 
me sontteretli abroad. Miithkw sii, 30. 

The earliest, bitterest, and most constant of Christ's 
enemies were the Pharisees, Eeligiously proud, formal, 
and hypocritical to the last d^ree, it is not surprising that 
they were the unrelenting persecutors of him who taught 
the truth in its simplicity, exemplified it in its beauty, pro- 
cla med the spiritual kijigdom of Gfod, and openly denounced 
them as blind guides and hypocrites." They watered 
him w th eyes full of malice, spake against him with 
tongues full of venom, and at last reddened their hands 
with hxs innocent blood. Now they who are in antagonism 
tj tiuth ai5 in a false position, " Ma.gna est Veritas, el 
jreiakbil — the truth is mighty, and must prevail; and, 
the day of its triumph is that of their downfall. This is in 
some meisure illustrated by the context. There was 
biought t) Jesus "one possessed with a devil, blind and 
dunjb ai d he healed him, insomuch that tlie blind and 
dumb both spake and saw." This indubitable miracle 
amazed "all the people," and with one earnest voice they 
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asked, "Is not this the Sou of David?" What will the 
Pharisees do now t Speak they must, or silence gives con- 
sent. Unable to deny that supernatural power had been 
exerted, and resolved not to allow Christ's royalty, they 
coin and issue a diabolical lie : " They add, This fellow 
doth not cast out devils, but by Beelzebub the prince of 
the devils." With two irresistible ai^umenta, Jesus repels 
their blasphemy. He reasons thus ; If I east out devils by 
the power of the dovil, he is contending against himself, 
which is inconceivable; besides, my disciples, who are in a 
sense your children, cast out devils ; ask them if they are 
leagued with Satan, and their indignant ho shall judge you. 
Having crushed the Phaiisees with the sheer weight of their 
own objection, our Lord affirms that, with regard to the 
stupendous conflict waged between truth and error, holiness 
and sic, heaven and he!I, no man can be neutral ; tliat we 
all are inevitably identified with one or other of tJiese inter- 
ests ; with Christ and against Satan, or with Satan aud 
against Christ. Viewing the miracle in ■question in these 
two lights — first, as a sign of that mighty spiritual war on 
which Immanuel has entered ; and second, as a pledge of the 
complete victory which he will ultimately achieve over all 
his enemies — how well-timed is this solemn word ; " He 
tbat is not with me," etc. 

Two lines of thought open before us. I shall show: 

I. Who ark allied with Christ. There is a fearfully 
large class of persons who are manifestly and avowedly not 
with him ; their attitude is unequivocally hostile. Probably 
they would not relish being pushed with tiie Inevitable coa- 
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sequence that they ai'e therefoi-e with Satan; but they do 
not hesitete to say tliat a religious life is not to their taste, 
that they are unprepared to renounce " the pleasures of sin" 
and to bow their necks to the yoke of Giod's Anointed. 
Alas, their name is legion ! 

Turning from these, the professed enemies of the Son of 
God, we confront another class, equally large, and whose 
position is yet more dangerous. Orthodox, aecordiag to 
best authonties, in their beliefs, scrupulous in their ohserv- 
aaee of religious ordinances, conscientious in the practice 
of a seciflai' morality, and fiivorable to the enterprises of 
Christian zeal, they imagine that nothing more is required at 
their hands, and would bitterly resent being accused of enmity 
agaiiist the Cross. Behold the true Pharisee! Religious 
formalism is slaying its ten thousands. Men are mistaking 
the chaff for the whe-it ■ because of " blind guides and hypo- 
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Siitan has a " klugdom," and likens him to a " strong man. 
armed," in possessioa of a house and its goods ; he is else- 
where pronounced to be " the god of this world," " the 
prince of the power of the air," and " the spirit that now 
worketh in the children of disobedience." All this is 
strongly declarative of the ascendancy which he has 
obtained over the human soul. The teachings of Scripture 
and the fsets of the case are as one ; every man not eman- 
cipated by the glorious Gospel is led captive by the devil 
at his will, I do not say that he rules over men in the 
exercise of an irresistible objective power ; no, he cannot 
compel the vrorst sinner to commit a single sin ; he can 
tempt only ; but, inasmuch as the heart is corrupt, he docs 
not tempt in vain. Human depravity is the fulcrum of 
Satan's power, and the strength of sin is the measure of his 
dominion. But God's love is mightier than the devil's 
malice. " The seed of the woman has bruised the serpent's 
head." "Por this purpose was the Son of God mani- 
fested," etc. 1 John iii, 8. His death was a death-blow to 
".the power of darkness," for it atoned for man's sin, and 
procured the gift of the omnipotent Spirit. 

Still, we are not saved as a necessary consequence of 
mediation. Salvation is a subjective woris, and one in which 
the human will is concerned. How well the whole process 
is described in the commission received by Sau! of Tarsus 
as he stood up, blind and penitent, amid the insufferable 
glory of the Damascus road! "I send thee to open their 
ey^," etc. Acts xxvi, 17, 18. Wondrous change! The 
ransomed sons of God. We give " thanks unto the Father, 
who hftth made ns meet to be partakers of the inheritance 
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of the saints in light; who hath delivered us from the 
power of darkness," etc. Col. i, 12, 13. 

Secondly, They are in co-operation with Christ. This 
thought is expressed in the laist clause of the text, which 
alludes to the harvest-field, where he who does not help 
unavoidably hinders. The field is the world ; of the harvest 
Christ is Lord ; all his servants are laborers therein ; "and 
he that roapeth receiveth wages," etc John iv, 36. Now 
the work of Christ is the destruction of sin out of men's 
souls, and therefore this co-operation relates, (1.) To the 
aeeompliehment of our personal salvation. The delivei'ftjice 
from Satan's dominion, already considered, docs not com- 
prehend the complete purification of the heart ; and yet that 
is the great purpose of the Gospel. The Redeemer gave 
himself for us that he might "redeem us from all inic[uity;" 
and if wc thoroughly sympathize with him, we shall not be 
at ease so long as the foul "prince of this world" hati any- 
thing in us. Goodness is the measure of usefulness. To 
do good we must be good. The holiest binds the heaviest 
sheaf and takes the largest wages. (3.) To the salvation of 
our fellows. Experimental Christianity is irrepressibly 
communicative; it charges the heart with unmiugled Ijenev- 
olence toward all men ; it is that charity of God " which 
seeketh not her own," but is ever outgoing in holy activities 
for the good of others. Christ finds Andrew and Philip; 
forthwith Andrew finds Simon, and Philip finds Nathaniel. 
One conversion is, or ought to be, the fii-st of a series. Do 
you seek a proof of alliance with Christ? Tell me. What 
are you doing? What is the aim of your life? Is it the 
acquisition of knowledge? the accumulation of wealth? the 
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gratification of your affections 1 To be his, and be worldly, 
selfish, or indolent, is impossible. If our hearts beat for 
him our hands will gather with him. And he that cannot 
ply the sickle will bind the sheaves, and be who cannot bind 
the sheaves will glean the stray ears ; but none may stand 
" idle all the day." 

In passing, it is proper to allude to those who are, as it 
were, in ^andlu. Not yet in the enjoyment of "the'glori- 
ous liberty of the children of God;" their hearts are gone 
from Satan ; they abhor his service and loathe his wages. 
One act of faith, and they are clean escaped out of the snare 
of the devil ! Believe, my contrite brother, and thou art 
free, and joined to the blood-sprinkled host who uplift the 
standard of the cross! Leap up, thy bands are sundered ; 
go forth, the prison doors are open wide ; ^asp sword and 
shield ; hm-1 defiance at thy foes, and henceforth fight the 
battles of the Lord ! 

JI, All not thus wiiji Cheibt aee of heckssity against 
HIM. In proof of this position I observe; 

First, That man's natural state is one of antagonism to 
God. Do we enter the world with neutral characters ? Are 
the tablets of the soul blanks, whereon we may write what 
we will of good or evil 1 Could we read the heart in the 
earliest stages of responsible life we should trace these 
fearful words ; " Enmity against God," " We go astray 
from the womb speaking lies," Sin is not simply a nega- 
tion, the mere absence of goodness ; for a real substantive 
existence must be assignable to a principle wliich can war, 
and that successfully, against its opposite. The sinful are 
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not only without God ; they also fight gainst him ; and 
this iaeyitably. Shall it then be said, Wherdii is the 
sinner culpable? In reply, it is enough to point to the 
cross. "As by one man's disobedience," etc. Eom. t, 19. 
"God was ill Christ," etc. 2 Cor. v, 20, 21. Sinner! it 
is your worst offense, your most intense expression of an- 
tagonism, to God, your loudest protestation of friendship 
with Satan, that you "resist the Holy Ghost," and live in 
sight of the cross, without loving Him who bleeds for thee 
thereon. 

Secondly, That U is a necessity of mar^s natme to influ- 
ence for good or evil all with whom he may associate, Man 
is social. The Creator has implanted in «s a desire for the 
society of our kind, and from the gratification of this instinct 
flows much of human happiness. But we are impressible 
as well as social beings ; and we cannot come into contact 
with each other without exercising a mutual influence, 
morally beneficial or injurious. Now the character of a 
person's influence will correspond with the state of his heart; 
for as is the heart so is the life. " A good man out of the 
good treasure," etc. Matt, xii, 35, Hence the righteous 
are "the salt of the earth;" "but one sinner destroyeth 
much good," We cannot limit the effects of our conduct to 
ourselves. It is easy to cast the seed into the furrows that 
lie open on either hand, but who can say whereunto it will 
grow ^ O the influence of the strong in mind, the large of 
heart, the high in rank, the wealthy in estate; of pastors, 
of parents, of friends, and I will add, with emphasis, of 
authors ! We see many and great effects now, but we shall 
be astounded by the revclatinns of eternity. The good 
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man shall hear of Ms good mfluence iu tho heavenly world ; 
and the bad man of hi=i bail influence amid tte scenes of 
retribution. How awlullj suggestive is the last request of 
the rich man: "Send Lizaius to my father's house, for I 
have five brethren, lest tkey also come into this place of 
torment." Brothers! we ire blessmg oi cursing the world ; 
wo are heaven-lighted stars piei cnig the " gross darkness " that 
covers men's souls, and miliLitmg the centr d source of bliss ; 
or dark clouds, big with curse, shutting out the sweet light 
of life, and causing men to waader into error, to fall into 
sin, and, it may be, to stumble headlong into everlasting ruin. 
Then well might Christ say, " He that is not witli me," etc. 

Thirdly. That our allegianee is Christ's righteous and iti- 
alienable due. He is of royal dignity, and therefore sus- 
tains to lis relations out of which come vast, solemn, and 
eternal claims. He is liie Creator and Sustainer of our 
being ; above all, he is our Redeemer, and by the shedding 
of his blood has acq^uired a new right to all we are and 
ha,ve. " Ye are not your own," ete. 1 Cor. vl, 19. Who 
among ns can stand aloof from a suffering Christ and the 
great work which he has undertaken, and be guiltless'! 
Neuti-ality, so called, is robbery ; it is foulest rebellion, it is 
basest ingratitude, it is the damning sin. " Curse ye Meroz," 
said the angel of the Lord, " Curse ye bitterly the inhabit- 
unts thereof, because they came not up to the help of the 
Lord, to the help of the Lord against the mighty." 

Friends of Jesus t be of good courage. True, principali- 
ties and powers are against you ; but God, and truth, and 
the holy universe are for you. The issue is not nnoertain ; 
the victory of Christ has made victory sure to every faithful 
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soul. Then tip to the high places of the TjatUe-field ; ui^e 
ye where the strife is hottest ; strike where the foe is strong- 
est, wid, dying, live forever ! 

Enemies of Jesus, beware! In vain you light against 
htm ; " for he must reign until all enemies are put under 
his feet." Be wise betimes ; have done with sin ; break 
with Satan; put up your swords; is it not enough that 
they have piereed the heart of Infinite Love ? The hour of 
retribution is stealmg on apace, and then , . . ! who shall 
speak of such things ? The battle is hot, hut in the midst 
of the strife mercy pleads with you. " Now, then, we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by 
us ; we pray you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God." 



HOMILY IX. 

MAN'S KEI.IGI0N3 AND THBIK TESTING DAT. . 

Hot ovoiy one that anitb nnto mo, Loid, Loi-d, Bhall enter into the king- 
dom of heaTon ; but lie thst doelh. the will of my Fatlier which ia in 
heavon. Many will nay imto mc in that day, Lord, Lord, etc Matt. 
™, ai-27. 

This passage teaches, 

I, That men ahe now eblyino- on vert diffbeent kinds 
OF BELiGJON. Most men have some kind of religion. Man 
has heen called " a reli^ous animal." He has at once wor- 
shiping instincts and capacities. However destitute of 
knowledge and civilization he may be, he is generally found 
of a creed, a shrine, and a Gad. 
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We have suggested to us in the tJ'\t iiu 1 ss th f ur 
kinds of religioa; 

FiraK. The religion of profession. Not eyo j one lliit 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall eiitei iitc the kniglsm f 
heaven." These words imply that miiiy of the hun ii 
famUy would call him " Lord, Lord. And in the c urst 
of ages has it not thus happened in the cise cf m Ilioii'? f 
As a nation we call Jesus " Lord." We build tpn pies for 
his worship ; we recognize the Bible in oiii laws I ut as a 
nation does our conduct agree with oui prcfession' Are 
his laws held everywhere supreme? rather ire they any 
thing more than speculative ideas to us' Hi' worls pei 
haps, are a vague creed to us, but ceitainly they are no 
supreme, ruling code. He has commandLd us n t to lav 
up treasures on earth ; not to labor exclusively f tbe meat 
that perisbetb; not to take anxious thought for the moi row, 
not to return evil for evil, but to do good to our enemies, 
and thus imitate Him, "who when he was reviled, reviled 
not again." These are his laws, written as with a sunbeam, 
in his own word ; but is not our conduct in direct opposition 
to these injunctions? 

Another form of religion suggested by this passage is : 

Secondly. The religion of merit : "Many will say to me 
in that day. Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy 
name ! And in thy name cast out devils, and ia thy name 
done many wonderful works V The spirit of this is, Have 
wc not mer ted thy fivor by whit we hive done? Theie 
is a fearful teadency m m^i ti attath the dea ol mer t ti 
his rcl gio s conduct Hew many there ire «hi imas, ne 
that Ij th r sdciiI ntegi t> th ir 5 pie\ leit leeK h r 
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devotional observances, they will pmcure the fovor of their 
Maker ? But te who has this idea has not learatd the 
alphabet of Christianity. Were I as holy as an angpl, as 
devoted as a seraph, could I ever do aught that would 
merit a single favor from my Maker? No! for the 
power -with which I should work would Lc his, and the 
instrumentality by which I acted would be his, and the time 
I employed would be his, and the infliieace which incited 
me would be his: what merit, thea, could attach to ray 
operations ? How absurd, therefore, for a sinner to attach 
the idea of mei'U to the best of his labors ! 

Another form of reli^on suggested by this passage is. 
Thirdly. The religion of hearing: "Whosoever heareth 
these sayings of mine," etc This also has ever been a 
very popular form of religion. Great numbers were now 
hanging on the lips of Christ, and feeling probably an inter- 
est in the wonderful things he uttered. Never, perhaps, was 
the religion of hearing so general as now. But hearing the 
Gospel is not ti-ue religion. There are many things which give 
men an interest in hearing the Gospel, altogether apart from 
the true religious feeling. There is, 1, Man^s native desire 
for excilement. Every man has an instinctive desire for 
excitement; the mind pants for it as the "hart for the 
water-brook." The poetry, the narrative, the discussion, 
the speech, the scene that will kindle the niost emotion, 
the oratory that will nriove and melt, will ever be the 
most welcome to the human heart. And within the widest 
sweep of creature thought are there any subjects so suited 
to star the human passions and move the human heart to its 
center as those with which the preadier has to do ? There 
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is, 2. A native desire for knowledge. Deeply seated in tlie 
intellect is the craving after truth, a craving which no 
amount of information can gratify. Supplies only serve to 
quicken it; allay it they cannot. The Gospel ministry 
meets this desire also. The Bible contains an esliaustleas 
mine of truth, and it is the province and duty of the 
minister ever to bring out thiogs new as well as 
old. 

The fact that the Goapel ministry serves to gratify these 
two instincts in human nature is sufficient to show that no 
man has a right to infer tliat he is religious because he feels 
an interest in hearing the word. It serves, moreover, to 
esplain the fact that there are two widely distinct classes of 
Gospel hearers, the morbid sentimentalists and the theorem 
ical intelleotualists. The former are never gratified in the 
sanctuary unless their passions are stirred and their animal 
sympathies awakened. They wish gunpowder and mer- 
cury mixed with every sentence, and nothing is so pleasant 
to their ears as a sudden and terrible detonation, as of a 
maga^me explosion. And the latter, the theoretical intel- 
leetualists, esteem nothing as Gospel but certain doetrmal 
views. They feed on the polemic, the deeply metaphysical, 
the ultra mundane, and their creed is often dust. 

Another form ot ipligifn suggcitod by this p 



II. That a crisis will dawh when all i 
KiNns OF BBLiBioH SHALL EB TESTED: '■'That day."" The 
universal forebodings of humanity, man's moral reasonings 
on providence, and analogy concur with the Bible in teaeh- 
ing that sudi a day will come. It is not the frenzy of 
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jjoetic numbers, but it is the irrepressible instinct of the 
individual heart tliat cries out ; 

" That awful day will anrely come, 

The appointed hour motea Imste, 
WliuD I must etoud before my Judge 

And paaa tlte solemn teat." 

Christ says, " that day," as if his hearers were thoroughly 
convinced of its coining, and were assured of its pre-emi- 
nent importance ; " that day" -wbea all the purposeiS of 
mercy shall be realized, when the mediatorial economy 
shall be closed and Christ deliver up the kingdom to God, 
even the Father,; " that day" when earth's "marble tomb" 
shall burst asunder and tlie gi-aves send forth their mighty 
dead; when all the men who have ever breathed this air or 
trod this earth shall stand forth in the full consciousness of 
their personal identity in the pr^enee of their Maker and 
their Judge ; " that day" when the despised Galilean, the 
wearied traveler at Jacob's well, the malefactor on the cross 
shall appear on that great white throne, before whose reful- 
gent brightness the heavens and the eaith shall rnelt awiy , 
"tkat day" when eveiy piovidentul mysterj shall be 
explmned, every complaint silenced, every murmur hushed 
forever; "iAoi day^' to ■which all other clijs have pomted, 
to which the events of ^11 otlipr daj s ha^ e flown, whose sun 
shall nevei set, and whose tians^ctions will never be 
rtversed oi foigotten; " (Aai day" when an eveilaatnig 
sepaiation ^h^U be mide bet'seen the rii^hteous and the 
wiclced, when the ledeemed unnerse, shaken b^ the storms 
of centuries, shall settle into a peaee that so sin shtll break 
again; ^^ihat day," when all the bught epochs of tim^ 
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■which, like stais, have been glimmeiing out then pale iinl 
chilly laja fiom the btnighted firmament ot the TSfe, shiU 

be lost in tlia brightness ot & sun thit sliill u^l to ai t n > 

Ihe other general truth contamv 1 m this pissi^'c is, 



m That on hut dat the tmub and fa 
-will. BE MOST sroNALLi DisTiNsuisHEr Piist The false 
rehgionKli, will be filled with intense anxiety, the true will 
not "Many will say to me in th'it day, Lord, Loid," etc 
How agitated the false in thit day, how calm the true ' 

Secondly The false tehgionists will he reje/ted, the tiue 
■mil not "And then will I profess unto you I noici knew 
you," etc How ineffably dreadtul wdl it he to be dis 
owned by Him whose smile is heiven, but whose fiown is 
hell ' " I nevei knew you ," never approved of you , thougli 
you heaid with interest my Giospel, though jou wi ought 
great things m my name, yet I nevei approved of jou 

Thirdly. Tlie false religionists will w.eet with destruction, 
the true will not. " Therefore whosoever heareth these say- 
ings of mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise 
man, which built his house upon a rock : and the rain de- 
scended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and heat 
upoH that house ; and it fell not ; for it was founded upon a 
rock. And every one that he^^th these sayings of mine, 
and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, 
which built his house upon the sand: and the rain de- 
scended, and the floods carae, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house; and it fell; and great was the fall of it." 
In Judga there are periodical rains which often continue for 
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exposed to the utmost danger. Piotave the eeene of the 
house thus built on the sand. It is just finished, and the 
owner has taken possession of it as his home. There be 
hoped to enjoy comforts whioh would amply repay his labor 
and cost. Tor & season all is fair. It is girded by i3ie hills, 
the volleys bloom around, the genial air breatiiea softly by. 
It seems a beautiful residence, a ■well-chosen home. The 
traveler admires it on his journey. But the aummev 
months roll away, autumn succeeds, and now the dreary 
winter comes. There are iniMeations of a storm ; the clouds 
gather blatken and spread the w'nds howl in threatening 
notes rains commence torrents iaJl on the earth day after 
day without al- atement the glens of the mountains are full 
to o\erflow thej tcme nshiif, down the Mils with an ever- 
inci casmg torce they lash against the sides of the house, 
they ic uraulatc around it they penetrate and loosen the 
foundation mca n hile the « inds are raised to a hurricane, 
and are I eat ng all thb r force U]. on the building. At length 
the foundation gives way ; not a stone, a timber, escapes ; 
it is utter ruin. "Great was the Ml!" Such is the image 
which Christ employs to describe the tenihle condition of 
the false religionists in " (hal day." 

How miserable the circumstances of this man ! Think 
of the amimnt of his loss. All the money, anxiety, and 
labor which its erection cost him sacrificed forever. ■ Think 
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of the tkae of his loss; the house is destroyed just at the 
period when most required, in the tempest; think of the 
irremediahleness of his loss. The materials are probably 
borne away by the flood, and a re-erection is impossible. 

In. sublime coatrast with this, behold the stately and 
stable dwelling of the "doer of the word" up upon the 
rock yonder. It stands unmoved amid the severest tera- 
peafcs of that day, and, with a fuU consciousness of security, 
the tenant looks calmly out, and enjoys the wild siiblimity 
of the scene. 



HOMILY X. 

THE PENITENT THIEF, 

And he BBid tuito Josus, Lord, remember me when then oomest into 
thy kingdom. And Jesus said nnto liim, Vorilj, I say unto Qiee, Te-diiy 
sbdt thou b9 with me iu paradise, Luke S!:iii, 42, 43. 

There is this difiereiice between these words of Christ 
and any of the other utterances on the cross, that here we 
have a dialogue, and consequently we cannot enter fully and 
fairly into the meaning of this holy saying without examin- 
ing the words of the other party with whom the conference 
was carried on. 

I, This man was a hardbned sinnbk — a thansgrkssou 

OF THE LAWS OF HIS OODWTBT, AS WELL AS OF THE LAWS OF 

HI8 God. (1,) He had gone so far in the way of crime that 
he allowed the justice of the sentence of death under which 
he was then suffering. (2.) When he was placed in this 
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dreadful • poaition he was so lost to everything which was 
religions and rational as to unite with the other criminal to 
revile the Saviour, "The thieves also which were crucified 
with him cast the same in his teeth." (3.) These two men 
wei-e of the lowest class of criminals, doubtless of the party 
of Barabhas, who were guilty of depredation and murder. 
The heartless enmity of the priests and Pharisees was seen 
in all its virulence, in ordering that Christ should he cruci- 
fied between such criminals ; but their wrath was overruled 
to the praise of God. The hardened sinner was melted into 
penitence, and in the hour of his agony saved by Christ. 



n. What were the means that beca 

AWAKEN IN HIM A CONCERN FOR THE SALVATION OP BIS SOUL ? 

The two criminals were equally near to the Saviour. What 
one heard and saw the other heard and saw ; and yet one 
continued io his hardened, impenitent, and guilty state; the 
other, subdued and penitent, earnestly prayed for mercy. 
The same Gospel is a savor of life unto life, etc. The same 
hour witnesses one soul passing from death to life, and 
another sinking beyond the reach of salvation. The early 
education and religious advantages of these two men might 
have been widely different, though they had come to the 
same miserable end. The penitent thief might have had 
pious parents, who liad well instructed him in the principles 
of religion. It might have flashed across his mind that even 
then, with broiten hearts and sorrowful breasts, they were 
praying- for him. Or perhaps he had heard the words of the 
kingdom during the public ministry of the Lord, and that 
fJiis scene now recalled tliem. Or it might have been that 
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tlic words of Christ, so tender and filial, which he had just 
uttered about his mother, or the still more wonderM prayer 
that he had offered for his enemies, had come home to hia 
conscience and penetrated his heart. Or periiajs this man 
had not had so many advantages as the other in early life, 
that sinning against more light h^d made the other more in- 
sensible to his destiny. Whatever were the means used, 
the result was as rapid in its progress as it was glorious in 
its foiin and permanent in its duration. He stepped on the 
threshold of death destitute of any hope; hut ere he had 
entered within its dark and dreary borders light dawned 
upon his mind. He felt, thought, prayed, and was blessed. 



111. The ciiaboe t 
Holy Gnosi. Whatever might have been the means, 
through them came to his heart the current of life. Such a 
marvelotts change could be the workmanship of no power 
but that of God. 



IV, The DYING- MAL15FACT0K EXERCISED FAITH IN ChBIST 

UNDER THE MOST DiscouBAaiNe ciROUMSTANOES. He believed 
that ho who was suffering at his side was the Messiah. Ho 
appealed to him as &kinff. "■ Semember me when thou comesl 
into thy HnffdmnJ" This was done, not when the winds and 
waves were yielding submission to the potent charm of his 
words ; not when the grave was giving up its prisoners in 
obedience to his command; not -when the tumultuous 
throngs were loud in their shouts of hosannah ; not when 
he was permitting the inherent glory of his nature to gleam 
forth through the mortal body which concealed it; not when 
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1 e i ^a plifting his arm to defend liia followers, wi defeat 
1 s foes but wben he was in the depth of liLs humiUation 
— d shon ed, forsaken, helpless in tbe liands of his enemies, 
stretched as a malefactor on the cross. The fiwth of the 
dy g thief shrinks not from comparison with the highest 
examples in the annals of the immortal heroes of God. 
Abraham's feith was great, but it fastened itself on God 
when he revealed himself as the Eternal Creator, and the 
Almigiity Ruler of all things. Moses's faith was strong, 
■when, with meek confidence, he wont into the presence of 
the mightiest monarch of the ^e to demand the freedom of 
the oppressed people ; but the " I am " had revealed himself 
in the burning bush, and promised his presence to succor 
and to bless. The ancient prophets believed ; but impress- 
ive scenes, special revelations, and displays of resistless 
power had been manifested to them. The disciples of 
Christ believed, because Ihey saw his miracles. But the 
tldef placed confidence and trust when he was apparently 
impotent in the hands of his triumphant foes. He witnessed 
no other tokens of royalty around the cross than the crown 
of thorns, the mock robe, the scepter of reed; and even that 
had dropped from his bleeding hands. His feith in the 
Saviour was great, if we consider (1.) Se believed in Aiw "» 
the Messiah; (2.) Ife believed in him as one whose dominioii 
and sovereignty would survive the shod; of death ; and (3.) 
■ Ife believed in- him as one that would show mercy to the wn- 
v>orth.y. The salvation-of the thief was extraordinary, but 
his faith was also extraordinajy. In presenting this as an 
encour^ement to death-bed salvation, it should be solemnly 
considered, and faithfully represented, that the faith which 
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jeared tho salvation has seldom been equaled, and r 
urpasscd. 



THa DEATH Of THE MALEFACIOK, THE VAB 

COBVEBSION AND THE BIOH FRUIT OE OBHUIBE FAITH ■WBK15 

FULLY BiapLAYBD. (1.) Contrition and confession of sm. 
"We indeed suffer justly; for we receive the due reward of 
our deeds." (3.) He expressed his admiration of Christ, 
and boldly defended his name and character from, the accu- 
sations and aspersions of those who condemned him, "This 
man hath done nothing ami&s." Another fruit of iaith seen 
in the dying thief was, (3.) That lie employed his expiring 
energies, and spent his last moments in, endeavormg to con- 
vince and convert his fellow-criminal. " Dost thou not fear 
God, seeing that thou art under the same condemnation f 
(4.) Then it might have been said of him, as it has been 
said of every converted man, " Behold, he prayeth." Hie 
prayer was addressed through the one Mediator — the High 
Priest who alone can present our supplications acceptably 
to God in the right spirit — as an unworthy sinner, for the 
right blessing, to be rerooinbered by Christ. That implied 
all he needed to enrich him foreyer. 
We now proceed to contemplate, 

VI. The wouds of our blessed Redeemer to the thief, 



"Verily, I say unto thee, To-day shalt Uiou 
paradise." 
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First. The words imply that Christ was in 
possession of supreme authority, evert at that hour of his 
sufferings amd humiliation. Without any equivocation or 
hesitancy, he claims to himself the right and the power of 
admitting whom he will into the paradise of God. He 
giyes the condemned malefactor a title to enter there. 

Secondly. We see in these words the principle on which 
prayer is answered. The blessings that are asked for may 
not be given, but the blessings that are adapted to the real 
wants of the suppliant. " To-day thou shalt be witii Kie in 
■ heaven." This was far more, vastly greater, than the prayer 
implied, but it was just the gradons favor that suited his 
■wants. He was dying. Of what use would it be to him 
to say that he should have temporal honors, eartJily riches, 
or ever office, in the kingdom of grace on earth 1 All such 
things, valuable in their place, would be an incumbrance 
and burdensome then. But to be assured that he should be 
admitted into the realms of everiaslang glory, was a balm 
that soothed and healed the suffering, agonizing soul. 

Thirdly. In this answer we see that Christ, in his dealings 
with sinners, confirms his promises by utteraiices to corre- 
spond with the mental and moral hinderances of belief. It 
would have been most natural for a man of the dying male- 
factor's character to doubt the promise that he should be 
admitted into paradise. Therefore Christ confirms his 
promise with a solemn asseveration ; " Verily I say unto 

Pourtlily. These words solve the important and interesting 
question of the immediate existence of &e soul after death, 
" To-day shalt thon be with me in paradise." The good 
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pass, without entering any mtetmediate state, to their dea- 
tined felicity ; the wicked anil impenitent go, without lapse 
of time, iuto their own place Ihfu is no change of char- 
acter, or of prindples, m death 

Two remarks : 

First, The different views which persons entertain relative 
to Jemts Ohrist mold their moral nature lo tenderness and 
penitence, or to hardness and gvilt. There were equally 
near to the Saviour two individuals — the one passing into 
heaven, the other sinking into perdition ; both in similar 
circumstances, and both dying. But one believed in Christ, 
loved him, sought his help ; the other nursed in his breast 
irreconcilable enmity toward him. 

Secondly. The danger of delaying t-urning to God is most 
impressively set before us here. 

If we should see a man who went over the Tails of 
Niagara in a boat and was saved, should it encourage us to 
venture in the rapids ? What a risk this thief ran; how 
near he came to losing that heaven which he has now 
secured; one hour's delay would have placed tlus man be- 
yond the reach of mercy. Jleie is thb only ciie m the 
Bible of repentance at the close of life Oat instance is 
given that none may despaia- ; and only one, that none may 
presume. 
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HOKILY ZI. 

THE MORALITY OP LANGUAGE, 

But I aay unto yon, That every idle word that men eliall speak, l-liey 
Ehall giva acBOUnt thereof in the day of judgment. For by thy words thou 
Rhalt be justified, imd by thy words tbon ahalt be condemned. Miir. 
idi, 38, 37. 

IIuMAs language is looked upon in diflerent aspects b> 
different men. Some loolt upon It grammaticalhf, trace it& 
etymology, and arrange its words and sentences according 
to the conventional rules of speech. Some look at it logic 
ally ; study it in its relation to the laws of human reasonuig 
Some look upon aX philosophically ; view it m its reHtion to 
the nature of the things it is intended to repie&ent. And 
some look upon it morally ; contemplate it in its lelation to 
the laws of consdem* and God Grammatical langnige is 
meie conformitj to acknowledged rules cf speech logical 
language is wjntormitj to recognized principles of leisou 
iiig, philosophical languige is crnfoimity with the Older of 
nature , moral language is conformity with the laws of God 
There is a legulai gradation m the importance of these 
aspects of language The fiist is of the least importance, 
the second next, and the tliird next, Tnd the last the most 
important of all It js stnnge and sad to see that the 
amrunt of attention which men pay to these ispetts is in 
the inverse latio of then impoitance The fiist, the least 
imp itnit ij the 1 -lost attended to, the secf nd ne\t thi, third 
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Ki,\t a i the last, the most important of ill almost entirely 
1 ei>Ie(;t«d in the depirtment of speech wc havo nioie 
grammir dns thai 1 g uans more logiaaiis. than phil so- 
ph)T!i m le ph 1 aophera than hanest H'iints It is to this 
nKral aspect of language that Jesus cilh our attention 
He haie /ete the he io s e orm-tty of smie laajwxge the 
true fine Ho- 1 of all la giage the only n eihod for refon nng 
corrupt laiiguage,&vA the >es;)p«siJi?ii^y assouiated with e'ven 
the most rifling language. 



I. The heinous bnormity op somb languagh. Some 
" apeak against the Son of God," and "some against the Holy 
Ghost." Such language involves^ 

First. The grossest inj'ustice. The language of sti-ong 
invective and denundation against some men may be, to 
some extent, justified hy their unrighteous principles and 
nnworthy conduct. But not so herp. What fault can any 
find in the Son of God or in the Holy Ghost ? 

Secondly. The foulest ingraUlude. What have the Son 
of God and the Holy Ghost done for us in our aali'atdon 1 
The suggestion of the question is enough. 

Thirdly. The greatest profanity. Against whora aro they 
speaking? To speak against a human sovereign is some- 
times a capital offense. But this is against the Eternal 
Prince of the universe. 

Pourtlily, The maddest hostility. When you hear a man 
speak against another you may be sure that there is stn>ng 
feeling of malignity at the root. We deal tenderly with 
the characters of those vre love. We speak for them when 
accused to the utmost of oiir power. When men, therefore, 
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are found "speaking against the Son," and "against the 
Holy Ghost," you may be sure that tiere is a profound 
feeling of hostility at the root. But how mad, how irra- 
tional is the feeling ! There is no reason for such enmity ; 
■ on the contrary, thm-e is every conceivable reason against it. 
Right and expediency are equally against it. 

How heinous then is language when thus used against 
God! And yet, alas! it is not unconinion.L You have it 
from the pen of the infidel in treatises, poems, orations, and 
from the blasphemous lips of the scoffer and profane. 



malte the tree good, and his fruit good, or else make the tree 
corrupt, and his frviit eomipt : for the tree is known by his 
fruit." The idea suggested is, that language is to be to the 
real heart of man what fruit is to the tree, the exact expres- 
sion of itself. The fruit embodies and represents the very 
essence and heart of the tree. Even so should language. 
The function of words ia faithfully to represent the soul ; 
they should be to man's inner being wliat the beam ia to the 
sun, the fragrance to the flower, the stream to the fountain, 
the fruit to the tree ; faithful exponents of iteelf. 

If this is the true function of language, there ai'c two sad 
and general perversions of it. 

First. WTien words are used without meaning. " Words 
are but tur" is a current expression, and too often is ti-uth- 
fuUy applicable to the utterances of men. In the idle chat 
of gossip, the formal expressions of etiquette, the vapid 
compliments of society, you have words that do not stand 
for any real sentiments in. the soul. As a rule, perhaps, 
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■where you have the most talk you have the least soul, the 
most profession the least prindple, the most loquacity the 
least spiritual property and power. Language is perverted, 

Secondly. When words are lesed to misrepresent. They 
are frequently so used. They are employed not to reveal, 
but to conc«a! what is within ; they are masks to misrepre- 
sOTt the face of the heart Such words as dishonest trades- 
men use in striking their bargains, the seducei^ in rifling the 
viHue of his victim, the ambitious candidate in winning the 
suffrages of the people. The world truly ia fall of such 
perversion. 

The fact is, that so depraved is society that it cannot 
afford to he sincere, cannot afford to show its real heart in 
its language. It feels compelled to use the divine faeidty 
of speech, one of the choicest gifts of Heaven, to misrepre- 
sent the true state of its mind. What a change woidd come 
over society at once were no words used but what were 
■"the fruit" of the heart! Lot every man in America 
to-morrow begin to show his real sentiments and feelings in 
his language, let every word be the true miiTor of the soiil, 
and American society would be shaken to its foundation. 
What contracts founded in deception would dissolve! What 
friendships based upon false professions would be ruptured! 
Souls ■which had mingle'd together in social intercourse, 
when they came by ftathful speech to see each other face to 
face, would start asunder with mutual repulsion, and rush 
away with instinctive horror and indignation. 

How great then is the depravity of our world that we 
are bound to throw over it the drapery of falsehood ! We 
have reached such a state that there seems to be a felt 
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necessity for lying ; we are either afraid or ashamed to u 
our ■words as the sun uses its beams, to show its nature. 



III. The only method of kepormine corrupt language. 
" O generation of vipers, how can ye, being evil, speak good 
things 1 for out of the ahundaiice of the heart tiie mouth 
speaketh, A good man out of the good treasure of his 
heart bringeth forth good things ; and an evi! man out of 
the evil fci-easure of his heart bringeth forth evil things." 
What treasures are ia the heart ! What unbounded pro- 
ductiveness of thought, feeling, and action ! The inference 
of Jesus from this is, "make the tree good and his fruit 
good," The scribes and Pharisees spoke blaspheniously, 
because their hearts were had. They were true to their 
hearts : if they had spoken otherwise they would have 
spokeh hypocritically. Therefore, reformation of language 
must be preceded by reformation of heart. 

This will appear further evident if we consider the ele-- 
ments of correct moral language. These elements we deem. 
to be sincerily and furity. By siTtcerity we mean the 
strict con'espondence of the language with the sentiments 
of the heart; and loj purity we mean the strict correspond- 
ence of those sentiments with the principles of everlasting 
right. Sincerity without purity, were it possible, would be 
of no moral worth. But sincerity of expression without 
purity of sentiment seems to us, as we have already inti- 
mated, all but socially impossible. A corrupt man is both 
ashamed and afraid to expose the real state of his heart to 
his fellow-men. But let the sentiments be pure, let the 
passions be cliaste, let the thoughts be generous, let the 
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intentions be honorable, let the prindplea be righteous, and 
then, instead of there being any motive to insincerity of lan- 
guage, there wiil be all the incentives to the utmost faith- 
fulness of expression. 

The condition then required for correct moral language 
is what Jesus here teaches, purity of heart, Por " how can 
ye being evil speak good things?" Unless the fountain is 
purified the stream will ever be tainted; unless the tree be 
made good the sap that lies in, the root will give a tinge to 
the foliage and a taste to the fruit Would we then have 
a correct la "■ age'' W Id we ha e tl e k nd of Iinguage 
among men ivh eh the B ble en o s ^ speed " seasoned 
w th salt n tenng g a«e u o he heare ' "pleasant 
■wo ds vh ch are as a honey-c mb weet to tl e soul and 
health to the 1 es a tongue i ng tl e people which 
shall be -js 1 o e s 1 e and a tiec of 1 f V Would 
we 1 a e th s blessed state of s]eech? we nust struggle to 
p jdu e 1 at noral egsnerat o wl 1 Jesus so constantly 
and ear estly enio ces The cup a J platter" must 
be leansel w tl n tie jecple must have a new heart 
and a right spint;" they must be "renewed la the spirit of 
their minds ;" sinners must " cleanse their hands " and the 
"double-minded" must "purify their hearts;" the heart of 
humanity must be " cleansed by the wasliiug of regeneration 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost," 



IV. The 

MOST TBik'LiNG LANGUAGE. " I Say uuto you that every 
idle word that men shall speak they shall give aeeount 
thereof in the day of judgment." The Pharisees might 
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have imagined tlmt aa they tad hut spoken, and had pci-pe- 
trated no real a«t of enormity, no guilt was contracted. 
Christ disabuses them of such an impression by assui'ing 
them, "That every idle word," etc. Every idle word: not 
merely the profane and impious language of the scoffer and 
blasphemer, but every idle word, words that have little or 
no meaning; the most airy words of wit and humor spoke 
in jest, aot to delude or pain, but simply to please, " Eve- 
ry idle word," etc " For hy thy words thou shalt be justi- 
fied and by tiy words shalt thou be condemned." 

There are three considerfttions which may serve to show 
us the responsibility that attaches to idle words ; their re- 
acHve force, their social infiiience, their divine recognition. 

First: Thew reactive force. So constituted are we that 
our expressions, every one of them, must have a reflex m- 
Buenee, " Those things which proceed out of the mouth 
come forth from the heart, and they defile the man.^' The 
man who indulges in idle and frivolous talk damages his 
own mental faculties and moral sense thereby. In such 
speech there is no demand for the reflective powers, and 
they become impotent; there is no development of the 
sentiments of truth, benevolence, and religion, the very 
stamina of our moral nature, and they become more and 
mora inoperative and dead. In idle talk the soul in every 
way is impaired ; its rich soil, capable of producing ti'oos 
of knowledge and of life, is wasted in flowery hut noxious 
weeds. Whatever we do that is imworthy of our nature 
damages our own powers and interests. 

Secondly : Their social influence. Science affirms that ev- 
ery movement in the material creation propagates an infiu- 
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ence to the re te«t pknet the i erse Be this as it 
may, it seems n i llj certain tl at every 'wo d spol e on 
the ear will la e an nil e ce hstug as etp iity The 
words we address t n en are wp tten i ot on paix,h e t, 
marble, or braas ^ h h t me ca effaci. but on tl e le 
stniotible pages of the soul E erj th ng v tto o the 
imperishable s ul n per shil le All tlie words that h ve 
ever been add e'^sel toj lyne lng6iee dopaited are 
written on the book of your memory, and will be unsealed 
at the day of judgment and spread out in the full beams of 
eternal knowledge. 

Thirdly : Their divine reeognition. The great Judge 
knows every word we have spoken. Not only " the hard 
speeches" which ungodly men have spoken against Mm will 
he bring into judgment, but also " every secret thing," " Out 
of thine own mouth will 1 judge thee." 



HOMILY XII. 



Anii Ht midnight Paul imd Silas, etc. Acjtb xvi, S5-40, 

Taih fragment of apostolic history sets forth in tlie*most 
striking ai d msf 11 ng aspects the surpassing power of per- 



sonal Chn-.tiduitj 



I. We M.E HtRr ClIElSTIATf PIETY ELEVATIKG THE SPIHIT 

lis. "At midnight Paul and Silas 
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prayed aiicl sang praisea imto Gfod." Where were they in 
these midnight hours, aiid what was their physical condi- 
tion? The preceding yerses inform us that they were in the 
inner prison, the darkest, part of the dungeon, their bodies 
lacerated with the stripes of the lietors, and their feet 
made fest in the stoclts. At "midnight," kind nature's 
season for sleep, they were sleepless. They cotild not 
sleep; their bleeding wounds drove sleep away. Yet 
instead of spending those midnight hours of physical tor- 
ture in bitter imprecations on their enemies, or rebellious 
murmurings against heaven, they "prayed" and "sang," 
Those old prison walls, which were accustomed to echo 
groans and sighs, resounded now with unearthly strains of 
joy and praise. There was midnight without, but sunshine 
within; their bodies were in chains, hut their souls were 
free. Their religion bore them aloft to regions of unre- 
stricted liberty and unclouded light. 

What gives religion this power to raise the soul above 
such torturing and terrible trials? First. Its faith in the 
divine superintendenee ofmarOs entire history. The apostles 
knew that they were not in thoir present wretched condi- 
tion by accident or chance, but that tlie whole was under 
the wise and kind control of the eternal Father, This is 
consoling. Job felt this. " He knoweth the way that I 
take." Secondly. Oonsdousneas of God's approval. Had 
their consciences accused them of having acted contrary to 
the will of Grod, there would havo been darker midnight 
and a severer suffering within than without. But tfeo 
reverse was the consciousness. The "well done" of heaven 
echoed within, and set all to music "If God be for tK,who 
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can be against US ? " "Being justified by faith, we have peace 
with. God," etc. Thirdly. Memories of Chrisfs trials. The 
religion of man is vitally connected with Christ, His intel- 
lect is filled with memories, and his heart with the spirit of 
Christ. He compares his trials with those which Christ 
endured, and he exporienees a support by the comparison. 
Fourthly. Assurance of a ghriims deliverance. " Our light 
afflictions which are Ijut for a moment," etc "I reckon 
that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall hereafter be revealed 

These things explain, to some extent at least, the soul- 
clevating force of religion. He who has this religion has a 
well^pring of joy within himself. He can glory in tribula^ 
tion, and find a paradise in a dungeon. 



11 ^\ E SEE HERB GhEISTIAN PIBTT IBSCBIIJO THK INTERPO- 
SITION OB- THE Greatest Bbinq ' Aiod suddenly there was 
a greit e'uthqnke '■o that the founditions of the prison 
were shilien and imTnediatelj all the ioors weie opened, 
and every man's binds were loosed This wis an 
undoubted nuride ■ind demonstrated in the most impress- 
ive manner the fict that ffcl ialts ipecMcl care of the 
ffooJ The Great One cl selves aJl sustains all, directs 
all, owns all but has a special regard for pious souls 

First Beaton, uould w:igeti this Would not reason 
suggest that the eternal Spirit would feel a greater interest 
in mind than in matter ? that the eternal Father wouM feel 
a greater interest in his offepring than in his mere workman- 
ship? that the source of all love and holiness would feel » 
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greatef interest in those wlio participate in his own moral 
attributes than in ttose wlio do not? 

Seeoncilj". Th& Bible teaches this. (1.) In explicit decla- 
rations. " To that man," saya the Almighty, "will I lool!. . 
even to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit and trem- 
bleth at my woi-d." " As a fatJier pitieth hia children, so 
the Lord piticth thcni that feaj- him," " Wherefore if God 
so clothe the grass of the field," etc. (2.) In the hiography 
ot the good Did he not &peciallj inteipose on. behalf of 
the patriarchs, prophets, and apostles'* God wdl ever 
inteipose fji the good If necesaaay he will make the 
heavens lain hiead, and the rock outpour refieshing 
stieams He mil divide the sea, and atop the mouth jt 

III. Wa BSE HUBS CHRieilAN PIBTY CAPACITATINa IHB 
BOUL FOB TUB JII&HBST UEEJ-IILSESS. 

Tirst. The Philippian jailor was prevented from self- 
destruction. " The keeper of the prison awaking out of his 
sleep, and seeing the prison doors open, he drew out hia 
sword, and would have killed himself, supposing the pris- 
oners had fled." Imagining the wondrous escape of the 
prisoners, and being held by the Roman government 
responsible for the safe custody of the prisoners, he was 
overwhelmed at the fearful penalties to which he was 
exposed. lie determined to kill himself. Instead of 
regarding such an act as a crime, he would perhaps attach a 
vii-tue and nobleness to it. He woidd ooly be following 
the example of Brutus and Cassius, who, after their defeat 
by Antony and Augustus, fell on their swords, with many of 
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their friends, in this very Philippi, But Paul prevented 
this. " Do thyself no harm ; we are all here," The voice 
of Christianity to man is, " Do thyself no harm ;" no harm 
of any kind. The good are ever useful in preventing evil. 

Secondly. The PMUppian jailor was directed io true 
safety. "Sirs,"What shall I do to be saved ?" This ques- 
tion indicates, we think, a complex state of mind. He had 
r^ard not only to material and civil deliveraaee, but to 
spiritual and eteraal. The question implies a sense of peril 
and a sense of the necessity of individual effort. What 
shall I do ^ Something must be done. Paul without cir- 
cumlocution and delay, in the fewest possible words, and 
at once, answers, " Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved." Some paraphrase it, " Heartily em- 
brace the Chrisiian religion and thou ehalt he saved." 
Believe on him as the representative of God's love for the 
sinner, as the _atonement to God's law for the sinner, as a 
guide to God's heavea for the sinner. 

Thirdly. The Philippian jailor experienced a delightful 
change of heart and of mind. " And he took them the 
same hour of the night and washed their stripes, and was 
baptized, he and all his straightway. And when he had 
brought them into his house he set meat before them and 
rejoiced, believing in God with all his housa" "What a 
change! The ruffian, who "thrust them into the inner 
prison, and made their feet fiist in the stocks," and who felt 
perhaps not one single pmig of sympathy for their intense 
suffering, now tenderly washes their " stripes," and enter- 
tains them with pious hospitality. The terror-struck soul 
who " called for a light and sprang io, and came trembling, 
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i fell down " in utmost horror before Paul and Silas, is 
X full of joy and faith. " He rejoiced, believing in God." 



IV "\\e bee HEBE ChkISTIAN llETY lNVE.eii\C THE 
aOlL WITH THE TRDEST INDEPENDENCT \.nH IvheH it W aS 

dav tlie magistrates sent the sergeants saying, Let those 
men gi ' 

First Here i/ok see their independency of srvl m 
their supenority f] thtii Jeat of inaii As '.oon ib they 
weie m raculously delivered ftom prison they might have 
huiried iwaj firom such a scene oi enemies but they re 
mained although the magistrates ga^e them liberty to de- 
part They weip not afiaid They could chant the forty 
sixth Psalm : " God is our refuge and strength," etc. 

Secondly, Here you see their indepettdenci/ m refming 
great benefits, because offered on improper ffrounds. Paul 
stud unto them, the messengers of the magistrates ; " They 
have beaten us openly uncondemned, being Romans, and 
have cast us into prison, and now do they thrust us out 
privily 'i Nay, let them come themselves, and fetch ns 
out." Glorious independency ! As if Paul had said. These 
Roman magistrates, as they are called, in beating us openly 
uncondemned, and thrusting us secretly into prison, have 
violated the laws of Borne, and tram.pled on. our rights as 
citizens ; politically we have not deserved this treatment, . 
and we will not accept, a^ a favor, that which we demand 
as a right. Let these magistrates come themselves and 
fetch us out ; and this wUl be a pvactioal confession that 
they were wrong, and a practical vindication of our conduct 
as citizens. A great son! will repudiate favors offered on 
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mean, unjust, or unworthy grounds. A good man will re- 
fuse libertj, so<aaI influence, wealth, unless they can bo 
honorably and righteously ohtained. 

Thirdly, Here you see their independency triumphing 
over their enemies. The magistrates, feeling they had done 
wrong, "came and besought them, and brought them out, 
and desired them to depart out of the city," These ty- 
rants became fawning suppliants at the feet of their pris- 

Such is Christian piety as first displayed in Europe, and 
displayed in^ Europe in a prison. Piety is not that weak 
simpering thing which often passed for it, and still too often 
passes .for it. It is the mightiest force on earth. It lifts 
the soul into rapture, light, and grandeur, amid the most 
terrible physical sufiering, darkness, and thraldom. It 
insures divine interposition on its behalf, and moves the 
arm of Omnipotence in its favor. It qualifies for the high- 
est usefulness, checks the progress of evil, directs souls to 
the true means of salvation, and works out a glorious trans- 
formation in the character of man. It invests the soul with 
the loftiest independency ; an independency which defies an- 
tagonism, repudiates benefits unleas ri^teousiy and honora- 
bly presented, and makes governments do it homage. True 
Christians have not received " the spirit of fear, but of love, 
power, and of a sound mind." 
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HOMILY XIII. 

JUDAS ; OB, ASPECTS OF A GUILTY CONSCIENCE. 

Then Jadas, wliloli Iiad betrayed liiiJi, when ha saw that he was coii- 
damoBd, cepeiited Mmself, and brongM agiuii the thirty pieoea of silver 
to the chief prieaiB and elderB, saying, I have sinned in that I have be- 
trayed the innocent blood. And they ssid, What is that to ns 3 See thon 
ta that. And he paet down the pieces of silver in the temple, and depart- 
ed, and went and hanged himself." Maithbw xivit, 8-5. 

The history of Judas teaches us three things. First. The 
power of one sinful feeling to counteract the influence of the 
best society. Judas was " oae of the twelve." For nearly 
three years he (laaociated with the pure, loving-hearted 
John, the ardent and honest Peter, the truthful and upright 
James, Ahovc all, with Jesus. What doctrines and 
prayers he heard ! What dispositions and deeds he wit- 
nessed t But notwithstanding this all went for nothing 
with him. Like showers on rooks and sands. Why was 
this ? The corrupt nTeeling of avarice was within, and this 
pervei-tcd all. It rotted all the good seeds that were 
thrown into him,. 

Secondly. Tlte power of man to conceal kis sinful feel- 
ings from, others. When Jesus, at the last supper, said, 
"One of you shall betray me," each began to aay, "Lord, 
is it I?" They did not know who. We know not what is 
going on in the brejist of others. Each is a world to 
himself 
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Thirdly. The pouer of eonsetence to mfict menledptin 
iihment. This is seen m the text 

Here you hive a guilty tons leuce in frm a=i pcts 

I. Watciwcj into as&uish at the accession of new 
iioht: "When he saw thit he wii csndemiipcl repenterl 
himself," Fiist The natuif, of the anguish which he now 
experienced: he "lepeated himself" Who shall estimate 
the misery repiesented bj these woiJs? This anstuish w is 
not the fear ot punishment He knPw that he hid done a 
popular act, and that his counb yraen, perhaps, would make 
him a hero for iiddmg them ot such a public disturber as 
Christ. It was the essential wronffneis, not the personal con 
sequences of the act that pained him now. It is self*rimiua- 
tion, self-loathing, aelf-reprobation. "A wounded spirit who 



. of Ike new light which produced 
it: " When he saw that he was condemned." He did not 
expect this result wten he perpetrated the deed. He had 
no imkind feeling, perhaps, toward Christ. Probably he 
thought his act would bring on the crisis in his history 
which he, in common with the other disciples, anticipated — 
his ascension to universal empire. But when "he saw" the 
opposite result, then his conscience bounded into fury. Let 
Heaven cast new light upon the sinner's deeds, and then 
conscience will start. This new light must come. 

11, iNEFFKCTUAI.Ly BTItiJIiOLING TO OBTAIN RELIEF. Hc 

makes two .useless efforts. Fii-st. Restitution in a vn-ong 
spirit: "Hcbi-oiight again the thirty pieces of siiver," etc. 
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To his avaricious nature they were ouce very valuable, but 
now he felt they were curses. Conscience reverses our 
estimates. These silver pieces now seemed red with hlood 
and hot with fire. He could uot retain tbem. But the 
restitution was in a wrong spirit; it was from a selfish 
desire for relief, and not from a self-sacrijking desire to 
make satisfaction for the injury. 

He makes, secondly, confession to the wrong party. To 
the chief priests and elders, not to God, he says, "I have 
sinned," etc. The confession I take as a powerfiil testi- 
mony to two things: 1. To the moral freedom of human 
nature. Logically, we debate as to whether internal im- 
pulses and external circumstances do not coerce men, 
destroy their liberty of action, and make them slaves. Au 
awakened conscience despises such logic, and makes short 
work with. it. It impels the man to say with all the em- 
phasis of his nature, "1 have sinned; I am the author of 
the act; not my propensities or drcurastances, but 1." This 
confession is a powerfiil testimony, 2. To ike moral purity 
of Ghrisfs life: "Innocent blood." Judas, being admitted 
into the inner circle of our Saviour's social life, in common 
with other disciples, had every opportunity of judging of his 
real character ; and now, therefore, his testimony to the 
purity of his life is far more powerfiil than the testimony of 
any other could possibly be. Jar more so, for example, than 
Pilate's. Pilate only saw the outward, Judas the inward. 



111. HbAETLESSLT- repulsed by QDILir ASSOCIATES. "Wliat 

is that to us^ See thou to that." "The ungodly," says 
Bengel, " though associating in the commission of a crime. 
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desert their associates when it has been accomplished," 
The godly, though not taking part in the crime, endeavor, 
after its conunissioii, to save the sinner's sou!. I submit 
three remarks on the conduct of these men, 

Krst It was cruel. Thoy were the tempters : they 
offered the bribe ; and in doing so, no doubt they w^ere 
genial and bland. 

Secondly, /( was unavoidable. They had guilty con- 
sciences as well as Judas, and in this very matter too. 
Perhaps their consciences began to trouble them a little 
now. The guilty cannot, if they would, comfort the guilty. 

Thirdly, It was representative. It was a specimen of 
conduct that must ever take place under similar circum- 
stances. It is so in hell. Every appeal of the tempted to 
his tempter will meet with the response, " What is that to 
us ? See thou to that." The infidel te his disciples, the 
debauchee to his victims, etc The heartless response of 
every seducer in hell, to the agonizing entreaties of his 
victim is, "What is that to us? Sbe thou to that," 
Your bland tempters must become your tormenting devils, 

IV, Plunging into etbbnitt in dbspbration. He 
" went and hanged himself." Two things here : 

I'irst, The intolerabhness of his existence. Life itself 
became an unbearable burden. 

Secondly, Tlie irrationality of his existmee. Conscience 
threw reason off its balance. If he had reasoned a moment 
he would have known that suicide could destroy neither 
existeme, conscience, sin, or misery ; but on the other hand 
would make all these more terribly real. 
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From this subject we infer, 1. That there is a moral gov- 
ernment over man in this world. A guilty conseiencB 
proves this. 2. That compunction is not e 
That a gviUy eonseience mastjind either hell o. 



HOMILY XIT. 



■e about five thousand, besides 



" When Jeaus heard of it he departed theiioe by sliip 
into a desert place apart." The expre^ion, "heard of it," 
does not refer to what John's disciples toid him; nor, we 
think, to the statement of Herod, in the second and third 
verses of this chapter, where the narrative dropped, in order 
parenthetically to relate the murder and hurial of John ; 
but to what his own disciples had told him, on their return 
from the mission on which he had sent them. From Mark's 
account, and also from Lute's, it appears almost certain 
that this was the case. Mark says : " Aad the apostles 
gathered themselves together unto Jesus, and told him all 
things, iDoth what they had done, and what they had taught." 
The words of Luke are: "And the apostles, when they were 
returned, told him all that they had done. And he took them, 
and went aside privately into a desert place belonging to the 
city of Bethsaida." 

Indeed, perhaps the two comiyiunicatioTis, tlic caie from 
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the disciples of John, concerning the tragical end of their 
Maatev, and the other from his own disdples about their 
ministries, were all but coincident. As the bereaved and 
sorrowing deputalioa withdrew, probably the other appeared 
flushed with the memory of their moral victories, though 
physically fatigued with their arduous campaign. " When 
Jesus teard it, he departed thence by ship into a desert 
place apart." Various reasons may be assigned for the 
withdrawal of Jesus into this desert place, Bloomfield, who 
supposes that aKovoac refers to John's death, and Herod's 
opinion of himself, says that " it was on. both accounts, aa 
well as to avoid the imputation of blame for any disturbance 
which might be expected to follow." 

Lot us now attend to some particulars of that compassion 
of Christ which are displayed in this narrative, 

"We infer from this narrative, 



I. That his compassion extends to ali. ' 

JNPIKMITIES OF OirU NATtTEB, 

First, Here are the sufferinffs of the aflicted which en- 
gage^ his compassion. "And Jesus went forth and saw a 
great multitude, and was moved with compassion toward 
them, and healed the sick." The " multitude," we are in- 
formed in the preceding verse, were the people that followed 
him on foot out of the cities, Mark says, "ran afoot." 
The word is not used in contrast with riding, as would at 
first appear, but in contrast with going by sea on ship, 
Jesus sailed across the lake, while the people went round 
by land to the place where he went ashore. Here in crowds 
they stood around him. Many of them were aiflicted with 
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diseases more or less distressing. He saw in the deep sunk 
eye, in the withered chceli, in the tottering frame, of many 
in that multitude great suffering, and hia heart was touched 
with sympathy, and "he healed the slot." Christ feels for 
human sufferins;. 

Secondly Ku? 2? the fatique of his disciples -whiek en- 
gages his eompo^non Ho looks at his disciples, worn and 
jaded with their labois, "md he says to them: "Come ye 
yourselves apart mto a desert place, and rest awhile : for 
there were miny commg and gomg and they had no leisure 
so much as to eat." " He," says Stier, " speaks not of his 
own, but of the disciples' rest;" and because they were 
somewhat too full of all the things that they had done and 
had taught, he kindly leads thera into the solitude where is 
the true rest. They are not to create such a sensation or 
make such a noise among the people oa their return to them. 
"Come ye also now into retirement, as I am wont to do, 
and even now have need of it for myself; rest yourselves 
from your journey, because ye too have labored." But 
when Christ permits or commands rest, he yet significantly 
adds, a little. More is at present not yet granted them ; 
labor soon again sought out him and them. " He knoweth 
our frame, he remembereth that we are dust." He knows 
that we require rest even from our honest labors. Ho is 
no hard master. His "yoke is easy and hia 'burden is 
light." 

Thirdly. Here is Ihe spiritual destitution of the people 
which engages his eompassion,. Mark says : "And Jesus, 
■when he came out, saw much people, and was moved with 
compassion toward them, because they were as sheep not 
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having a shepherd ; and he began to teach them many 
things." It was the state of their souls that stirred his 
heart the most^ Spiritually thej- were without food and 
without y)-oiec(io«, as "aheep without a shepherd," 

Fourthly. Here is the physical hunger of the multitude 
■which engages his compassion. "And when it was evening, 
his disciples came to him, saying, This ia it desert place, and 
the time is now spent ; send the multitude away, that 
they may go into the villages and buy themselves vict- 
uals." These words would give us the impression that the 
benevolent desire to prepare food for the hungry thousands 
arose first in the minds of the disciples, But such impres- 
sion would be manifestly false. John, in his account of 
the case, gives an incident which the other evangelist 
omitted, and which shows that the desire arose in the. 
merciful mind of Christ. " Whea Jesus then," says John, 
" lifted up his eyes and saw a great company come unto him, 
he saith imto Philip, Whence shall we buy bread that these 
may eat?" Christ puts the question, not of course because 
he did not know what to do, but that he might " prove" to 
the apostle himself, and prepare the minds of all to appre- 
ciate, the magnitude of the miraole he was to perform. And 
he addressed the interrogation perhaps to PhOip rather than 
to the rest, either because, as some suppose, that Philip 
was the disciple who took charge of the food; or, which is 
more probable, his somewhat materialistic temperament 
(John xiv, 8) rendered it specially desirable. True to his 
sensuous tendencies, Philip began to calculate how much 
money would be required to procure such a quantity of 
food. " Two hundred pennyworth of bread is not suffident 
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for iliein" said he. Now, after the appeal had been thus 
made to Philip, and he had sppnt perhaps some time in his 
caloalation, " and ■when the day was now &ar spent" or as 
Luke has it, "began to wear away," the other di :,iplps fee 
gan to feel anxious. "And they came to him saymg this 
is a desert place and the time is now past, sen I the mult 
tude away that they may go into the villages and huy 
themselves victuals." "What a soul-bracing thought it is 
that there is omk who feels for earth's woes, and is i ighty 
fo save !" 

We infer liom. this narrative. 



II. That his compassion is absociatid with ample 
CAPABILITY TO HBLiBVB. The incident shows, 

Pirst. That his capability to relieve transcends their con- 
ception,. Perhaps he allowed his disciples to tax their in- 
vention to the utmost to find out how the vast hungry 
multitude could be fed ; and after they had failed he says -. 
"They need not depart. Bring them [the five barley 
loaves and two fishes] hither to me. And he commanded 
the multitude to sit down upon the grass." Mark says: 
"He commanded them to sit down by companies upon the 
green grass. 80 they sat in ranks by hundreds and by 
fifties." Behold the wondrous scene t Five thousand men, 
besides women and children, seated on the green gr</,ss. 
There is none of the conftision generally attendant on 
crowds in tlua scene. There is no jostling, no interming- 
ling, no noise. All is exquisitely arranged by the Master ; 
they sit down in ranks by hundreds and fifties. All eyes 
arc centered on Jesus ; a silent wonder reigns through die 
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crowd- He takes the five barley loaves and the two fishes ; 
he looks up to heaven, blesses these simple articles of fi>od, 
and then divides them among all, and " they all eat and are 
fiOed." "Few miracles," says Livermore, "could be less 
exposed to cavil than this, which not only addressed the 
eye, but which satisfied the appetite of thousands." What 
could have been more morally sublime, or a higher proof 
of divine authority thaa the creation, so suddenly, of an 
immense quantity of food to relieve the famishing crowd? 
The incident shows, 

Secondly. That his capahility to relieve transcends their 
necessities. They only required food for the occasion, but 
they had much m.ore. " They took up the fragments that 
.remained, twelve baskets full." His gifts are aever 
exhausted ; there always remains something over. He 
gives nothing with a niggardly hand. To show the im- 
measurable depths of his love and the amplitude of his 
power, he always gives more than is required. In nature 
it is ever so. Less light would illumine the world, less 
water fertilize the earth, less air would feed the world's 
great lamp of life. Nature, which lias fed the generations 
that are gone, lias as much if not more for the generations 
that are to come. The fragments that rem^n are always 
greater than the stock thit has been used In the Gospel it 
JO so In the Goapel he has supplied the need of millions, 
but he has. "unsenehable riches" m it still Nay, his 
blessings seem to mciease by consumption The more 
they are used, the moie they multiply and giow Thus 
God's great nniveree grows richer every day. 

We infer from this narrative. 
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m. That Chmht's compassion la heves kxercibed to 
KNCOURAOB wASTEFOLHEss. " Gather up the fragments that 
nothing be lost." Although he miraculously creates a 
wondroTia profusion of food, he inculcates the lesson of 
frugal use. " Let nothing be lost." Use all, abuse none. 
In one sense nothing can be lost, not an atom of matter, not 
a thought of miad ; nature, both in the material and spiritual 
realm, allows nothing tbat once comea within its grasp to 
escape. In a moral sense, however, a thing is lost when it 
is not rightly used. Food ia lost when it is allowed to rot; 
truth is lost when it lies dead in the soul ; the soul is lost 
when it does not serve its God. The lesson is: do not let 
heaven's blessings run to waste; appropriate tJiem to the 
right purpose; those that rightly use them shall have more, 
those that abuse them shall lose what they have. 

We infer from the narrative. 



IV. That Chmst, m the e 

WOULD riRBCT MEN TO THE INFINITE SOUECE Off ALL GOOD, 

"And looking up to heaven, he blessed, and brake and gave 
the bread to his disciples." He blessed God for the food. 
This was a custom among the Jews. " Blessed be thou, 
Lord our God, the King of the world, who has produced 
this food, from the earth! " That was the form. But it was 
not from custom that Christ did it. It was heart with 
him. His spirit rose in gratitude to the infinite Father. 
And he assumed this heaven-turned attitude, aiidJused words 
in order to impress the minds of the multitude that they 
must turn their hearts to heaven as the source of all 
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This is a wonderful narrative. Every part demande & 
fJioughtfuI pause. It is instinct with divinity; it heaves 
with suggestions about suffering man and the redeeming 
God. It is a little mirror reflecting the world and its 
heavenly Helper, Let us ever look at them both together. 
I know the world is burdened with woes. Deep throes of 
anguish rise from the heart of humanity every day : 

" Edcli now mom 
Hew widows howl, new orplmns cry, caw sorrows 
Strike heaven in the f»oe that it resounds 1" 

But, thank God ! 1 know too that there is one come from 
heavea to heal the broken-hearted. 



HOMILY XV. 

THE PUBLICAN IN" TEE TEMPLE. 

And Uia pnblioan, standing sfiir off, would not lift up so much as Ms 
eyes unto heaven, but smoto apon his brenst, saying, God be mcTcifiil to 
me a sinner. I tell joa, this man went down to his house jnstifled ratlier 
than ths other. Lceb xviii, IS, 14. 

Ik these well-known words we have, 

I. A CONVICTION OF PERSONAL GUILT. " God bo luerciful 
to ma a sinner." We are not confounded into a mass of 
persona by " Him with whom we have to do." Each stands 
alone and isolateil from his fellows. " Every man must 
give an account of himself," etc, " Every soul must bear 
his own burdtti." The convicting agency of "the Spirit 
of truth" gives us a solemn sense of individuality an^i 
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personal accountability to God; like the iiaiid of a detect- 
ive policeman, seizing and dragging us out of the crowd, 

[f. Passionate grief ojj account oe sin. He "smote 
upon his breast," the seat of grief; "godly sorrow" surged 
in waves of distress over "his broken and contrite heart." 
Grief is not uncommon among men, but how rarely wit- 
nessed is such grief as this ! This feeling is produced by 
reflection on, 

First. The deep offense we have offered to &od. This is 
tlie chief element in true penitence: "Against thee, tJiee 
only, have I sinned." " I have sinned against heaven, and 
in thy sight." This is "repentance towards God." 

Secondly. STie awful injury we have injlicted on oiirselves. 
Every sinner is like the Giadarene demoniac who cut him- 
self with stones. In sinning against God, the true penitent 
sees that he has sinned awfully against his own soul. 

Thirdly. The hurtful influence we have exerted on others. 
"Every corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit," and this 
fruit is not "for the healing" but destruction of men's souls; 
" one sinner destroyeth much good," 

III, Deep humilitt MraoLBD wrre shame before God. 



First. In his sending afar off, that is, from the oracle, 
denoting that he felt unworthy to appear within the sacred 
precincts, as if he felt that his presenoj would pollute the 
place of the holy ! 

Secondly, In his not lifting up so much as his eyes unto 
heaven, (or so much as lifting up his eyes,) identical with 
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tha Pfedmi'-t, "My sins have taken hold upon me so that I 
am not aMe to look up," etc. What produces this " shame 
and coafiteion of fiiee?" Tlie perceptioa of tlie divine 
puiity "I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, 
hut now mme eye sceth thee, wherefore I abhor myself and 
repent in dust and ashes." The holiest of men feel this in 
tte view of God. Henee Isaiah : " Woe is me for I am. un- 
done, because I am a man of unclean lips, and dwell in the 
midst of a people of undean lips, for mine eyes have seen 
the King, the Lord of Hosts." 

IV. Eabnbst prayer to Heaven. Observe; 

Pirst. The object of the prayer: "mercy." From jus- 
tice nothing to expect but pujiishraent, Mercy is well 
called " the sinner's only plea." Observe : 

Secondly. The character of the prayer. 1. It is simpU 
and brief, denoting sincerity and earnestiiess. Few are the 
words, but the wliole soul of the suppliant is in them, 
2. It is presented in t/ie way of God's appointment. " He 
went up to the temple to pray," most probably at the time 
of the offering of the daily sacriiiee. Hence the rendering 
given to these words — IkdaOriTi jiot. " Be propitious to 
me through sacrifice ; " or, Let an atonement be made for 
me." Like "righteous Abel," he seemed to know that " with- 
out shedding of blood there is no remission." 

V, A HAPPY RESULT. " I tcll jou this mall went down 
to his house justified rather than the other." " This man," 
so confused and humbled before God ; " this man," on whom 
his self-complacent fellow-worshipers poured so much dis- 
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daJn; "this poor man," who "cried unto the Lord," and 
sought mercy in the way of the divine appointment; "thie 
man rather than {or not) the other," went down to his house 
approved of Gfod and relieved of his distress. " Thus saith 
the high and Holy One that inliahiteth eternity, whose name 
is holy, I dwell in the high and holy plaoe ; with him also 
liiat is. of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit 
of the humble, and to revive the heart of the contrile ones." 



HOMILY XVI. 

BIGHT ESTIMATE OF -LIFE, 
So teach us to iinmber our days, that ite may apply our heai-ta niito wis- 
dom. FSALU £0, 12. 

Thb prayer implies, 

I, That there i9 a oertadi jddombnt to be formed as 
TO TBE dobatioh 0¥ ak earthly life. What is it ? Not 
the exact hour, seme, or eireumstances of our end. We 
thank Heaven for concealing ail this. IgEorance of this is, 
I'ii'st. Essential to our practical watchfuhiess. Secondly. 
To imr personal enjoymenl. And, Thirdly. To owr social 
usefulness. It means that we should have a practical im- 
pression that life here is temporary/ and preparative. The 
prayer implies, 

II, That there is a tebbekcy in mak to kegleot the 
FORMATiow OF SUCH A JUDGMENT. Why this tendency ? 
1. Not from the want of circumstances to suggest it, His- 
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toiy, obseryation, experience, all remind us every day of 
our end, 3. Not from any doubt that we have about the 
importance of realizing it All acknowledge the import- 
ance. But, First. Froin, the secularity of one eonlrollkiff 
purpose. Secondly. M'om the instinctive repugnance that 
we have to death. Thirdly. From, the moral dread o/futare 
retribution. And, Fourthly. From, the delusive suggestiani 
of the tempter. He saya now as ever; "Ye shall not 
surely die." This passage implies, 



in. That the formation of a coueect ; 
ESSENTIAL TO PRAOTiOAi. WISDOM : " That we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom." First. Such judgment would serve to 
impress us with the conneetion between this life and the 
future. Secondly. /( would serve to moderate lywe affections 
in. relation to this earth. Thirdly. /( would serve to recon- 
cile us to the arrangements of Frovidence. We are pil- 
grims, voyagers, scholars. Fourthly. It would serve to 
stimulate us to render all the circumstances of this life sub- 
servient to a higher. Time is bearing us and all away. 

" The otomal surga 
Of timo and tide Tolls on, and bears a&r 
Our bubbles ; aa tlio old burst, new emerge, 
Lasbed from the foam of nges, while the gtKveB 
Of empires heave but Ilka some paaaing waves." 
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HOMILY XVn. 

THE SPIRIT OF A HAPPY LIFE. 
Giving tbanks unto the Father, wMoh hstli made us meet, etc Col. i, 12. 

Thbeb are four classes of men in relation to life ; 

Pirst, Those whose life has no purpose. TTie millions 
aeem to have no worthy object in Tiew; they act with pur- 
poseless souls. Secondly. Those whose purpose is limited 
to ike world. They aim at knowledge, wealth, feme. 
Thirdly. Those whose life has a purpose in relation to the 
future. These look at the present in relation to the future, 
and endeavor to make it suheerve its interest. And, 
Fourthly. Tliose who feel that their purpose in relation to 
the future is already realised. This is the state of mind in 
the text. The stat« of mind here is not a mere hope that 
all is right, or even an assurance. It is more; it is a 
ihanksgiving that all is right. The lamp is trimmed and 
burning, the Tossel has unfurled her sails, and is sure of 
reaching the harbor. Now there is no man, I think, how- 
ever infidel he may be, who .would not desire to possess this 
state of mind; to look to the future with such a heart. 
This state of mind implies three things r 

I. A BELIEF in A SCKBB Or FDTUEB DiEssEnisKSS. Thank- 
fulness for a preparation for it evidently implies this. 
There are two things suggested here about this scene. 
First. Its physical character. It is called an "inheritance." 
Heaven ia a locality. It is sometimes called " 
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''house," "Jerusalem." Secondly. Its ^irittial character ; 
" Inheritance of the saints in light." Light is the emhleni 
of intelligence, purity, happiness. The state of mind in the 
text implies, 



f OB f T. Why feel thanltful for that ■which is a superfluity ? 
Heaven requires training. The training is not intelleclval 
or mechanical, but morai.. To see the necessity of this, 
compare the spirit and conduct of all in heaven witii that of 
depraved man on earth. First. All m heaven have a con- 
sciousness of God's approbalion, ; depraved men are not so. 
Secondly. All in heaven are actuated by devout disinterest- 
edness; depraved men are not so. Thirdly. All in heaven feel 
the higliest delight in spiritual exercises; depraved men do 
not so. Fourthly, All in heaven feel an intense interest in 
Christ; depraved man does not. Fifthly. All in heaven 
joyously abandon their oum will to God's; depraved man 
does not. From all this it follows that there must be a 
wonderful change to fit for heaven. The state of moral 
mind in the text implies, 



THB AOENCT OF GoD. There could be no thanlifulness ■«ith 
out this conviction. The gratitude imphes First That 
the work is transeendently valuable to us We could not 
feci thankful for that which was of no service. What is to 
be compared with this in value ! Secondly. That the work 
is accomplished -with the design for our good. A party may 
do a service for us, but if we feel that he did not intend to 
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serve us, we could not feel thankful. Thirdly. That the 
work is aecompluhed in perfect sovereignty. If we felt that 
he was bound to do it, we could not feel thankful. 

This subject does three important things: First. Pre- 
sents OUT early life in an important aspect. It is a scene of 
mora! culture. He who regards it as a divan, a mart, or 
laboratory, mistakes. Secondly. Presents the Creator m 
an attractive aspect. A Fathhk : a Father by means of 
nature, providence, the Gospel, and the Church, training his 
children for glory. Thirdly. Presents Ghristianiiy in a 
sublime light. What a glorious state of mind is this! 
Some are dead to the future, some dread the future, some 
feebly hope in the future. But the Christian thanks God 
for a preparedness to meet it. Gratitude is bliss. Blessed 
state of mind this to have in such a world as ours. 



HOMILY XVIII. 

THE ONBEASOKABLEKESS OP PEOPLE IN EEGABD TO 

THE PULPIT. 

That we may be delivered from unreaaonabla men, etc.— 3 TaEBBiLO- 



From the verse preceding the text we learn the Gospel 
idea of a triie preacher: "Finally, brethren, pray for us, 
that the word of the Lord may have free coui^e, and be 
glorified, even as it is with yoii." Observe, 

First, That a tbub Gospel preacher has always one great 
master theme. What is that theme? the doctrines of 
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scienccj tJic theories of philosophy, the passing questions of 
the day ^ No ! " The word oe tbk Lord," Words are 
not always mere empty sounds, that die away upon the air; 
tiey are often the mightiest forces in the world. They are 
not only the symbols by which mind shows itself to mind, 
but they are the weapons by which mind achieves its eon- 
quests over mmd. A skeptic was onee assisting an aged 
Christian lady from a train of cars, when she, thanking him 
for the kindness, said: "Do you know Jesus Christy the 
Saviour of men?" The words fell with strange suddenness 
and power on the man's heart, and no reply was made. He 
went home, but the words of the veteran disciple rang in 
his ears, and in less than a week he was bowing at the foot 
of the cross seeking Jesus the Saviour of men, whom he 
soon found in the pardon of his sins. That aged woman 
probably had no idea that her nine words would work so 
great a change, 

A word is always powerful in proportion to the power 
of the mind it represents. The words of Shakspeare and 
Milton have proved mighty ; they woke up the thoughts of 
generations and heaved the minds of ages as tides heave tihe 
ocean. When the words of Demosthenes fell upon his 
countrymen they became a trumpet blast, at whose sound 
every man was ready for war. Why? Because his mind 
was mighty. But of all words "the word of the Loi-d" is 
the most mighty, for the Lord is the most mighty in mind. 
His -word is at once the expression and the "weapon of 
almighty enei^y. The sword by which ho wins his vic- 
tories over error and wrong, and establishes his empire of 
truth and righteousness in the world, is " the word of his 
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mouth." The Gospel is Hie word of tho Lord. The Lord 
has spoken many words. He has givcQ revelations to other 
intelligences according to their exigencies and faculties; l>ut 
this is the word ; " God manifested in the flesh." 

This word is the master theme of true Gospel preaching. 
Is it a narrow and barren topic of discussion, think yoii9 a 
something only suited to a certain class of mind, such aa 
the imreasoning, credulous miad of childhood, or the feeble 
intellect of the ignorant old woman ? No ! it is a theme 
suited to the loftiest as well as the lowliest intellect ; it is 
the center and spirit of all true science, the root and sap of 
that majestic tree of knowledge which grows in the paradise 
of God, upon whose delicious fruits the profoundest mtel- 
leota do ever feed and feast. 

From the preceding verse we learn, 

Secondly, That a true Gospel preacher has evei- one 
ghi'imts aim. What is the aim of the true preacher ia his 
dealing with this word? Is it to make a display of self, ia 
it for purposes of controversy, is it to construct it into 
some theological system or enginery that may favor certain 
theological views, or that may serve as a ladder for self- 
aggrandizement? Alas ! it has been thus treated, and it b 
still so treated. There are some men who are preachers 
because it ia, all things considered, the easiest way by 
which they can obtain their living, and by which they can 
be counted respectable. "I have been preaching iifceen 
years," said a professed minister to us once, "and had I a 
convenient way now, either by clerking or merchandising, 
of securing bread and butter for myself and wife and chil- 
dren, I should quit preaching." Who can calculate the 
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extent if the imsthief which su h a i, jn^tieticeless prtithci 
must woik' Xo man has any busraeas in the mmistry 
who has not liatini,tlj, and fully, and unqualifieclly le 
nounced self and the world m every fonn Never was a 
fner thnig s'iid than that eaid by Dr Samuel John^oii 
when uiged to accppt a pastoral chaise on tho giomid thtt 
the remuneration wis CDEsideiable and the </ul'es ttjy 
easy 'iV) man, sir has any right to mahe tli'at duUei 



The aim at the true preacher m ^11 hia disLOUises is that 
the word "may ha\e hee couise and be glonfied," that it 
may run swiftly, and reabze its end as it runs He is 
aii-tioits that it should lun swiflli/, for it hears pardon to «, 
condemned, health to d Mck, comfort to a aorrow tid, lifp to 
a djmg woiid He would have it lun awiftlj from soiil to 
soul, family to laraily, nation to nation, as the ra<«r runs to 
win hia prize, as the messenger of the king's pardon runs to 
the criminal who is about to he dragged to the scaffold, as 
the physician runs to the man who has just taken poison 
into hia system. ■ 

But aa it i-una he would have the word realize its heav- 
enly design, "be glorified." The glory of a divine thing is 
in the answering of its divine intent ; whatever answers the 
end of its being is glorified. The sun is glorified in its 
light and heat ; the seed is glorified in the harvest. Christ, 
in his paiable of the sower, seema to teach that the human 
mmd la as ti uly made to receive into it the divine word, 
iipen it into liie and iruitfulness, as the soil is the seed of 
the huabandman. "When this is the case the word is glori- 
fied, and Grod i'^ glorified in it; a realized plan of wisdom 
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is the brightest mirror of its author's mind, Tliis is, Ihen, 
the aim of the true preadier. He repudiates forever the 
discourse which, merely in a rhetorical or technioal sense, 
is perfect. His constant inquiry is, Will my sermon in- 
struct, and arouse, and save men^ And his maxim, slightly 
modified from the maxim of the first Napoleon, is: "?%e 
only text worth considering is buoobss !" You know some 
men who have been reading or redting discotfrses for ten or 
twenty years. Their sentences are properly rounded, tteir 
quotations are apposite and correct, fiieir doctrines orthodox, 
th^r conclusions logical, but they accomplish nothing ; you 
never hear of men being turned to God through their instru- 
mentality. If you could read tiie iartguage of their hearts 
as from Sabbath to Sabbath they stand up before their con- 
gregations, would their words not be some such as these ? 
" Well, dearly beloved brethren, I have come into your 
pulpit to-day because I have agreed to come. It is in the 
terms of an old contract between us ; a contract that was 
formed, to be sure, when I was disposed to take a some- 
what more fanatical view of the matter than I am at present. 
But I respect the bai^ain ; worship is a social decency, and 
a graceful adjunct to civilization. Established usage looks 
in this direction, and religious institutions are a politic kind 
of constabulary, I am here in my place as the bel! rings, 
and I take occasion to remark to you, as I think I have 
done before, that it is proper you should be saved. The 
Bible is pronounced authentic by competent antiquarians, 
and has uncommon literary merits. The laws of good 
breeding have settled it that virtue is a desirable aecom- 
plishnaent, besides being a safe protection against u 
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penalties invented by magistrates ; and Christian faith I 
■will recommend as a prudent specific against disagreeable 
consequences, generally reported to follow wicked courses. 

But the true preacher, when he haadlcs the word, does it 
with an eye looking into eternity as well as on time, and 
his one, all-ahsorbing object is ttat it "may have free course 
and be glorified;" that its beneficent influences, lilce a river, 
may merease m volume and speed bea down all obstruc- 
tions and roll its crystal wai e& of life thr ugh every homi, 
and thio gh e\ ij s ul 

From the p eced < g \erse -v,e lei n 

Tlurdly TJ at a trdb (?o pel preackt seels tie t ite- tes 
smship of the good Biethren pray for us Ii tercession 
IS an establinhel prmciple m Ccds meth 1 cf giveining 
and blcisii g his spiritual universe As m the physical 
system he lii,hts one worll 1 y ancther and sustains one hie 
by another so he in the moial ble'sses one spiiit by an 
other '^pi its are m'idc t f aj f r spii ts ntercession is 
an mstmU cf sn 1 The loj of the widow embarlts on i 
vessel for d slant seas and as hs form fades on the deck 
her heart j,oes uf in priyer to Grod Piotect Father 
my wandpnng boy' "When the night and the tempest 
come do vii on the «aters and whe tlie wa^ea beat madly 
around, the vessel s side do thou I eep him as in &b hollow 
of thy hand anl leturn him to home and mc in safety 
In yondei 1 veil i g lies a loved child sick nigli unto 
death How pat entlv the mother and fither ha^e 
witch II h > f rg tf d f thei own pn " \t 
Bi t listoi a d > I ill hea th i he it pr j 
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"Solid down Uiy wmged ungel, God I 

Amid this night bo wild ; 
And Md him come where now we watoh, 

And bcantliB upon om- ohild I 

" She Ilea upon her pillow, psJe, 

And moans wittiin her Bleep, 
Or wakeneth with a paiaant amils, 

And Btiiveth not to weep. 

'* We loTe— we watch throughont tho night 

To aid, when need may be ; 
We hope— and ktvo despaired at times ; 

But DOW wa turn to thee ! 

" Send down thy awaet-soulcd angel, God I 

Amid the darknesB wild ; 
And bid him soothe our souls to-night, 

And heal our gontlo child 1" 

3 the highest iunctloix of prayer ; it is the 
devoutest breath of benevolence ; it is the soul losing itself 
in the interest of others, as the soaring eagle Ijses hei jry 
in the sun. The true preacher will ever realize the neces- 
sity of the intercession of the good. Ever conscious will 
he be that all success in his Loly woik depends upon the 
blessing of God, and that it is his soiereign oidination to 
vouchsafe that blessing in answer to the tiuftful, filial, and 
importunate prayer of holy souls. ' I am -ilwaya pieaoh 
best," said Fletcher, "when I know that thcie is a maa 
in the assembly who is from his heart praymg for my 
success," If Paul, a man of capacious intellect lofty genius, 
high culture, and withal divine inspiration, felt the need of 
the prayers of the good to help Jiim on his worlc, bow much 
more should preachers who have no euch distinguished 
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qualifications! There is too much dependence on talents 
and intellectual resources and elocutionary skill, ami too 
little of a disposition to throw ourselves, as preachers, on 
God, through the prayers of the gooil. 

Prom the preceding Yerse we learn, 

Fourthly, That a thub Gospel preacher frequently meets 
with opposition from those whom, he seels to henpfit. Paul 
prays to be " delivered from unreasonable and wicked 
men." The unreasonable men were, probably, the pagan 
philosophers, who were constantly raising objections to 
the new religion. And the wicked or perverse men were, 
perhaps, those Jewish zealots, whom no argument could 
convince, and no kindness conciliate. The more thoughtful, 
consoitaitious, earnest, and plain, and the more true to tlie 
genius and aim of hie vocation a preacher is, the more oppo- 
sition, as a general thing, he will have from " unreasonable 
and wiolced men." You preach to a cingreifatnn m wlni-h 
the leading men are known to bt, engaged in the liquet 
traffic, and at once yon have an orgmized and bitter set of 
opposers arrayed against you. Men who know thej are m 
the wrong hecome very much excited at an allusion simjly 
to their sin ; and in how many a Church has some leading man 
of "unreasonable" character sown trouble and sorrow for his 
pastor — such sorrow and trouble as have driven him, with an 
aching heart, to some new field. 

Having thus obtained from the preceding verse our idea 
of a TRDE PREACHER, wc shall proceed to festen our atten- 
tion on one point, namely, the uweasonablmess of people in 
regard to him. We have nothing to do with their conduct 
in relation to false and worthless, preachers — men who some- 
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times parade the village streets with cigars in their mouths, 
or who can be seen at noon or eventide mounted on a corner 
store box, whittling pine sticks and craoking jokeiS with 
loafers — we have no word, of defense to utter on behaJf 
of such. 



I. The men are ukrbasonablb in 

MINiaTBR WHO BXPaOT FROM niM PBRrBCTIO% OP 

Ear be it from us to lower, in the slightest degree, the high 
standard of oxeelleuce at which every mmistoi n e^peoully 
bound to mm. We would not relax the obligation to culti- 
Yate distinguished holiness, or offer a woid ot opolc^y for 
ministerial sins. But there are men who expert too much 
from them. There is a generation belonging to most 
Churches, "pure in their own eyes," who displaj far more 
anxiety about their minister's piety than then own They 
are ever suspeeUng his virtue, and ever roadj to detect his 
feults. He must be perfect. Defects whiih aio overlooked 
in others are heinous in him. Things, in fact, which are not 
evil at all — a burst of indignation, a hearty laugh, a witty 
expression, a genial, natural, unprofessional manner and 
talk — are regarded as unbecoming, and even motally faulty. 
Hence he who has strong natural impulses in him, and strik- 
ing angularities of mind, must either hypocritically conceal 
all these under the garb of professional seriousness and sanc- 
tity, or else his piety will be questioned, and even denied, 
by these people. 

Now we say nothing of the uncharitablaiess and incon- 
sistency of all this; for it is generally the hearer that has 
the " beam " in his own eye that sees most readily the mote 
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in his minister's ; but we have to clo with its unreasonable- 
ness. We say, that the men who look for perfection in the 
minister are " unreasonable men." Are not ministers, lUie 
all men, the eliildren of the fall? Do they not inherrt pas- 
sions common to their race?. Were they not, like others, 
born of imperfect parents, and brought up under the influ- 
ences of corrupt society ? Have they not the inward tend- 
endes and outward temptations to sin which belong to all ? 
Is it so dear that a pastor's life ia more favorable to high 
piety than the life of the farmer, the merchant, and the 
mechanic ? 

Moreover, were the apostles perfect? Wore they not 
ever fighting against the corruptions of their naturo, and 
pressing after that which they had not attained — the prize 
of perfection? It is "unreasonable," then, to expect per- 
fection in ministers. Reason would tell you to thank God 
for the excellences whidi you discover in them, to expect 
the development of imperfections, to throw over them the 
mantle of charity when they appear, and to invoke the Holy 
One to make them " perfect in every good word and work." 

" It is expected," said John Wesley once, " that the preach- 
ers be men of one work and noted for piety ; at the same time 
I see no reason why they should not bo the most vivacious 
and cheerful men in the world." A bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, now dead, was noted for his almost hi- 
larious disposition in conversation, and yet no man was more 
pious at heart or successful in his ministrations. 



II. Those CnuacH i 

IXPECT THEIR MINISrSR TO BE ALWAYS PBESENTISG 1 
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a class wlio expect their minister to echo in every sermon 
their own thoughts, and upon every question that comes 
up to pronounce tJieir views. Every discourse, too, must 
have something to meet their peculiar circumstances, and to 
gratify their individual taste. Unless this is the case they 
instantly display a spirit of dissatisfaction. They will re- 
turn from the sanctuary, not with hearts liounding with grati- 
tude for the opportunity afforded of blending their thoughts, 
sympathies, and souls in the worship of the great congrega- 
tion, but wilJi uncomfortable and almost angry 'foelings 
toward their preacher, because he did not exactly utter things 
accoiding to then tastes and -wishes These people know 
the entne circle of truih Although, perhaps, they ha^e 
spent the whole of their time m tilling the earth, vending 
their goods in the shop, or keeping boolvs in the countm:; 
house, and never devoted a whole ■«eek in then life to an 
earnest endeavor to get a connected and harmonious view 
of the system of divine truth, yet they, forsooth, Isnow aU ! 
They speak as if every particle of divine thought had been 
weighed in their little balance ; as if their little plummet 
bad sounded the depths of metaphysical divinity. Hence, 
whenever the minister pronounces mi idea not exactly in 
aecordance with their view, they have no hesitation in criti- 
cizing or wholly denouncing it. 

We call the men who thus act unreasonable men, 
First, Because their notions do not conslitute the Gospel. 
As astronomy is not the stars, and geology is not the earth, 
religious creeds are not the Gospe! ; they are only a few im- 
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perfeot human ideas about a grand and glorious system of 
infinite wisdom and love. The most comprehensive system 
of theology ever wrought out by the human intellect is only, 
when compared with the Gospel, as one poor acre of land 
cut off from the mighty continents of the globe, la it not 
unreasonable to suppose that the miTiister who has conse- 
crated his being to the exploration of the whole — to walk 
every road and scale every hill, to ^ig into every mine, to 
gather ilowers and fruit from every zone, is to be shut 
up within the few square yards that your little logic has 
hedged off from this immeasurable territory of wealth and 
beauty 1 Is it reasonable to suppose that he whose, work 
it is to study and sound out all the notes in redemption's 
scale of music, should be everlastingly ringing the few 
imperfect notes that you have acquired "i aotes, too, whose 
Mendings as yet make no melody tliat can charm the 
world? 

It is unreasooable, 

Secondly, Because the duty of the minister is to lead from, 
'^ first principles." His office is to bring out " things new" 
as well as old. He has to teach, and teaching implies the 
presentation of things not known before. The honest 
preacher therefore .is not the one who, parrot-like, is always 
going over the same subjects in the same old phraseology, 
but is one who presents new lessons of heavenly wisdom to 
his people. From the lower he advances to the higher 
branches, and none hut the unreasonable will complain of 
Mm because he leaves the primer and first reader for the 
higher readers in the great Bible school. There is an infin- 
itude for him to learn in the Gospel. 
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" Were man to live coeval with the sun, 
The paMareh pupil would Tie learcing still, 
And dying, leave his lesson liaK imleamcd." 

It is unreasonable, 

Thirdly, Because, though his ministry suit not some of the 
Chwch Tnembers it may suit others. Such are the diversities 
in our meutal make, circumstances, and experiences, that 
though the sermon suit; not that old saint, it may be just the 
thiug for that young eonYert ; though it may have no par- 
ticular fitness for the Christian well grounded in the faith, it 
may b© beautifully adapted to the inquiries of him who is 
exceedingly anxious to be rightly directed. The diseases 
of the mind are various, and the prescriptions adapted to 
some would have no value for others. 

Sometimes we tliink the sermon poorly adapted to the 
comprehension of the more illiterate of tho congregation; 
but here, as in other cases, the mistake is our own. The 
celebrated Dr. Bellamy was once preaching on the divine 
character and government when he had among his auditors 
a pious old negro man. At the close of the service a deacon 
of the Church, who thought the sermon utterly beyond the 
reach of the old man, aud therefore of no profit to him, 
inquired with some anxiety, " Well, my old friend, I fear 
you have not had much food for your soul to-day?" "O 
yes ! my poor soul has been fed eber so much ; Massa Bel- 
lamy make Gtod so big to poor negro's soul, so big." 



ni. The men . 

VraO SUPPOSE THAT HE WILL BE EQUALLT } 

It happens not unfrequently 
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when people hear that Hon. Mr. Brown, or some other titled 
dignitary, has been to hear their preacher and has expressed 
his dissatisfaction, called him too superficial, or too full of 
argument, or too full of anecdote and story, or too crude, or 
too speculative, or too something else, that their own con- 
fidence in Mm is shalteii, and they Ijegia to have fears that 
he is not Ihe man he used to be or, at least, is cot the man 
for liieir charge. This is general. A spirit of dissatisfaction 
with the preaclier has often crept into a congregation through 
the prejudiced and unfavorable judgment expressed by some 
one, or a few, possessing perhaps a little moneyed or other 
influence in the town. This -we pronounce unreasonable ; 

rirst, Jiecame of the diversiti/ of mental organizadon that 
exists among men. No two human faces are alike, and no 
two human minds are alike on all points ; they diifer in the 
kind and measm^ of leading faculties. Some are more dis- 
tinguished for im^ination than others; they like the truth 
done up with t3ie roses of poetry ; others have a predom- 
inance of the logical faculty, and they pride themselves in 
being called common-sense, plain, blunt men : tropes, figures, 
roses, and flights of fancy are a loathing to them. Then 
there are others of a philosophic turn of mind ; yon can 
satisfy them neither by poetry nor logic; they are dis- 
posed to accept nothing except that which discusses "tJie 
reason of things." Then, again, there are heai-ers strongly 
characterized by the intuitional propensitJes and powers ; 
they want none of your figures, your logic, nor your phi- 
losophy; but; the dear, manly, and devout statement of 
divine things that meets their sense of the true, the beautiful, 
and the good. We know a gentleman, a member of the 
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Church, who, the very moment the logical field is entered 
by his pastor, dropa his eyelids and plants his elbow or 
forehead in calm repose on the baclt of his forward neigh- 
bor's pew. He says he does not like metaphysics: meaning 
by this word everything except that which suits his state 
of mind. When, however, the field of logic is left, and an 
allusion is made to the auroral blush of mom, or the ver- 
milion dyea of the sinking charioteer of day, or the ban- 
nered clouds that go careering through the infinite depths 
of the sumnaer's blue sky, he is himself again; his eyes 
burst forth in full power, and he is all aglow with the 
fervor of the preacher's description of his favorite topics. 

Secondly. Beeause.of the diversity of experience ihatpre- 
■mih among mankmd. Minds which are thus diverse in 
their make are as diverse in the experience through which 
they have passed. No two occupy exactly the same point 
of vision in relation to truth, and therefore they can never 
take the same view; one will see an angle where another 
sees a curve, one a hollow where another sees a protuber- 
ance. These different points of vision, too, they have 
reached by different routes. No intellects have traveled 
exactly the same road ; and intellect often, if not always, 
looks at truth through the medium of the past, or through 
the coloring of one's vocation or profession. Two men 
witness a battle, one from a hill-top, the other from a valley. 
One is an army tailor, the other a professional letter- writer. 
The impies&ion made on the two minds will be very dis- 
iimilar, as also will be their descriptions of the battle. A 
shoemaker was once shown a portrait hy Apelles, the prince 
of Gi eoian pamters. He had not a word to say about the 
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faultless figure and the noble couatenance, that seemed 
instJuot with life and intelligence, but remarked that the 
shoes were not a neat Jit. The criticism was perfectly nat- 
ural, because he looked through the coloring or experience 
of his trade as he made it. A gentleman who once spent a 
night m % lumboi camp m Mime, saya that he found the 
convei nation, rf the woodmen was ahout nothmg but the 
felling ot timber With them it was hteiaJly ttue that "a 
man was famous aocojdmg as he hiJ hfted up axes upon 
tho thick tiCLs" A pieichei whowould mike his lemarlis 
specially effective with these men would have to allude to 

If, then, men are different in mental constitution, and dif- 
ferent in professional tastes, how, in the nature of things, is 
it possible for one preacher to be equally acceptable to all? 
Why, Peter did not see .dearly some of the glorious ohjecte 
that came within the sweep of Paul's vision, "Every man 
in his own order." The stars that gem the coronal of 
night shine with a different and an unequal luster. The 
plants that variegate the earth are not all exactly the same 
size, or form, or color. No two human intelSects shine 
alike, or think alike; and the impossibility of being alike is 
a glorious, impossibility. Let each seed as now, from the 
woodland violet, hiding its modest face in the crevice of 
the rock, to the mammoth pines of Oregon and California, 
produce a form peculiar to itself, and thus preserve forever 
the infinite variety of the landscape. Let " one, star differ " 
foi-evermore "-from another star in glory," and thus pre- 
serve the powei' of the nightly firmament to inspire ns by 
the boundless variety of its lustrous dome. 
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Let not all minds thiiik alike. Uniformity in human 
thought would be aii anomaly in the universe and a curse 
to the race : it would reduce our world to mental stagnation 
and death. Let us not, then, be so foolish as t« expect that 
he who is a ministei' to one must be a minister to all. It 
cannot be. A man is only truly a minister to the grade of 
mind next below him, and between whom and himself 
there is some degree of similitude and sympathy. You 
may have a lamp that is big enough for your little cottage 
room, but it is not big enough for tJie City Hall yonder. 

It d by a t tl at the sun which lights up om- 

y t m ■ft uld b 1 t n midnight amid the boundless 
am[ ltd fat! It l preachers are not fitted to 

p ach h f th great m n of the earth, there are some 
that ai but 1 n t &ay tl t those who fail here are un- 
fitted to minister to many, aye, to any almost of the great 
nimiber of other c 



IV. Thr men are unseasonable i 

HiBiit own BFFOUi. There are 
not a few men and women in congregations who espect to 
get good, and even to be made good, by the micister; and 
that ia a way, too, almost entirely independent of any- 
thing being done on their own part. They come to church, 
and they listen and are orderly and respectful ; hut this is 
about all they do. And yet they expect to receive great 
spiritual benefit, and cry out against the dryness and un- 
profitableness of the ministry if their expectations are not 
realized. They say, We do not feel ourselves benefited by 
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lur minister — we are not being fed at all. 
But are you doing your part ? Acting as you do, you are 
"unreasonable men" if you expect aay good. In the na^ 
ture of the case, no preacher can benefit you unle^ you do 
three tilings : 

Tirst. Yoit wMst prepare yom- mind to receive good, 
from his sermons. Such is our mental constitution that 
ideas can only deeply affect and pennanently influence us 
as we single them out, and get each separately to occupy 
and possess the mind entirely for the time. We must 
sweep for the moment every other idea from the soul, and 
get tho one we wish to influence us to fill the whole horizon. 
A student in developing a theorem, or working out a 
cult equation in algebra, cannot at the same time be occu- 
pying his mind with a land trade or a sugar speculation. 
He must have but the one thing present with him if he 
pects to roaster his equation, or, having mastered, to 
member the steps by which he reached the result. 

In this age of stir and speculation men must spend some 
time, before entering God's house, in dearing their minds of 
worldly rubbish if they expect to receive good. It will not 
do to carry with them their houses and hams, their stocks 
and their farms, their city lota and their abundant mer- 
chandise; for it is not possible for any sermon properly to 
influence men who thus act. You, whose moral sensibilities 
are incrusted by the drying heat and bustling tread of six 
days' commercial life — whose whole spiritual being, in fact, 
is overlwd with business memories and business hopes, 
you must spend some time in your closet with God and 
your own souls, endeavoring to break up this hard crust 
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thit o\cilaj=' J )ui spirit jmiim^t teir up the weeds, out 
down the biius "udbiush and dear the soJ ifjou expect 
with bencht to leceive the ' engrafted ivord How did 

jou like the sumjn? s^ida gentleman onix, to an elderly 
member of tho Methodist Churih wheie we ii^ide The 
discourse wis by a young man and bj mtuy pronounced 
discursive and lame Like it sud the niembei m reply, 
"well, SIT I hke all sermons I was praying before I 
went to church, and ill the time I was at church and my 
wjul was greatly blessed ' 

Seeondlj Yov, muht reflect u^ ore the subjects whtch he 
present/, to yout notice A picachei may piea<;h ever so 
mstiueti^ely , he may develop loLtime aftoi doctrine, and 
establish truth aftei truth , but what ot all th s f ti e h ar r 
is with his heait like the fools ej •* n tl e eids of the 
earth 1 or what if he is soiiiid asleep Ins seat ' A pup 1 
at school, no matter who his teacl er n ay be must t \y 
his Ic^on, Let the greatest of n ithcmat c a s or ast o 
omers attempt to teaeh a class tl e ] rmc | les ol lesc [. tivo 
geometry, or the integral calo dus r the methods of cal 
culating an edipse ; of what use w 11 be hia vast acquire 
ments if the members of h s oliss w II i ot rdJect on what 
he says 1 We hear often of st p d (.ern o is but is ot the 
stupidity too often in the hearer rather than in the speaker 1 
No being can help a hearer independent of his own personal 
reflection. A preacher may bring to you the divine mate- 
rials out of which the temple of a holy character is to be 
formed, and he may point out to you the plan of the build- 
ing and the best way to accomplish the object, but he can- 
not bmld for you ; no man, no angel can build for you. 
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If the edifice is ever to be reared your own hand must do 
it; you must "build up yourselves in tlie most holy 
faith." 

Thirdly. You mwl reduce to practice the doctriTies he 
preaches. When does truth become incorporated in our 
nature, and therefore do us good 1 Not merely when it has 
made aa impression on the feelings ; if that is all it will 
evaporate in real life, as dew in the sun. Not merely when 
hy reflection it has taken the form of an intelligible idea in 
the intellect, for then it may merely shine with a cold moon- 
beam iafluence upon the underatonding, and have no power 
to penetrate and vivify the heart. But when it has been 
taken up in an act, when it has been embodied in a deed, 
then it has become part of ourselves, , 

You may hear the most eloquent sermon ever preached , 
by mortal tongue on benevolence and prayer, and it may 
make a deep impression on your mind at the time; but, 
unless you suitably embody the feelings awakened by some 
act of mercy and devotion, the discourse will prove no real 
■and permanent boon to you. Old divines used to speak of 
meditation as that digestive and appropriating power of the 
mind by which sermons were turned into nutiition and be- 
came part of the man. We would not dispaiage medita- 
tion ; but our impression is that it is achon that does this. 
Character is made up of habits, and habits ai e made of acts ; 
and it is only when the idea or impression is translated 
into an earnest act that it becomes a real power. Eeligious 
truth, if left to remain in the form of ideas in the mind, is 
only to the man like the rain-drop upon tie leaf; it may 
glisten like a diamond in the sun and add a moment's brill- 
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iance to tho object, but it is of no service to the tree ; bat 
■when ideas are translated into deeds, tliey are like the raia- 
. drops penetrating the roots, and bearing new enei^ into 
every branch. 

The want of action is the reason why so many people in 
our day are not fed by sermons. Hence, who are the men 
in congregations who complain of tlie want of food in ser- 
mons 1 They are the do-nothings, the sentimental loungers, 
who are forever studying their "frames and feelings," or 
else are in hot pursuit of some new notions or new preaoher. 
Men of religious action, the benevolent visitors of the poor, 
the tried and self-denying instructors of the ignorant, they 
are fdways fed by the sermon ; they live for something be- 
sides verbal and literary criticism. 

You who complain of not deriving good from tho ser- 
mons of your preacher neglect each of the three neces- 
sary conditions on which alone any good can possibly come 
to you. You expect good when you come to the sanctuary 
with a mind unprepared to receive the good seed ; when you 
make no effort to study thorougldy to understand and ap- 
preciate the statements that are addressed to you, and when 
you never attempt to reduce to action the doctrines that 
are proclaimed. Unreasonable men! would you expect a 
boy at school to advance who never studied, hut who slept 
half fie time, or had his eyes and thoughts on things outside 
the school-room'? Would such a boy, introduced into a 
gymnasium, over have his chest expanded, or his muscles 
developed by simply listening to lectures on parallel bars, 
dumb bells, and spring boards? Could a maa reasonably 
expect to become a great painter who should spend his 
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■whole time ia lisiaiing to lectures on the art, instead of 
taking up the pencil and the brush in order to embody the 
ideas on canvass 1 Well might ministers say ; Deliver us 
from su 1 nrea on bl men ! 

"Ih da enn once," said' a brother to us, " from a 
venerable e ant j eaeher, on benevolence. I thought 
the efl t e } le n but oae thing impressed me a little, 
' Go,' sa d he and do s imething after I have done preaching. 
Have it to say when I come back, four weeks hence, that 
you !utve done something, and my word and God's word 
for it, you will be a better and a happier man,' I knew a 
poor widow living on the edge of some woods about a mile 
from my home. Her husband had been dead two or three 
years, and with three helpless little girls she had a hard 
conflict with poverty. I had often spoken kindly to her, 
and thought my duty ended when the words were uttered ; 
but when the sermon of the old white-headed preacher was 
done the resolution was formed to go and do something. 
Next day I visited the cellar and measured out a bushel of 
potatoes, a bushel of apples, and a variety of other things, 
and having put them into a wagon, started for the cottage 
of the widow. A load of wood, for which I paid three 
dollars, preceded me. An hour's drive brought both 
loads in front of the house; and when my explanation 
was given there were wet eyes and warmer hearts in both 
parties. The widow wept for joy, and the children joined 
suits while I, finding my feelings too much for my strength, 
had to gi's e wa> also to tears. The act was one that gave 
me a new spuituql sturt; and when the preacher, at the 
end of tnL icui Meeko, came back, I thought Ids disoonrso 
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) of tile most eloquent I had ever listened to. The 
Jige was in myself^ not in him or his preaching." 



V, The men are unheasohable t 

WHO BSOEIVE HI3 SPIRITUAL SBKVIO 

SECULAR ACKNOWJ.BD&EMEBT. No true preacher will ever 
preach with an eye ta the dollar. All mercenary considera- 
tions will be borne down and engulfed by his ever-deepening 
concern to win souls. Still, in common with other men, he 
will have his potatoes and flour to buy, and his grocery and 
meat bills to settle, Mid according to the present airango- 
menta of society he will generally have to adjust these 
matters with money. Whence is he to receive this ? As 
a general rule it comes only as the reward of labor. He 
labors not, it is 'true, with a carpenter's plane, nor with 
the hammer of the blacksmith, nor with the plow of the 
farreier ; hut nevertheless he labors. The ofRcc of a true 
preacher is no sinecure, no lounger's bertJi; there is no 
work so arduous as his. It is the labor not of limbs, but 
of brain and heaj* ; it is a constant draw upon the very 
fountains of nervous energy. Five hours of hai'd study is 
a greater tax on the body than ten hours of ordinary man- 
ual labor, ""All persons who have been accustomed to 
dose study," says Dr. George Moore, " will remember the 
utter and indescribable confusion that comes over the 
mind, and the strange failure of physical strength when the 
will has wearied the brain. The hand-workers live long 
lives if they work in the open air ; but the head-workers 
too often exhaust the nervous system and have miserable 
Jiealth or early graves." 
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Nor 13 there any work ao useful to society as the work 
of preachers. Tke mmistry of the United States are a 
great police force to society. Where is the business man 
in community who would he willing to aholish the min- 
istry? Where is the man who would Javor the sale of all 
our churches, with the intention of converting them into 
money and putting the money out at ten per cent, for 
some other than religious purposes 1 The truth is, the 
preachers of our own country are not only the test but 
the cheapest policemen the country has. Is there any 
worker, therefore, who is entitled to more respect than the 
minister? If the labor is the most arduous and the most 
useftiljOught it notto secure the most ample secular retural 
Paul recognizes and enforces this common-sense claim : 
"Who goeth a warfare any time at his own charges? 
Who plantetit a Tinejard, and eatelh not of the fruit 
thereof? Or who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the 
milk of the flock ? For it ie written in the law of Moses, 
Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth 
out the com. Doth God take care of oxeni If wc have 
sown unto you spiritual thm^, is it a great matter if we 
shall reap your carnal tilings? I^en so hath, the Lord 
ordained thai they which preach the Gospel shall live of the 
Gospel." 

In the light of these words, how unreasonable does the 
conduct of some people appear in relation to their minister. 
There are men who receive and expect large services from 
him, and who make little or no return. They pay or 
promise to pay fifty cents or one dollar a quarter, making 
from two to four doOars a year, and for this paltry sum 
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they expect presushing every Sabbath, and a pastoral visit 
oace in every two or three weeks, or eise they set up com- 
plaints against him and seek to spread a spirit of dissalas- 
fiwitioiL through the neighborhood. There are families in 
almost every congregation all over the country who spend 
more for candies and toys for their children oi who ta keep 
up with the newest styles, give m re to the miUmei f i 
new IjOBnets than they give to the i preacher If it is the 
oyster season, and they are residents of the c ty there is 
money in their pocket for the oysters b it a si m s pplj of 
funds for the preacher. If a farm m the neighborhcod is to 
be sold cheap they have money or boirow it^ for the first 
payment, and then having put theiiselves m debt they an 
not of course give anything inoie £di the balance cf the 
year ! You pay one dollar and a half or two dollars a 
week for hired help in your hou^e the act is well enough, 
but how much do you give the preachei ' In all honesty 
ought you not to give him twenty five dollats a year this 
being one quarter only of what you p^y your kitchen gjr] ' 
ought you not to give fifty dollars ' But you do not , you 
screw and sqvuiin, and threaten to go to some other cheaper 
charge every time an allusion is made to the preacher's 
support. " It is nothing," say you, " hut mowey, money, 
tnomy all the time !" But then don't you know that you 
are the man that coniplains the most, and yet the one that 
gives the least? Does not every man know, who knows 
anything about the finandal matters of a Church, that tie 
members who send up the most piteous lamentations about 
money are always and invariably the men that subscribe 
but never pay their subseiiptions, or else subscribe so little 
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that the poorest widow equals them? You can ohUm 
some intereatjag statistica on this point by early application 
to tha stewards of tiie charge where you belong. Call at 
some of their official meetings and make inquiries. You 
will find them both agreeable and communicative. 

The officers of the navy and army of the government receive 
throe tlaousand, four thousand, six thousand, and ten thousand 
dollars a year; the superintendents, presidents, secretaries, 
and general ticket agents of our railroads receive from 
eighteen hundred to fifteen thousand dollars a year; book- 
keepers and salesmen receive from six hundred to four 
thousand doUara a year ; mechanics and tradesmen make 
from four hundred to fifteen hundred dollars a year. But 
what are the salaries of preachers in this country? The 
Wesleyans of Great Britain receive an average of near fif- 
teen hundred dollars a year ; while the average of Meth- 
odist preachers of America, including house-rent, does not 
reach four hundred dollars a year. The Presbyterian and 
Congregational Churdies in the lai^e cities pay more, but 
take the country through, the average paid their ministry is 
only about three hundred and sixty dollars a year ; the 
Episcopal Church pays stUl less ; the Baptist Church about 
three hundred and twenty dollars, and the Methodist Prot- 
estant Churdi scarcely three hundred. Now is it not 
unreasonable for Church members to expect their preachers 
to live on such allowances, to preach good sermons, and to 
do full pastoral work ? 

Their children have to eat like other children, and if they 
cannot get bread from the congi'cgations whom they servo, 
they must work with their own huaids for it. And if the 
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attention of a preacher is thus dirided his services inevitably 
become imperfect and of but little profit. Can a nian who 
has just lost a child or & wife preach while suffering his 
great sorrow 1 Can a man who is raeked with distress as 
to where the money for the next pair of shoes, or the next 
barrel of flour, or the next anything needed shall come 
from ; wo say, can a preacher thus hai'assed be in a state 
of heart and mind for active service? We think not. 
Anxiety, above almost every other thing, affects the func- 
tions of the body, and especially of the stomach, and then 
follows nervous disease in all its various forms, and then 
again comes general lassitude and ineffectiveness out and in 
the pulpit on the part of your preacher. When a merchant 
emplojs a J u g n a as cle k 1 o s ca efil to tell 1 n to 
n ^ke as h s one 1 us less that of ^ell ng well an 1 ap dly, 
E ery otl e thmg mist he d sm s ed, e erj o e pation 
tl at wo 11 1 Tie tie atte ton must be gnored anl he 
must g ve 1 nself vhollj t his work O gl t ot en to 
place their preachers in such a position as to allow a similar 
free, full, and undivided attention to the one thing in hand % 



"VL The men abb ukrbasokable toward thbir minister 

WHO EXPECT HIM TO BE VERY USEFUL, WHILE THET ARK 

men in most congregations who are more, than ready to 
complain of the want of their preacher's aueoess — " croak- 
ers." They talk of the duU times, the few that arc being 
added to the Church, the little increase made to the congre- 
gation, and the small amount of influence exerted upon the 
neighborhood ; and they refei' all this to the ii 
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or the want of a popular element in tlie preacher, when, at 
the same time, much of the cause is in themselves. They 
not only do noj encourage him with their sympathies and 
prayers, and aid him by their hearty co-operation, but, prac- 
tically, they hinder him. The power of a minister upon his 
neighborhood depends greatly on his people. They are his 
witnesses ; the force of his statements on the minds of 
others depends not half so much on the potency either of 
his logic or eloquence as upon the testimony furnished by 
the every-day life of his people. They are his "epistle 
known and read" of all the men in his charge. Suppose 
now that his members are narrow in their conceptions, 
gross in tteir sympathies, false in their dealings, and hypo- 
critical in their lives, what will be the effect on the com- 
munity where they reside 1 Will they not be lilte the man 
whom, a lawyer brought into court as a witness to confirm 
the statcmenta of his client, hut who, the moment he was 
placed in the witness-box, swore the opposite of what he 
before professed, thus stripping the counsel of all his power 
over the jury? The ministry of many a iaithful, toiling 
preacher has been neutralized and destroyed by the conduct 
of those who are known as his people. Like Achan in the 
camp, they prevent all victorious deeds being wrought for 
the truth and God. 

We know several congregations where the people stand 
side by side and shoulder to shoulder with the preacher. 
They do not use dissectmg knives on his sermons, 
but pray for him, and defend his character, and assist 
him in bis pastoral work, and the consequence is that 
those coiigi-egations are growing congregations, sinnere 
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are eonvcrtod, and the cords of Zion are lengttienal 
and made strong. If iill congregntions were as the 
few, "what a "work of evangelism the country "would 
witness! 

There is much talk about the mmisiry for the times. We 
■would not for a moment defend the loafing preacher, the 
man who does as little as he can, studies none, and delights 
chiefly in gossip and street-comer debate. But is there not . 
quite as much need of a church for the limes as a ministry 
for the times ^ Are there not too many Jerry Larkum's in 
the Church, men who luxuriate iu the prospect of a millen- 
nium, but who do everything in their power to keep it back ; 
men who hear a sermon for the salce of telling their wives 
Mid children how poor it was, and who delight in nothing 
so much as when their preacher becomes embarrassed or 
makes a bad failure. 

Of professional censors and dyspeptic Christians there 
are all too many. We want, for the world's good and ref- 
ormation, those who "will make Christianity the sovereign, 
predominating purpose of the soul. "Go a little deeper," 
said a wounded guardsman of Napoleon to the surgeon who 
was probing a wound just above his heart, "and you will 
find the emperor." So the real Christian may say ; " Go a 
little deeper, go to the core of my heart, and you will find 
the Saviour. Other aifections may lie on the surface, but 
this master feeling, this all-burning passion for Christ's 
cause and Christ's ministers, lives and lurks in the inmost 
depths. Other feelings I am possessed o{, but this one pos- 
sesses me: ' For me fo live is Christ. For this oTie thing I 
do, forgetting those things whidi are behind, and reaching 
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forth unto those things which are hoforo, I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 



HOMILY XIX. 

THB MEMORY OF FOSGIVEK SIK3. 

Who waa before a bkspliemer, aad apdsei-utor, md injuriouB. 
ITmoTHii W 

God's forgiveness is Ml, free, and thorough Yet foray- 
ing, he does not forget. God remembers forgivea sins, but 
he does not, will not, remcmbci them against vs. "Thou 
wilt cast all their sins into the depths of the sea." We 
should remember fhem. Let us thmk of the forgiven past, 
not with self-condemnation, for that were to do what God 
wiU not do, and so fer to undo what he has done, but with 
a view to self-improvement and tte divine glory. 

roiu' henefits may be derived from a proper recollection 
of our forgiven sins : 



I, TtIK MEMORY OP FORGIVEN SIN3 IS FATOBABIB TO HU- 
MILITY. Sjuiitnal pride is a sin to which the eminently 
holy, gifted, and useful Christian is liable. Let the first 
remember how he formerly defiled himself; the second, to 
■what unworthy objects he directed his noble faculties ; the 
third, that his pardoned sins may be, probably are, working 
fatal mischief in the world. Years ago he may have said a 
word that wrongly influenced some soul, and that soul in 
consequence may have gone far astray, and may now be a 
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wanderer on the "barren mountains of sin;" and where i 
there room for prided Why did Paul describe himself a 
" less than the least of all saints 1" 



n. The memoky op pobgivem sins 
wATL'HiruLNESS. Fofglveness has not destroyed our liability 
to sin. Forgiven sins have left weak places in our souls. 
Remember your old habits, your "besetting sins." Those 
■weak places will be the principal points of attack by our 
spiritual foes, and the strongest fort is no stronger Aan its 
weakest part. 

" Angels onr march opprae, 
Who stJU in strength excel, 
Onr aaoret, eworn, eterfial foes, 

Coimtleas, inTifflble ; 
From thrones of gloij driven, 
By flanniog vengeuice hurled. 
They throng tha ah*, and tiarkeu heaven, 
Aud rale this lower 'world." 

It becomes us therefore to wat«h \'igyantly the return of 
"unclean spirits," who, as night besiegers, are ever a 
to make the attack on the citadel of our hearts, and ii 
weakest places. 



in. The 1 

coupAssios'. We pity sinners. We have no inclination to 
call fire from heaven to consume them. Pardon has made 
onr hearts tender toward " all men." " For we ourselves 
also were sometimes foolish, disobedient, deceived," etc. 
The unforgiven arc the unforgiving, the nnmorcifiil, and 
stony-hearted. 
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IV. The memory of ¥orgivbs sins awakens GiiATiTiTDB. 
We are in danger of forgetting " all " the Lord's " benefits," 
but we cannot if we remember our sins. To the enlight- 
ened, the sanctified, heavenly mind, God's mercy in the 
forgiveness of sins will stand out in bold relief ag^nst the 
background of such thoughts as these : The iniquity of 
those sins ; Ikeir wamher, their miseries, actual and prospective, 
O the depth of that mercy t The sight of it made DaYid 
cry aloud: "Bless the Lord, my soul, and all that is 
within me, bless his holy name. Blesa the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all his benefits." Feed the flame of 
gratitude with thoughts of forgiven sins. See what Paul 
says in the context. 

Thoughts of forgiven sin give never-ceasing impulse to 
the song of the redeemed in heaven : " Unto him that loved 
us, and washed us from our sins in his own blood, and 
hath made us kings and priests unto Gfod and his Father ; 
to him he glory and dominion for ever ajid ever." 

But O tho memory of uiiforgiveii sins in the dark scenes 
of retribution ! 
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HOMILY XX. 

THE GREAT CALAMITY. 

Although Oio fig tri;o ahHll not bloBSom, neitliot sliall fruit be in the 
vices ; tlie labor of the olive ahdl teH, and the fields stall yield no meat ; 
the floot shall be out off from tiie fold, and thBre shall be no bard in the 
statla; yat I ■willtejoioo in the Lord, 1 15111 Joy in the God of my aalvo- 
tion. HiBiEKDi iil, IT, 16. 



Habakkur was receiving communications from God when 
he wrote the text. The condition of the Jews called forth 
the sympathy of this good man. Ho exemplifies that sym- 
pathy by appealing to the Most High on their behalf, and 
he receives attention from the mighty God of Israel. How 
little he was influenced by the material, and how much by 
the spiritual, our text abundantly proves. 



I. The divine bulb is to maee an abundant puovision 
FOft man's phtsioal wants. The great Creator gives him 
the fig tree, the vine, the olive, the fields, the flock, and the 
herd. Observe, 1. Tfie easiness of ffod's wealth. 2. .HVs 
mpreme regard for man^s comfort. 

II. Tee good mah recosbizes tub possibilitt of a total 
failure nj THIS PEOVieiOK. "Although the fig tree," etc. 

I^t. Such a failure is fearful to contemplate. 
Secondly. Such afailwe must occur through one or both 
the following causes: 1. Man's neglect "The sluggard that 
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■will not plow by reason of the cold shall hog in harvest and 
h&ve nothing." It is a fixed law in God's imivorse that "the 
man who will not work shall not eaL" 2. A direct visita- 
tion from. God. One fiery blast from Jehovah's nostrils 
■would bum up the material and animal kingdoms. At his 
presence the mountains melt away, and the earth smokes. 



111. That in the vjsbt face of this caeamity thk good 
MAfl TBioMPHAHTLY ooHFiDBS IN GOD. "Yet Will I rejoloe in 
the Lord." The wisdom of this conduct is seen in two 
things : 

First. In the diviite ivrniutahility. 

Secondly. Oveat calamities afford scope for the develop- 
ment of great principles. Trials, if very heavy, kill little 
men but make great ones. Just as an Atlantic billow bears 
the reeling ship aloft, so does the mighty wave of trouble 
lift to notice a true son of God. Trials strengthen and 
develop love and faith. 



IV, That this suci-ime cohfidesck is bxbecised b 

GOOD MAH BECAUSE IIB HAS EXPERIENCED A GREAT I 

ANCE. " I will joy in the God of my salvation." 
]?irst. This is a deliverance from the greatest evil. 
Secondly, This is a deliverance to the possession of the 
greatest good. This man has in him the elements of immor- 
tality. He is a king's son and an heir of heaven, 
is his future residence and the universe his estate. 
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HOMILY ZXI. 

OWE IN 1SS. 

And Jesua anaWBiiug, add, Were tliei-c not ten cleaiisedl but where 
are the nine ! These are not found that raturned to givo glory ta God, 
aaye this stcmgor. Ltike xvii, 17, IB. 

This is tte language of disappointed love; amd the narra- 
tive teaches : 

I. That most mes rsDEa gbbat trial will apply to 
HBAVBir poR BBLiEF, The leprosy was a great affliction. It 
was pamful, infectious, hereditary, and vncwable hy ordi- 
nary means. In times of great commotion and trial all men 
believe in the existence and ahility of God. 



II. That God somedimbs i 
OF UNGODLY MEN. All of the tea lepers were healed. There 
are some prayers which God binds himself to answer. " Call 
upon me in the day of trouble ; I will deliver thee, and thou 
shalt glorify me." " Call unto me, and I wUl answer thee, 
and show thee great and mighty things which thou knowest 
not." There are prayers i^ain that God may answer or not. 



III. That while most peat in distress, only the good 

WILL EEBL TRUE GRATITUDE ITOK DBLIVEHAfTCE. Only One 

returned. Gratitude, was expected from all — was the obli 
gation of all. 
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IV. That where tbdb gbatitudbi kiists it will shoh' 
n'BELF. This one came and gave thanks. Gratitude will 
show itself: 'SirsX^Voluntarily ; ^e,aGa&\j, Humbly ; Thirdly, 
Independently — alone. 



HOMILY XXII. 

THE TWO PATHWAYS. 

Enter ye Iii at the Btrait gBtc: for wido is tlio gute, and bro!«[ ie 
the way, that leadetli W deBtrviotlou, andniimy there be wMch go in 
thereat! beoausa strait ie tlia gate, and iinrrow la tJie way, wliioli 
leadeth unto lift, and fow there lie that find it, Mait. vii, 13, 14. 

These words toach ; 

I. That human LrsK has two, ahd bot two mohal path- 
ways : the " hroad and the narrow Way." The diversities 
whicli obtaiE among manltind, in their drcumstaiiccs, con- 
stJtution, attaJnments, forms, spheres of action, and lines of 
pursuit, are welLuigh endless. On certain classifying prin- 
ciples it would he easy to aiTange them into very numerous 
and distinct divisions. To the eye of Jesus, however, all 
appeared in two great journeying classes. He saw all souls 
flowing in one of two directions. In tke march of moral 
mind, to any conceivable point of business or pleasure, to 
the most ephemeral thought or transient feeling, there are 
but two lines, the bight and the wbohg ; there is no middle 
way for •<ouh to anything, however trivial. Every thing 
felt, thi>ttght, done, endured, nr enjoyed by a moral being 
IS moral, and is morally good or bad. This fact (1.) makes 
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human life very solemn, and (3.) renders tlio ascertainment 
of our true character very easy. 
We learn from the passage : 

II. ■ That all on boih thbsk pathways abe progressh.g 

JFirst. All are progressing. In neither the broad nor the 
narrow way did Cihrist see anything standing or fitting — all 
were going. There is nothing stationary : fJie whole uDi 
verse, mental and material, lilce an ever-movmg machine, 
has every wheel in action, even the small dust. Nor is 
anything stationary about moral character ; it is ever pass- 
ing from stage to stage. There are two features iu the prog- 
ress of moral character, ■whether in goodness or evil, worthy 
of note. First. It is individually opiioTial. The stars, the 
winds, the waves, can neither modify' nor stop their prog- 
ress. They have no control over tie forces which urge 
them on. Nor can we stay or modify the progress of our 
bodies to dissolution. We cannot pause a moment in our 
march to the grave ; both asleep and awake we are going. 
But, naorally, the progress of the soul is with us ; we move 
or stop it as we please. We can pause in our moral 
pathway, or reti'ace our steps, or go faster on. The other 
feature in the progress of the soul worthy of note is, 
Secondly, That it is ever aecelerative. By this 1 mean that 
the longer it continues to move in the line, either of good- 
ness or evil, the more momentum it gathers and the faster 
it proceeds. Its progress is not like the progress of the 
planets or the ocean. The stars do not seem to move 
quicker now than they did in the days of Adam, nor does 
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the oceaE (Ah or flow with greater speed. But the prog- 
ress of tJie soul in character is something like Ihe progress 
of the cascade, it gathers fresh momentum every moment. 
Hence a bad man will perpetuate deeds of mic|uity to-day, 
the bare idea of which would have overwhelmed him a short 
time ago; and henee, too, & good man will perform now, 
with ease and happiness, deeds of self-sacrifice which at the 
outset of his religious life he would not venture to at- 
tempt. 

Secondly. Alt are progressing to diverse hut appropriate 
ends. The broad way " leadeth to destniotioa." The word 
destruction does not mean annihilation, but perdition ; not 
the termination of ex^tence, but the tewnination of the 
blessings of existence; the destruction of everything which 
makes existence worth having, or even tolerable. The nar- 
row way "leadeth unto life," Life here is the opposite or 
antithesis of destruction. It means not mere existence, but 
blessed existence. The one course, tlierefore, leads to ill- 
being, and the other course to weWbdng. Now both these 
ends, though so diverse, are appTopriate to the cause. A 
life of sin leads naturally to this destruction. In every sin 
there is a throwing away of some portion of the blessing 
of existence, and man has only to keep on sinning in order 
to strip himself of everything but sheer being. And so of 
holiness; holiness leads to life— is life. "To be carnally- 
minded is death, but to be spiritually-minded is life and 
peace." "Be not deceived; God is not mocked; whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap; he that soweth 
to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption ; he that sow- 
eth to the spirit, shall reap everlasting life." 
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From tliis passage it appears : 

III. TllAT ■ 

iu,. Here is the command : " Ester ye 
in at the strait gate." 

Two things are hero suggested; 

FirsL Tliat the duty involves great difficulty. It is a 
"strait gate." There is no difficulty in entering on the 
broad road. The gate is wide ; you can step easily through. 
One cause of the difficulty we have here suggested in. the 
jfumber pursuing each course ; there were many entering 
the " wide gate," and walking the "broad road," hut only 
" a few" passed through the " strait gate" into the narrow- 
way. Man is a social being, is wonderfiiUy influenced by 
numbers; he will follow the multitudes as the tides follow 
the moon. This mighty social force has ever been against 
holiness in the world. It was especially so in the days of 
Christ, All the classes in Judea were against the new re- 
ligion of rectitude and love. He, therefore, who would 
adopt a religious life has to extricate himself from the ten 
thousand ties with which society binds him to itself. He 
must be singular; he must leave the multitude and walk 
with the few. 

But however difficult, it m/ust he done. God commands 
it, and our eternal wellheing depends on it. No man has 
a right to bo in the broad road ; every moment he is tram- 
pling on the eternal principles of law and order, battling with 
the moral influences of heaven, violating all the high intui- 
tions of his own nature, and walking under the darkening 
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skadows of that ever-blaekening and expandiog thunder- 
cloud of retribution, whose elements, if it burst, "wUl 
" Beat upou Ilia Halted aoul 

In ouu etemsl storm. '' 



HOMILY XXIII. 

ONE AND ONLY OKE PRO EAT: ON, A BENEVOLENT 
ARRANGEMENT. 

I aliKll betold man no more with, tlio inLabitainla of tie world. Isaiah 
xiKviu, 11. 

Neither eaii tliej pasa to TiB,tliiit would oome &om thence. Lukb svi, 20. 

Tkebk are two facts that give death a profound solemnity ; 

Pirst. That it separates a man forever from his coimec- 
tiom in this world. HezekiaJi felt this now : " I shall behold 
man no more," etc. Job felt this ; "When a few years are 
come, then I shall go the way whence I shall not return." 
What living man has not been impressed with this idea 1 
the idea that when he dies he shall return to his house no 
more. The old scene of his first impressions, the brown 
school-house and the hill behind, with the old play-ground, 
and the comrades with whom he roamed the woods and 
valleys and fields ; and farther on in life, his anxious labors, 
his tender friendships, and his dear associations, are all left, 
and left forever. However trying this world may~be, it 
contains much, very ffl.uch that is dear to us. Here we felt 
the first sensations of life; here the first trwns of thought 
arose ; here we have received the elements of our character ; 
here ali our joys have been experienced, our trials endured, 
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and our labors prosecuted. Here sleep the dust of our 
parents and friends. To leave all this forever is a sad 
thought. To "return no more" forever to the field we 
have cultivated, to the shop where we have transacted our 
business, to the study where we have striven after knowl- 
edge ; to retiU'H "no more" to oUr dwelling and to the 
dear drcle of the heai't — how solemn all this ! 
The other fact that gives death profound solemnity is. 
Secondly That tl separates a man forever from all pro- 
htttionary means of tmprovemenf. Ahraham gave this idea 
to the rich niau in the world of perdition : he assured him 
there was an impassable "■ g%iy^^' fixed bettoeen him and all 
remedial meaif After death character seems stereotyped. 
He that is unjust remains unJMst forever. This is a move 
solemn iact thiii the other, though perhaps not so deej 
generally felt To bo out forever, if we are wicked, from 
Bible?, sanctuaiios, and all mediatorial influences and helps 
to have in impassable gulf between all that is bright and 
fair in the universt, and one's self— how solemn Hiia ! 

Now tiie point to which attention should be fastened 
T/iat this fact, whioh is profovm.dly solemn, is n^tlier cr 
nor unjust, but, on the contrary, highly benevolmf. Skeptics 
ask the question, Wby should this be 1 Why should there 
not be a plurality of probations? Why should not man 
have more chances than one? Where is the goodness of 
God in making man's destiny through eternal ages to depend 
on his conduct during the few passing years of this earthly 
life t Now we are prepared to majntoin that there is much 
more divine goodness displayed in his giving man only owe 
probation than in giving him two or any number more. 
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I. TlIBRE IS MORE GOODNESS IN THIS AHBASGEMBNT TO THE 

iNorvjDUAi. HIMSELF Three facts wOI illustrate this : 

iPvrst. That in case a man had a seeond prolation, and it 
failed, his gidlt and tmsery would, he considerably enhanced 
by it. (I.) Pwrdskment will be in a great measure propor- 
tioned by the pnvileges and opporUmities abused. " He that 
knoweth his master's will, and doeth it not," etc. " If I had 
not spoken to them," said Christ, " they had not had sin." 
"What is the guilt of a heathen compared with a man living 
in Christian lands t (2.) That the privileges and opportw- 
nities connected vsiih. his first probation are such as to impose 
incalculable responsibility. " If he that despised Moses's 
law died without mercy," etc., what then would be the guilt 
of a man who had ot only 1 veil thr u^l i fi t ; rota 
tion but a seco 1 ' "W hat rUl ? uld 1 e be t su g 
lip? etc. 

Secondly. Thai the an who abused the fi t p ob t o 
would be most I Lely to ah se the seeoj d It a a pn i 
through all the remed al fluen es of the first probation — 
nature, sacred 1 terature sanctiares the counsels an! al 
monitjona of the p on the Gospel m mst y— nd not be 
saved but harden d by all u Id there ot b a c e- iv tj 
that if he ente ed p u ^ seco 1 probato the second 
would also feiP (1 ) Be ause he viouH enter pon the ec 
ond with hardenei se s btl ties He d d n t so the fiist 
We began our ex ste ce here w th tende o seim es At 
the first we sh i k f om tl e false and the vile O y,\ ole 
moral nature ev Ited it the h st sm Y u lememb r the 
day and the pi her j o tte ed the fi st ] r t iie vord 

or the first fal el oo 1 1 u tl o „ht tl e so ho t 1 o 
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you with your own conduct, never again will I do either. 
But how was it in subaeijuent years, and how is it now 1 
(3.) Me would enter upon ike second teilh conjtrmed habits. 
His thoughts and actions would be bound to forms. It was 
not so with the first. We argue now that the longer a miui 
remains unconverted the less likely is it that ho will ever 
he. Every day's delay maltes the work harder and harder, 
and diminishes the probabilities in favor of a man's becom- 
ing religious. " Can the Ethiopian ehanwe 1 s sk o the 
leopard his spots? then may ye also do g od that lea ms-' 
tomed to do evil." If it be asked, May n t s me new 
influences be brought to bear upon the s ul n th s ond 
probation that did not act upon him in the first? We ask. 
What new influences are possible? We can only conceive 
of two kinds ; the penal and the meroi/ul. Will penal suf- 
ferings convert? Does the father awaken love in the child 
by the rod ? Will ages of misery in hell awaken love to 
the Creator ? Purgatorial fire is a philosophical absurdity ; 
love to God is virtue, and can the orbat obb ever make a 
creature love him by tormenting him with suffering ? And 
as to mereiful influences. Can there be any more merciful 
power brought to bear upon the soul than now ? Can God 
give a more moving and mighty expression of his love than 
sending his only begotten Son? 

Thirdly. That man's knowledge of a second probation 
would tend to counteract upon his mind the savi y t fi ence 
of the Jlrst. (1.) It would strengthen that proi. asii at g 
principle in his nature which leads him now to postpone the 
question of salvation. If now, when ho knows ho may have 
only a single day to live, or even a single hour, he postpone 
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ttie question of religion to "a more convenient season," 
(Felix did this even after the mighty force of Paul's appeal 
to his conscience,) how much more would man, if he were 
assured that when these few years of his earthly existence 
had run out, there would come another season in the great 
fiiture enabling bim to do there what he had neglected to 
do here. (2.) It would strengthen that presim,ing iendeney 
in his nature which induces him to rwn, the risk of the future. 
There is a tendency in man to rely on precedents, to argue 
from the past to the future. Because it has not been so it 
will not be so, it must not he so. " Because sentence agamst 
an evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the heart of 
the sons of men is fully set in them to do evil," On the 
whole, then, we say it is good to the man himself that there 
should be hut one probation : plurality of probations would 
be a curse to the race. 



II. There is mc 
THE DNivEBSE, Krst. BecausB it puts a greater restraint 
upon evil. How would evil spread by the multiplication 
of probations ! Who does not feel that it is a mercy that 
such men as Nero, Napoleon, etc., have only to live a short 
time 1 Depraved as men are, it is a blessing that the period 
of human life has been abbreviated, that they do not live to 
their nine hundred years, ae in antediluvian times. Secondly. 
/( heightens the motives to virtue. 

In conclusion : First. This subject teaches the great so- 
lemnity of life. Why are we here? To gratify the senses, 
to amass a fortune, or to gmn a little influence in the world? 
No! but to prepare characters for eternity. Secondly. 
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This iuhject ej-plains the eame&lness of God in Ms o/ppeals 
to man for reformation now. How earnest is God ! " As 
I live, saith the Lord Groil, I have lio pleasure in the death 
of him that dieth ; but rather that ho should return from 
his ways and live." Great beings are never earnest about 
little things. " To-day," saja God ; he knows that 



HOMILY XXIV. 

THE SUPPLIANT ENCOURAGED. 
" K any mBn laok wiailom, let h'l" aak of God, tliat glvoth to all men 
libetallf, KoA npbr^detli not. Znasa i, 5. 

There are at least six circumstances whicii are likely to 
induce men to npbraid those who seek of them, a favor ; 

I, When phb BirppLimi h\s beou&ht distbess on him- 
self. In thi5 ULse the party applied to is likely to upbraid 
arid say, It is jour own fault that you are in this condition; 
had you acted, otlierwise you would have been well enough 
off. But although the sinner has brought his v 
upon himself God will not upbraid. 



11. When the suppliant has e-jdea-i obkd lo i\jire thk 

PAHTT OF WHOM HE SEEKS THE F « OB II SUch LBSCS he IS 

likely to meet with severe repioots How can you thmk 
of asking a favor of me whom y u so ght f o irn ch t in- 
jure? But although the sinner has sougl t f) inj iri, God, 
he will not upbraid him when he asks a f tvo 
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III. When the suppliaht becomes too SEEdUBNT in his 
AiTLicATioN. If he has teen relieved frequently before he 
is all but certain of heuig upbraided. Not ao with God; 
the more frequent the more welcome. "]n evert/thmffhy 
prayer and supplication lot your requests be made kuowii 
unto Gtod." 



IV, When the strPi'tiANi is ah ttttkh btrangbb to the 
PABTr AppsALBD TO. There is then suspicion, and the plea 
is that acquaintances and neighbors have tlie first claim. 
There is upbraiding; but not so with God; none are 
strangers to him. 



V. When the suppliant happens to appeal at an in- 
convenient HOUR. Too early in the morning, or too late 
at night, or in the midst of engagements with frieads, clients, 
or customers. Then there wUI be upbraiding ; but not so 
with God. 



VI. Whg e i applies to one in whose 

HEART THBR B NBvoLENCE. This IS the cause 

of al! upbra 1 g B t t so with God ; he is " Lovb." 
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HOMILY XXV. 

THE FINAL HOME OF THE CHEI8TIAN KOT ON EAETH 
BUT IN HEAVEN. 

For hero we have no conlinuiiig dty, but we eeek ona Id come. 
Hebkewb siii, 14, 

The context is pervaded ty tWa thought; that he is a 
true believer who thoroughly identifies himself with Jesus, 
trusting in his atonement alone for acceptance with God and 
eternal life. 

The text presents three truths for consideration ; 



I. That man has t 
emphatically a pilgrim and a stranger. First The incon- 
stancy of human life. Secondly. The inevitable event of 
death. Thirdly. The (horn which awaits the earth. 

II. That the pbrmanbnt homb op the Christian is in 
HEAVEN. Heaven ia frequently' spoken of in Scripture 
under tho notion of a city. Of it true believers are citi- 
zens. (Phil, iii, 20.) The use of the figure teaches, 

First. That heaven is a place. Secondly. That heaven is 
a permanent place. Thirdly. That heaven is swre to the 
faithful believer. Tho words literally are : " The city which 
is to come.'" 



in. That to attain hkavhk is the Chmstian's 

The text is intensive. Literally : " We earnestly 
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seeJc" etc Who does not love horrte ? Our hearts arc 

First. Heaven, is seem-ed to the believer conditionally. 
Secondly. That condilion must be fulfilled on earth. 
Thirdly, Its fulfillment requires the vigoroviS application of 
ike whole mind. Finally. The hope of heaven inspires 
Christian cowage. " Let us also go, that we may die mth 



HOMILY XXVI. 

THE END BETTER THAN THE BEGINNING. 
Better is the end of & thing than tlie be^uing. Eoolkbusteb vii, 8. 

CoNCBBMisa some things, we may say the end is not 
better than the beginning. 

First Thei-e is sin. Sin is better, if the word better can 
be applied to that which is essentially bad, in its beginning 
than in its end. In its first stages sin is a comparatively 
pleasant tMng. The fruit to Eve was delicious ; the thirty 
pieces of silver in the hands of Jadas at fii'st were prized; 
but the end, how sad ! " Lu«it, ■nhen it has conceived, bring, 
etb forth sin : sin, when it is finished, bnngeth tortJi death." 
Sin begins som.etimes in pleasure, but ends la p^n ; begins 
in music, but ends in groani The daj 8 of a sinner's child- 
hood are often bright and genial , he often excites high 
hopes in the bosom of fond parents ; his teachers predict 
great things from his genial tendencies and fine talents ; but 
!is he yields to pleasure, silences the voice of conscience, 
follows tie desires of the flesh, his heart grows obdurate, 
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his habits are confirmed, age comes on, and he dies without 
repentance and without hope, 

Secondly, There are unwise enterprises, concerning which 
the end is not better than the beginning. The first stages 
of a mercantile or national enterprise, to the projector, who 
believes in its irciportance and feasibility, are interesting and 
pleasant The soul is interested, its ener^es are brought 
into fiill play, and its hope soars high. But if the methods 
of action are unwise, the enterprise will soon prove to be a 
house built upon the sand, which must totter and fall before 
the storm. The end of all unwise plana is worse than the 



Thirdly. There are partial reformations. A thoughtless 
sinner is aroused to a sense of his sin and danger. He 
resolves on reformation, he renounces his old practices, he 
severs himself from his old associates, he feels himself im- 
pressed with the truths of religion, he joins himself to the 
pious aud faithful. For a time he takes delight in his new 
■work ; but after a while there comes a change ; he ceases 
"running well," and goes back to the beggarly elements of the 
world, and " the last end of that man is worse than the first." 

The subject has a positive aspect. There are things 
whose end is better than the beginning; 

Tartly. There is an honest and a persevering search after 
truth. At the outset of all investigations the mind is often 
tasked with the arbitrary, harassed with doubt, and per- 
plexed with difficulties; but as it proceeds things appear 
more reasonable, obstacles are removed, and the mist grad- 
iiiilly rolls off the scene. The mind, in commencing its 
search for truth, is like a traveler in a strange land in the 
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dim dawn of the moiiimg. Every object is indistinct. 
Step hy step he moves, amid all the wixieties of doubt, on 
his untrodden path ; hut as he advances the light increases, 
the horizon expands ; at length the sun striltes tlie merid- 
ian ; he reaches an eminence from which he can look baclt- 
warA and onward, from which he can see things in all their 
distinctness, realize their proportions and beauty; his end is 
better than his beginning. 

Secondly. There is the history of Chrislianiti/. lis be- 
ginning, to all appearance, was bad. It came from despised 
Nazareth ; its founder was the son of a carpenter, who died 
as a malefactor ; its first preachers were fishermen of a 
humble grade. Systems, institutions, Itings and peoples, 
civilized and savage, were against it ; " it was despised and 
rejected of men." But its eud will be better ; its path is 
becoming clearer and clearer every day ; it is fast moving 
on to universal dominion ; it will one day be the empress 
of the world. The little stone shall grow into a mountm. 

Thirdly. T/iere are true friendships. Most true friendships 
at their outsets have trials. Misunderstandings, shalting 
confidence, wounding love, and giving rise to painful suspi- 
cions, are not uncommon at the commencement of true friend- 
ship. But as it proceeds mutual knowledge, mutual excel- 
lence, mutual love increases, and the twain become one. 

Tourthly. There is (he life of a good man, whose end is 
better than the beginning. To this, we think, Solomon par- 
ticularly refers : " Better is the day of one's death than tho 
day of one's birth." Birth and death ! What words, what 
events are these ! The one is the medium of admission to 
this world, the other the medium of dismission from it. Our 
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world ia a great thoroughfare of souls ; through birth thou- 
sands come into the world every day, and through deatli 
thousands pass away. Here ia an analogy between these 
two events, "birth and death : (1.) Both introduce to a new 
mode of existence. The change of tho mode of existence 
which occurs when we first come into this world is not 
greater than the change which death will effect. 

(3.) Both introduce into a sphere for which there has 
been an antecedent preparation. The child has organs 
fitted to this planet; it is made for it; the elements, laws, 
and provisions are suited to its organization. So it is with 
death. Death introduces the soul into a state for which it 
is fitted by this world ; some by the life lived have char- 
acters morally organized for hell, some for hea\en 

Now the statement that the end of life is better thin the 
beginning is not in accordance with the general sentiments 
of mankind. The birthday is generally considered to be a 
season of gratitude and joy ; and death, whether it occur m 
the spring-time of youth, or the decrepitude of age, is a 
season of sorrow and mourning. Humanity enters the 
world with joy and leaves it amid tears. 

That the end of a good man's life is bettor than the be- 
ginning may be further illustrated; 

I. At thb end ov his life he la httrodcced nrro a 
BBTTBR STATE. Pirat. Me begins his life amidimpuriti/. The 
first air he breathes, the first word he hears, the first im- 
pression he receives are tainted with sin; but at its end he 
is introduced to purity, saints, angels, Christ, Gfod! 

Secondly. He begins his life on trial. It is a moral battle; 
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shall he conquer ^ It is a race; shall he win? Itisavoy- 
age; shall he reach the havon? The mrf determines all. 

Thirdly. He hegins his life amid suffering. "Man is 
born to trouble," etc " lu this tabernacle we groan, eani- 
eslly," etc. 

" The nir is fuE of faiewells to the dying 

And monrnmgs for the dead ; 
The heart of Eaohal, for her oMldcsa dying, 
Will not be comforted." 

If the parent knew how much the child would have to suf- 
fer during his life ; if he could piei-oe the vail that hides the 
future, and see the temptations, the trials, the persecutions, 
the sorrows, the departures to evil, the moral falls ho 
would malce, would he not rather tremble than rejoice 
at his birth ? 



II. At thb ewd oir his lii'b hi 
TBa oooupATiows, Our occupations here are threefold, 
physical, mtellectaal, moral. All these are more or less of 
a painful kind. In the iirst we are toiling for bread; in the 
second grappling in the darlc with the mere rudiments of 
knowledge ; in the third wo are mortifying "the flesh with 
its corruptions and lusts." But in the state into which death 
introduces iis, the engagements will be congenial to the 
tastes, invigorating to the frame, delightful to the soul, and 
honoring to God. 



III. At the end of his Lira he 
SBTTBR SOCIETY. We ai'e made for society. There ; 
strictly speaking, no such thing as an anchorite or a naisa 
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thrope ; all men in a normal state desire tl 
of fellows. How often have we felt that our days would 
be filled and run over with imspeakable peace and satisfac- 
tion if we could but realize, in our mingling with society, 
as complete a friendship as we have dreamed of in tke rev- 
eries of the heart, and languished for when listening, afloat, 
in the wizard sphere of music. But society here is frei^uenfly 
insincere, non-intelligent, unaffectionate. There is much to 
pain in its duplicities, its treacheries, its hypocrisies, in it5 
ignorance, and in its cold-heartedness. The harshest draught 
in the cup of human life is wrung from misplaced afleetions. 
Byron, speaking of one who had been betrayed by a friend, 
says with great justness ; 

"It is as though the dcitd oouid fael 
The ioy worm about them atGal, 
Without tlie powBi to scare away 
The ooM ooueumera of their clay." 

But how delightful the society into which heaven will intro- 
duce us! We shall mingle with enlightened, genuine, 
warm-hearted souls, rising in. teeming numbers, grade 
above grade, up to the eternal Ofod himself. " There the 
wicked cease from troubling, and there the weary be at 
rest ; there the prisoners I'est together ; they liear not the 
voice of the oppr^sor. The small and great are there, and 
the servant is free from his master." 
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HOMILY XSVII. 

THE PHILIPPIAN jailor; OB, OOifVEESIOK. 

Then lie called for a light, and api-ang in, and auna trembline) and 
fell down before Paul aud SUae, imd brongbt tliam qnt, and siud. Sire, 
what must I do to be saved? And tliey amd, Believe on. tliB Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be eaved, end tb^ honse. Acts, xvi, 29-31. 

Here we have, 

I. .The initiative stages to conversion. First. A 
terrible sense of danger. The eartliquake and the strange 
and sublime conduct of the prisoners roused his guilty 
conscience. Secondly. An earnest spirit of inquiry, 
" What must I do to be saved V Thirdly. A readiness to 
do whatever is required. This is implied in the question. 
Something must be done by me ; I'll do whatever it is. 

Here you have, 

II. The ExCLusrvB means of convehbion, " Believe oa 
the Lord Jesus Christ." Paith in Christ is indispensable 
to produce this m.oral change. First. A change of charac- 
ter requires a change in beliefs. We are controlled and 
moulded by motives ; motives are beliefe. Secondly. The 
new beliefs necessary to proditee the true change must be 
directed to Christ. Christ alone gives us the true ideal of 
character, the true way of reaching it, and the true aids to 
enable us to do so. 

Here you have, 
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III. Tns G u HUB p ooNTBRSiON. "Thou slialt 

be saved." T\ hat sal ti a? It is not in any measure 
& physical d n t m ly an mtellectual change, not 

necessarily & I i ha g It is a moral revolution. It 
is the soul mg f m a nsiialisui to spirituality, from 
selfishness to benevolence, from the world to God. First, 
This conversion will insure the salvation of our own souls. 
" Thou shalt be saved." Secondly. Will lead to the con- 
version of others. "And thy house." It does not mean, 
of course, that his beliefs would save his family independ- 
ent of their own belief; but that it would prompt him to 
use such efforts as would, under God, lead his family to a 
faith imto salvation. 



HOMILY XXVIII. 



aaing wa slao are oompasBed about with so great a crowd 
i, let U3 lay aside every weight, and the sin whioli doth ao 
easily beset us, and let us run "witli pattenee the raee that is set before 
us, iooliing unto Jeeus the author and Bniaher of our faith ; who for tho 
joy that was Bet before Mm ondured the cross, despising the shame, and 
is set down at the right hand of the throne of God. Hkbhews sii, 1, 2. 

The Christian life ia often represented by a race. Many 
s afford proof of fiis : 1 Cor. is, 2i-26 ; Gal. v, 7 ; 
, 12-14. There are those who may be re- 
Angels, ancient worthies, the Church, 
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and even, the world may be looked upon as parts of that 
company. 
This passage teaches : 

I. That the Chmstias buhher is ait object of deep 
iNi'DBBei TO HIS SPECTATORS. This ia evident from two 
things ; 

First. The position of lite spectators. They surround 
the Christian runner. He is said in the text to be " con> 
passed" by them. They see how he begins, progresses^ and 
finish.es lie cannot throw aside a single glance rUax a sin 
gle efljit or violate a single oond t on of the race without 
being obseived 11 d detected 

Secondly The number t/ the 'tpeclj.to t That is vast 
"So great a clcud of witnesses The numbei of angels, 
ancient worthier ind p ous pecple that take 11 mteiest in 
the believei s course cinnct be computed 

This pa^aige tei lies 

n," That the Chhistian kitnnbr should put fokth 
GBKAT EFFOETs BECAUSE OP HIS ePBCTATOKS, "Wherefore 
seeing," etc, "let us lay aside every weight," etc 

First. He should divest himself of every enouitihranee. 
"Lay aside every weight." There are many things that 
wili always act as encumbrances on the Christian race- 
course. Ceremonialism, religious errors, business perplexi- 
ties, fear of man, inveterate prejudices, sinful propensities ; 
all these are so many dead weights." 

Secondly. He should avoid the sin to which he is most 
peculiarly prone. "And the sin which doth ao easily be- 
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set." Llibehefvias the "besetting sin of the Jews. Against 
that they 'were tixhorted to guard. It was their most for- 
midable antagonist. We all experience a greater proneness 
to some &m-i tliaii to others. Pride ia a sin to which one 
is peculiarly prone. It may arise from a constitutional 
tendency, or from gross ignorance. Wherever it exists it 
is an evil, and should be checked. It hinders improvement, 
renders tke character unlovely, gives a facility, to tempta- 
tion, and is ever a source of great unhappiness. Covetovs- 
ness is the besetting sin of another. ' He lives to accumu- 
late, not to distribute ; to get, and not give. Intemperance 
of a third. The wine-cup exercises upon him a bewitching 
[e is convinced of the sinfulness and ruin at- 
course, but finds it difiicult to r^ist. ^il 
lie besetting sin of a fourth. There is a great 
proneness to talk, and without extraordinary care to state 
what is calculated to injure rather than benefit the party 
spoken of. Hence the exhortation, " Speak not evil one of 
another, brethren," Afiffer is the besetting sin of a fifth. 
How difficult for some to restrain this feeling ! How 
easily aroused ! On what a slight provocation it will light 
up the eye and mantle the cheek ! 

Thirdly. Ife should mainiain great self-possession. 
" Eun with patience the race that is set before us." There 
are many exhortations to patience. " Let patience have her 
perfect work." "And to temperance patience." There is 
great need for patience in the study of Gtod's word and gov- 
ermnent, in watching for the results of Christian enterprise, 
in contending against the prejudices of ungodly men, and in 
the endurance of the varied ills and vexations of human life. 
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teaches, 



i AN OBJECT BE- 
FORB HIM FHOM -WHIOH HIS THOUGHTS SHOULD HOT BE 

DivBBTED BY HIS SPECTATORS. " Looking untp Jesus," etc. 
Jesus is the oliject. In looking to Jesus lie has to con- 
sider three things ; 

rirst 7%e worlr of Je'tm " The author ^nd finisher of 
ourtaith 

Secondly The Insiorj of Jet,us Yvh f i tl e joy tint 
■WIS set befcrc hiin endured theijoss despising the shame 
Tes s WIS nee m tc I and sutfermg He then endured 
gieat igony and despised the shsme assoc ated with its 
instrument He was sustoined in this by the leward ha 
had m prospect Thick upon these ti ts m his h st y 
Em late his m^iii less and diaw inspi^at on is he did 
f 1 o n the pr 7e hefoi e j ou 

Thidly T/e exaltahon of Jts^u And is set down at 
the right hand of the throne of God," He is now greatly 
honored. God, for his patience, perseverance, and suffer- 
ings has exalted him. Even so ye shall he rewarded if ye 
"run with patience the race that is set before you." 
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HOMILY XXIX 

RELATION OF CHRIST TO THE HUMAN SOUL. 

Bahold, I stand at tlie door and knook ; if any nam hour my voice, and 
open tJie door, 1 wUi eomo in to him, End ivjll sup witli Wni, and he with 

In these words we have three things: Christ's attitude to- 
ward the soul, his action upon it, and his aim in reference to it. 

I. His attitude toward the soul "I itaiid at the 
door." He is constantly in contact with the soul He 
does not come occasionally and then depirt, he stands 
Tliis shows, first, His deep concern In the eye of Chnst 
the soul is no trifling object. He Iiuows its capahihties, 
relations, power, infivence, interminable history. This shows, 
secondly, His infinite rondesccnwin. Frail man, who 
stands at thy door? The Creator of the universe, et«. 
This shows, thirdly, ^ss wonderful patience. Day after day, 
year after year, he stands there, "waiting to be gracious." 

II. His action upon the soul. He does not stand there 
as a statue doing nothing. He knocks. He knocks at the 
door of intellect with his philosophical truths ; at the door 
of conscience with his ethical principles; at the door of 
love with lus transcendent charms ; at the door of hope 
with his heavenly glories; at the door of fear with the ter- 
rors of his law. He knocks by providences and by preach- 
ing, by men and evente, by books and Bibles. This is hia 
action. The &at that he thus stands and knocks and the 
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door does not open, shows three things : First. The 7noral 
power of the sinner. Tlie soul has the power to shut out 
Christ It can bolt itself against its Creator This it does 
by dhecttng its thoughte to other subjects, by deadenmg its 
couvictions, by procrashnatiom This shows, secondly, 
The consummate folly o/ ihi smnet "Who is shut out? 
Not a foe or thief, hut a fnend, a jihysician a deliverer. 
This shows, thirdly, The awful t/mltint^t of ih, sinnu: 
It shuts out its pioprietor, it*, rightful Lord 



in. His AIM IH EBFBRBNOB TO THE 80UL It 18 not tO de- 

stroy it , but to tome into it and identify himself w ith ill 
its feeliogs, asipir<vtiona, and interests " I will ixime into 
him, and will sup with him, and he with me." This is fig- 
urative language, but easily understood. It means, 

First, Inhabitation. " I will come into him." We are 
perpetually letting people into our hearts. How pleased 
we are if some illustrious personage will enter our humble 
homes, and sit down with us, etc. It means. 

Secondly, Identijica^on, " Sup with him, and he with 
me." I will be at home with him, be one. with him. A 
conventionally great man deems it a condescension to enter 
the house of an inferior ; he never thiiiks of idenHfying 
himself with the humble inmate. Christ does this with the 
aoid that leta him in. He maltes its cares his own. 

Open the door, then, simier; let in the genial ray and 
the salubrious breeze upon thy benighted and withered 
heart; open the door, let in the Physician, and he will 
heal thee of all thy maladies; open the door, let in the 
Emaudpator, he will break all thy bonds and set thee free; 
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open the door, let in the King to thy wretched cell, itioa 
eriminal, lie has pardon to bestow. Open the door ; reasoc, 
eonsdence, all true voices in aJl worlds say, " Orim the 

" In the silent midiiiglit watolies 

List— thj bosom doot 
How it iuooketli, Imoctetli, knooketh, 

Knooketh evermore 1 
Say not 'tis thy pnlea is beating ; 

'l^s thy heart of sin; 
'Tis thy Saviour kuooks and erietb, 

' £ise and let me In.' 

" Death oomes on, with leolilesB foolEtepa, 

TotheiULllandhi.it: 
Tliink JOQ, Death will taiTy kuooMng 

Where the door is ahnt J 
Jeens waiteth, waiteth, waitolJi, 

Bnt the door ia fast ; 
Grieved, away Oie Saviour goeth ; 

Death breaks in at last. 

" Then 'laa lime to stand entreaUng 

Christ to let thee in ; 
At the gate of heaven beating, 

Wsitiog for thy sin. 
Nay^-alfls, thou gnilty creature I 

Hast thou then forgot ! 
Jeens waited long to know thee, 

J96!S Se inuws ihee luii." 
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THE DEVIL AND THE SWINE. 



HOMILY XXX. 

THE DEVIL AUD THE SWINE; OH, THE POWER OF 
EVIL OVER HUMANITY, AND THE POWER OF 
CUEIST OVER EVIL. 

And when he was oorae W the oth^ Bide into the oonutry of the Qec- 
gesenca, there met him two poeseaaed wili devlla, coming out of the 
tombs, exceeding fiercs, so that no man might puss by that wftj, etc. Matt. 
viii, 38-34. 

This is one of the strangest incidents in tlie history of the 
marvelous, the life of Christ. It natiirally starts at once 
two questions : first, Whether these two men were actually 
possessed with devUs, or the auhjects of some species of 
mental insaaity, such as hypochondria, epilepsy, or hioacy. 
This is a question of no practical moment, though it has 
oiigin-ited a large amount of coutcoversy, and is capahle of 
oiigmating a great deal more. The second question is, Of 
whit spiritu'il service can the record of such iiiciclents as 
these be tc us, the inea of this age 1 As it ia inscribed in 
thi"! world book, it is natural to suppose it bears in it some- 
thing of value for humanity. What nse is it intended to 
serve? To gratify tlie sense of the marvelous within us? 
or to start abstruse discussions, either as to the influence of 
certain conditions of the atmosphere upon the brain, or the 
influence of disembodied spirits upon mankind in the world ? 
It does these two things assuredly. But we scai«ely think 
either or both uses are of sufficient importance- to account 
for its being recorded in a book intended for humanity. It 
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is, I thinli:, charged with a lesson which urgently require 
the earnest study of every man that is, or ever shall be. 
What is that? The baneful power of moral evil over humaa 
nature, and the blessed power of Christ over moral evil. 
Whether these men were literally possessed, or were the 
mere subjects of a mental disease, it matters not to this 
lesson ; the great lesson in either case comes out with equal 
prominence and force. It is independent of all contro- 
versies that have ever been raised on tbis subject. 



I. The banbful fowek of moral evil ovee humam ha- 
TUBE. Whichever hypothesis be correct, possession or dis- 
ease, moral evil is the caus6 of all the sad and terrible feel- 
ings of these two men. If they were possessed, the devils 
entered thorn becauac they were sinners ; evil spirits find ao 
dwelling-place in holy natures ; or if it were mere disease, 
diseases of all kinds spring from sia. Misery never springs 
from holiness. Ail natural evils grow out of moral, as the 
branches of the oak out of the acorn. Looking upon the 
incident as expressing the baneful power of sin upon naac, 
we have four of its baneful tendencies developed : 

First. Its deranging tendency. They were " coming out 
of the tombs." The tombs of the Jews were very fre- 
quently excavations in the rocks, and were sometimes very 
spacious, oontainiDg different compartments for the dead. 
They were sometimes the haunts of robbers, and sometimes 
places of refuge, whither the frightened resorted in times of 
war. These men were so mentally deranged, that instead 
of dwelling in the ordinary habitations of their class and 
attending to the duties of life, they tenanted those tombs, 
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and filled, perhaps, their imagination with ghastly images 
of the dead. Supposing that they were diseased, rather 
than possessed, they fancied that there was within them a 
" legion," a mighty multitude of the spirits of those men 
whose bodies crowded those tombs. What aberration ! 

Now, although this is a very wonderful and extreme case 
of deception, it may fairly be regarded as indicating the 
tendency of moral evil, or sin, to deceive. Sin is deceptive. 
The apostle speaks of the " deoeivaMeness of unrighteous- 
ness." What delusive ideas it gives men about life and 
happiness, and glory, and God ! Souls under its influence 
are everywhere living among the tombs. Instead of being 
out in the bright and happy universe of true life, filling their 
right place, and discharging the high duties of being, they 
are down in the tombs of dead souls. There is one class of 
persons which these two men especially represented, and 
that is those who, in religious matters, are constantly living 
in the sepulchral region of ideas, dogmas, and ceremonies 
which belong to other ages. There is a large number of 
men whose thoughts are so antique, and whose minds are 
so gloomy, that you may say, almost without figure, that 
they are living " am.ong the tombs." 

Secondly. Its maliciows tendency. " They were exceed- 
ing fierce, so that no man might pass by that way." All 
the kind instinela of their natm-e had become extinct. Their 
whole soul was in flames of wrath. The sight of suflering 
would delight them, the throes of agony would fall as mnsio 
on their malignant ears. The tendency of sin is to make 
men malicious, to destroy " natural aflection," to eradicate 
all the kindly sympathies of the heart, to set man against 
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his fellow as well as against his Creator. The apostle, in 
sketching the chara«ter of sinners, says: "The poison of 
asps is under their lips ; their mouth is full of cursing and 
bitterness ; their feet are swift to shed blood ; destruction 
and misery are in their way ; and the way of peac« have 
they not known." Does not the history of the world show 
this to be tiijB? What is the history of man on earth but 
a history of oppression, cruelty, bloodshed, and slaughter? 
You see the malicious, fiendish spirit not merely in the men 
who are actually engaged in slaughtering each other, but in 
a form as bad — and for many reasons worse, because of the 
mean cowardice associated with it — in those who heartlessly 
advocate the ent«rprise of destruction, while they lounge at 
home on the couch of ease. Sin and benevolence are eternal 
opposites. 

Thirdly. Its foreboding tendency. " What have we to 
do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of God? Art thou conae 
hither to torment us before the timel" Whether this be 
the utterance of infernal spirits which had possession of 
these men, or that of their own insane and aberrated minds, 
you have in both suppositions the idea that sin is connected 
;(ith temble forebodmgs of the future The Bille gives us 
to unleistiid that devil ■i aie look ng foiwaid with awful 
tenor to =!ome future they ire icaerved in chains rf 
darkness unto the judgment of the gicat daj The judg 
ment will make then chams moie fiim and gillmg the r 
mi Inight iky more black , raise their tempestuous storm 
of wi'ath to highei degrees of f u-j and anguish In the case 
of men and devils sin imparts a dread of the future, " Art 
thou come to torment us before the time?" As if they had 
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said, We know that there is a time of torment before us, 
we have no doubt of tiiat ; we have no hope of escaping 
that. "Art thou come to torment us before the IJme?" 
Sin is cowardice. It unmans the soul. It makes it afraid ; 
afraid of death, afraid of God, afraid of the future, afraid of 
its own visions, and of its own self, It maltes it the mis- 
erable victim of fear. 

Fourthly. lis degrading tendency. "And there was a 
good way off from them a herd of swine feeding. So the 
devils besought him, saying. If thou cast us out, suffer us to 
go away into the herd of swine." The tendency of sin is 
not to ascend from the lower to the higher, but to descend 
from the higher to the lower; it does not aspire to rise 
from the man to the angel, but inclines from the man to the 
brute, the swine. The request of these maniacs, or demoni- 
acs if you wiU, strange though it sounds, is only an expression 
of the general downward tendency of sin. Siu brutalizes. 
Sin gives the soul an appetency for the unclean, a swine- 
ward direction. It is by no means uncommon to see 
human souls running into a low animalism. Through the 
media of worldliness, sensuality, and voluptuousness, the 
moral metempsychosis takes place every day, and souls 
ti'ansmigrato brute-ward. A. has made his fortune in the 
city, and has retired into tlie aristocratic suburbs to pamper 
appetite and to live in luxury. He has passed the noon of life 
and is gaining animalism every day. Thirty years ago he 
had an acfive intellect, fine susceptibilities ; there was some- 
thing like genius beaming in his looks and playing on his 
brow. But where in him do you see any of these mind- 
traits? He is dull, coarse, plethoric. Whither is his soul 
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gone t It has run swiaeward. Is not this A. the type of a 
numerous and growing class that populate the suburbs of 
large cities aniJ-towns ^ The first chapter of Paul's letter 
to the Ronaans is an illustration of the swineward tendency 
of souls under sin. 

Here you have, then, a picture of the ruinous influence 
of moral evil, or sin, upon humanity. It makes it morally 
mad; it puts out its kindly sentiments, and inspires it with 
the malignant ; it fills it with forebodings of the fiiture and 
degrades it into the brutal forms of life. Sin is ruin. 



. 11, TUE BLESSED POWER OF ClIKIST OVER MOEAL HVIL. 

The passage suggests two thoughts m relation to Christ's 
power over evil : 

Pirst. Ife has power to e^-adicate evil from man, and by 
so doinff restore him. "And he said unto them, Go," And 
they went, lie evil, whether it was principle or person, 
was expelled. Mark gives the history of one of these 
men after the expulsion of the evil, and probably what he 
says of one was true of both — that " he sat at the feet of 
Jesus, clothed, and in his right mind ;" sat as a studious listen- 
er and devout worshiper. He tells us, also, that he began to 
publish what Christ had done for him through Deeapolis. 
We rejoice that Clirist has power to eradicate the evU, and 
to expel the devil from man. He does it now as truly as he 
did in the case of these men ; not, it is true, by miracle, but 
by his regenerating and sanetifying truth. And where this 
is done we find a wonderful change in the individual's history. 
Like the prodigal, he comes to himself, to his right mind ; 
he listens to Christ, and publishes his fame abroad. 
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Secondly. He has power not only to eradicate evil from 
human nature, hut to destroy its very eaiisUnee. "And 
behold tlie whole herd of swine rati violently iSown a steep 
place iato tiie sea, and perislied in the waters," Perhaps 
this was intended to symbolize the fact that Christ wiU one 
day destroy evil itself; that ho will destroy entirely the 
works of the devil ; that error and wrong, that solfishnese 
and impiety, and every unholy principle to which man is 
now subject, will one day be utterly destroyed — will be 
buried forever in the great swelling sea of intelligence, 
rectitude, and, truth. 

Two remarks are here suggested in relation to Christ's 
way of destroying evil: (1.) That his method of doing it 
sometimes involves the sacrifice of human property. These 
people lost their swine. But what was the saerifice to the 
good effected 1 The delivering of one soul from the devQ 
is worth all the cattle upon a thousand hills. Much secular 
property must always be sacrificed in the process of de- 
stroymg moral evil in this world, (2,) That through this 
destiiietion of property Chrises work will meet with imposi- 
tion from interested parties. " And they that kept them 
fled, fflid went their ways into the dty, and told everythmg, 
and what was befallen to the possessed of the devils. And 
behold, the whole city came out to meet Jesus ; and when 
they saw him, they besought him that he would depart out 
of their coasts." Why did they beseech him to depart 
from their coast? One might have thought that, seeing 
he could rid humanity of such tremendous evils, they 
would entreat him to dweD among them in Order to relieve 
others of their afflicted neighbors. They were, most prob- 
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ably, afraid of losing more of their property; ihey cared 
more for Ifteir swine than for tlieir species. It has ever been 
so. The true spiritual reformer, if his teaehing in say way 
interfere with secular interests, though he may bless hund- 
reds of deTil-riddeii souls, is earnestly desired, if not 
compelled, to leave the coast, Paul must leave Ephesua 
because the "craft is in danger;" and Christ must leave 
Decapolis because the inliabitants value their swine. When 
will the time come that men shall say. Let our craft and 
cattle, our property and position go, so long as men are 
being delivered from devUs. 



HOMILY XXXI. 

THE rEE-EMIHEWCE OF GOD'S WORK. 
I am doing a great work, so that I oimnot come down. Hehemiah vi, 8. 

Nbhbmiah was doing a great work. He had been cup- 
bearer to Artaxerxea Longimauus, the Persian monarch. 
When he heard of the distressed state of the Jews in Jeru- 
salem he was deeply affected, aad sought permission from 
hi"* loyal master to visit them, that he might render them 
seasonabli succor, Ezra had preceded him ten years te- 
foie, and occupied himself chiefly in collecting the saered 
writings and in restoring the worship of God; but Nehe- 
miah's heart was set upon the restoration of the civil polity 
and the proper security of the city, and to these points he 
directed his ardent powers upon his arrival. This is the 
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great -work to which he alludes. He was a pious mhu, and 
inflwenced in all this by a religiows and patriotic zeal. He 
succeeded, and well he might, for he had just the requisite 
qualities of energy, faith, intelligence, and perseverance for 
a great worlc 

I. God'b work is still a great woaic. What is it? It 
resolves itself into two parts: 1. Work in relation to one's 
self: faith in the Redeemer, progressive holiness, and final 
glory. 2. Work in relation to others : there are the poor 
to relieve, the ignorant to instruct, the miserable to console, 
the sick and dying to visit, the Church of Christ to build up, 
and the world to save. 

II. God's woile most be dokb yirst. Nehemiah received 
a complimentary note from Sanballat and several other 
great petsona^es who y 1 ed to have a confe ence ti 1 n 
ibo t tl e ork he hal h^nd Tl & attention ould 1 a e 
t med the brim of o me weak o es and mdu ed them 
msta tly t dese t the wo k but tl s arde t you g Hebrew 
1 ad a p ofou \ conviction of the n pu tan e of h s work 

nd a lurlang susp c o of tl e 1 onest Etent ons of those 
ho ad 3 es el bin hence th s te se a d perfcnent reply 
He kne v t v 11 tl e value of such con pi n ents to be 
d ve ted fio n a bus esa wh ch n ol ed s ch up tant 
iiterests The linjriRj,e f hs conduct tl a Go Is 

work fi st, CO pi ments \t 

E\e so now The pi asure ust = i u n e fi inl 
ourtes e? f 1 fe m t nt be !lo ed t CO e "bet vee s 
d le _ e t yo k f Goi I th re a jth g m e m 
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portant than the salvation of our soul 1 and must not that 
be first? la there any work more dignifying to oiirseWes, 
more honorahle to God, more moroentoue to our fellow- 
men than God's work? and must tliat he set aside for 
worldly compliments and pleasures? No; God's work 
must be first, and tliat man's religion is to be suspected 
who makes it second. 



ni. God's woiLk peeservbs from mischief abd misbbt. 
What had been the consequaiee had Nehemiah met San- 
ballat and the rest of the mi^nates as they requested? 
Perhaps they had imprisoned him or murdered him; and 
then the great work had been stayed and Jerusalem 
left in mourning. The disobedient prophet went out of his 
way, and a lion met him and killed him. The path of duty 
is the path of safety. Her ways are pleasantness and peace, 
Till thy hands and thy heart, my brother, with God'a great 
work, and it will save thee from tlie snare of the devil, from 
the stratagems of a delusive world, and from the degenera- 
tive forces of thy own heart. 

IV. God'b work BHouLii BS LOViD roK ITS owH sake. 
There must be a deep and all-commanding sympathy with 
it. This feeling had taken possession of Nehemiah's heart. 
It absorbed and engrossed him. His whole soul was thej'e. 
Work of all sorts is well done under such impulses. One 
lilces to see ft poet with the soul of a poet, a painter with 
the soul of a painter, etc ; but above all, a Christian doing 
God's great work, with his whole mind and strength conse- 
crated to it. 
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Y. fioD'a WOEK SHOULD BE BE&TJN, CONTISUED, AND ENDKD 

■iviTH PBArsiE. This was the spirit of Nehemiah. See Ms 
prayer at the befjinning, chapter i. Again in the midst of 
these conflictiug times, vi, 14, and chapter ix. 

It IS a great work we have to do, aad of ourselves we are 
miequal to it. But let us look up and press on; strength 
shall be given according to the day. " Lo, I am with you 
always," etc. What precedents have we ! Panl, the glo- 
rious army of martyrs, the brave old Puritans, and above 
all, our divine Master, who wrought all day and prayed all 
nigbt. 

But some, nay, many, have not yet entered upon the 
Lord's great work ; self, the devil, the world have had 
dominion over ttem. Sad work, and sad pay ! Let those 
who are in this work already buckle on the harnesa 
afresh, etc. 



HOMILY XXXII. 

THE HEART OP STONE ; OB, THE SOUL WITHOUT 

EELiaiON. 

A new henrt nlso "will I give yon, and a new spirit will I put within 

you ; and I will toio away the stony heart out of your flesh, sod I will 

give yoa u heart of iesh. Ezbkiei. xixvi, 26. 

The analogies ■which exist between the soul generally, 
and the unr^enerated soul particularly, and the stone, are 
both numerous and important. 

Here is a stone : but what is if? I see it, weigh it, and 
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fepl t B t what is it^ Color, weight, and tangibilitj- are 
t e 1 1 1^ By these qualities we may recugnize the 
ent ties and form an opinion respecting them. In this sense 
tl e sto e itself is a mystery, and may be loolced on as a 
type or p ct re of every soul, saved or unsaved. Every 
soul feels, reasons, and thinks ; and yet the soul is neither 
feeling, reason, nor thought ; these are mere qualities which 
belong to the soul in every state, but form no part of its 
essence. By these we recognize the spiritual entity, and 
form an opinion respecting it. In itself it is a mystery. 



II. The soul of 'i 
■CBS. STOMK, TERT HASD. All stoucs are not equally hard ; 
though hardness is a charaoteristie of each. Neither are all 
souls equally without feeling or moral susceptibility, though 
all are sadly deficient in this respect. This is illiistrated, 
(I.) By the cruel practices of Pagan nations, infanticides, 
parricides, self-torture, human sacrifices, sutteeism, etc 
(3.) By the indifierence of those who are not Pagans, even 
Christians, to the weliare of others. There is a world of 
selfishness in the Church, Many have entered tlie Church 
for selfish purposes ; to secure secular advantages on earth, 
and heaven at last. As they take up religion to get to 
heaven themselves merely — for gain, they care little or 
nothing for the condition of others. (3.) By the difficulty 
invariably found of awakening the soul to am earnest inquiry 
for its own personal and highest interest. 

III. Tub soul of the tinhegisnuratsis, like the srofrE, 
KOT WHAT IT oitiGJNALi.Y WAS. The stoiis is hard ; but it 
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was not always so. From the form of its elemental parts^ 
the minute partldes that form it, I see it has not been 
always as hard as it is now. Here in this part of it you 
see a fossil, the track of a reptile, the scales of a fish, tlie 
shell of a mollusk, the hark of a tree, or the leaf of a flower- 
less plant. This stone must have be«n soft when the reptile 
crawled upon it, when the fish swam in the water above it, 
leaving its scales upon the mud beneath, when the aquatic 
sn^l left behind it its silioious home, and when the tree fell 
or the leaves were scattered. Every pebble or gram ot 
sand was once a part of a great rock, and thit rof-k itself a 
soft material ; but heat, pressure, and time eombmed, maJp 
it hard. Even the flint existed in a sofl; and pulpy form 
It is composed for the most part of the debris ot animals, 
minute but mighty, which once lived and foi med calcareous 
shells from the ocean waters. They all perislied m their 
turn, and were buried in the sponges which then 1h ed on 
our shores. In proems of time they weie haidoned into 
flints. Similar is the history of your soul, my unregeneitted 
brother. It was once soft, tender, and full of feebng though 
now it is hard. This is proved, (1.) From the wni^eis'i! 
traditions of men. All nations have then nttuns ff a 
golden age that is pasL (2.) From mai's intuitive iJc'is 
of tlie moral nature of God. We cannot conceive it possi- 
ble that- such an unfinished mass of heterogeneous elements 
as nian is proved to be, combining the highest intellectual 
glory with the lowest animal degradation, should come from 
the hand of God just as he is. (3.) From the infallible 
testimony of the Scripture: "God made man upright," but 
they have sought out many inventions." 
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IV". The uhrhgehbbatbd boui. His, i-ikk tub stobb, 
BEEN GRADUALLT HABDBNBD. Whatever tendencies to evil 
are bound up in the heart of a child, this I venture to affirm, 
no man is born a monster. Even Nero, who assassinated 
his mother, set fire to the Roman capital, and brought to an 
untimely grave, in misery, thousands of men, women, and 
innocent children, had once a tender heart like others. It 
was gradwdly hardened, " Would to Gfod I could not 
write!" was his feeling exclamation once when a death war- 
rant was presented to hira for signature. 

V, The unrhgekeratbd soul, like the store, bbails 

IS ITSELF A FAITHFUL BEOOKD OF ALL THE POWERS WHICH 
HAVE HELPED TO MAKE IT WHAT IT IS. In the StOHO SOme 

of its particles arc spherical, showing that once, after having 
been broken from the mother roek, they were for centuries 
under the action of flowing water ; others are crystalized, 
showing that once they were in a state of solution ; others 
are organic, showing that they were once the seat of vegeta- 
ble or animal life. In the form and composition of these 
particles we find a record of the various changes through 
which the stone has passed, as well as the niiraeKnis influ- 
ences which have been at work in the effecting of those 
changes. Could we only understand the mute language 
eloquently uttered, a history of the world for ages, chemi- 
cally, botanically, and zoolo^cally, might be constructed 
from a single stone Thi, soul of man liS similar. In eter- 
mty it may be possible to trace distmctlj m every soul in 
heaven or hell a taithtal lecoid tf ill the influences which 
on ejith havL eicr teidel tc elentc oi degrade it. Our 
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own power of vi^on may be suffideiitly strengthened in the 
future to conduct with ease such a wonderful analysis. The 
influeuce we now exert, great or small, good or evil, will 
never cease to act. The fluttering of the insect's wing, io 
the calm of summer or in the winter storm, alters the 
atmospheric current and the relative position of every ma- 
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VI. Thk tjhkegenkeated soul, liki! the stone, may be 

BOFTBKED Br THE APPLICATION OP APPBOPltlATB MEANS. 

The flint may be reduced to pulp by chemical reagents, and 
molded like the clay to any form. The hardest metala 
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may be dissolved ; so may also the hardest heart. The love 
of Christ is the dissolving element for souls. If your heart 
is hard, my friend, go to the bleeding Saviour. Let his 
dying love but touch its hard material and in a moment it 
will become soft and tender, and may be molded by the 
gra«e of God into the image of that Saviour himself. 



HOMILY XXSIII. 

HUMAHiry LOST, SOUGHT, AND FOUND. 

What man of yon, having a hundred flheep, if he lose one of tlicm, 
doth not leave "(he Hiaetj and nine in the wildemeaa^ and go aiT^r that 
which is loHt, until he find it! And wlien he hath found it, he layeth it 
on hia Bhouldere, rejoiiang. And when he cometh home, ha oaUeth to- 
gether hia fiienda and neighhois, ajijing unto them, Eojoioo with me ; for 
I have found my sheep ■which was loat. Ldkb sv, i-6. 

The language is highly figurative, but very expressive. 
It gives us humanity in three aspects, as hsl, sought, and 



I. Aa LOST, Man is likened to a sheep that has wandered 
fi-om its fold, left its associates and its shepherd, is lost io 
the intricacies of the wilderness, and is unable to find its 
way bade. It is lost. Man is lost physically, iniellectually, 
socially, religiously. Three tbings are suggested concerning 
his sad condition : 

FirsL It involves a forfeiture of great privileges. The 
lost sheep is deprived of the fellowship of its companions, 
the provision of the fold, aiid the guardianship of tl'e shep- 
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herd. Tlie other thing suggested concerning this sad con- 
dition is, 

Secondly, Thai it is a slate in which the owner still holds 
his claim. Into whatever district the sheep went, it was still 
the property of the man from whom it departed. So it is 
with man. We are still his and hound to serve him. We 
can never destroy the claim. We have humanity here, 

II. As soDGHT. The owner leaves "the ninety and nine," 
and "goes after that which is lost." 

Krst Here is special efort. He leaves his own sphere 
and " goes," etc. Jesus is a special messenger, the Gospel 
is a speiaal message, the Spirit is a special agent. God has 
gone out of his way to restore us. 

Secondly. Jlere is persevering effort. " Until he find it." 
God perseveres with individuals, families, nations. Wo 
have humanity here, 

III. As rouHD. " When he hath found it he layeth it on 
his shoulders rejoicing," etc. 

Tiret. The restoration is the result of divine seehimg. The 
lost sheep did not find its way hack and never would. 

Secondly, Is the source of immense joy. The owner re- 
joices and oalletlf upon all his neighbors to lejoice God 
and his angels rejoice. Blessed be God ! millions of ftllen 
men have been restored, All the saints on earth and m 
heaven were once "as sheep going astiay, hut aie now 
returned unto the shepherd and bishop of souls " 
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HOMILY ZXXIT. 

THE INKER MAK, OE SOUL-GBOWTH. 

For whleli csnse W9 faint not ; bnt though our outward man pEiisb, 
jet the inward maa ia renoTfBd day by day. S Cob. iv, 16. 

First. Man. Jias two natures. He has an " inner" and 
an "outer" man. Consciousness, science, and the Bible 
unite in teaching us this wonderful fact in our existence. 
Within this iDodilj' organization there is a heing which oh- 
serves, reasons, feels, Tfsolves, and acts. This is the " inner" 
man, the self of our existence, the man of the man. It is 
the mover and maB^er of this machine, the tenant of this 
house, the ruler of this temple. 

- Secondly. The oufieard nature is subject to the law of 
decay. The law of dissolution is operating on the body 
every moment. Particle aiter parlnde departs with every 
pulsation. Up to a certain period of life it is true, where 
there is no disease, this law is to some extent counteracted 
in its operation; but the period arrives when it comes fully 
into force, and reduces the frame to its primitive elements. 
Decay is written on the outward man. We may struggle 
against this law, but it must go on. and one day it will 
master us. 

Thirdly. That while the outward man decays, the Mwier 

man may grow in strength. We would not depreciate the 

assistance which "the inner" derives from "the outer," 

■ which the soul derives from the body. Through the bodily 
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o ^a s e r ce ye tJ osc p e s o s w! cl ii5P al 1 e a 
int tional sent u e ts a 1 u telle tual powe s L ke th 
t ftphere to the seel tie b dy s the mel i wh h 
(, n eys to tl e so 1 those s nl ms ani showers wh cl 
qu cken it into Ife inl o rsh ts jowers We do not 
ntain that a feeble and n Il!le^It! y body s as favorable 
to the moral gro th ol tlm so 1 as a hale 1 v go us oue 
f r t on t Ml that ta ght is that the s id f i gro v 
eve while the 1 ody d cay j, S 1 ng as tte b a Hill 
a t the so 1 can gr w Ti esc 1 "U iffl t wl ch are 

but for a n on e t etc 

Th s 1- le 3e > the 1 to h I tl e o t n a 5 
aubje t [ og ess ve power s tl e la v to w! ch the inne s 
subject "While the boly exhau&ts ts e ergy by labor an] 
beco nes feel le v tl j ea s the s 1 grows strong by labor and 
young with age ; while the body is passing every day to the 
dust, the soul soars toward the boundless and everlasting. 
Our subject is the growth of the " inner man," 



I. Thi. ooHDiTi \s <.r THi-5 Boui-sitowTH. ThcTS arc at 
least three things necessaiy to growth ; healthful life, whole- 
some nutriment and piopei exerdse. There can be no 
growth of comae without life All plants and animals, 
howevei youDj, cease to giow the moment life departs. 
But the lite mist be hEalthluI Diseased life will never 
have a vigrtous gi iwth Whit is the healthful life of a 
soul! Supieme s^npith^ with God: the inner man is 
dead where th s is not Theie is no daily renewal of life 
in the soul of a sinner. There must he wholesome nutriment. 
No life can live upon itself; all vegetable and animal life 
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requires the support of outward elements. The soul cannot 
live upon itself: whatever may be its innate sentiments and 
powers, it must have the outward'. There must be proper 
exercise aiso. Even plants seem fo require exercise, although 
they have no power of self-motion; the air bends their 
fihei-s, and thus strengthens them. The body requires eser- 
dse. It is so with the soul. It most exercise its powers 
of thought, affection, and will. Have you got these con- 
ditions oi growth? Have you life, nourishment, snd exercise ? 
If you have not, you may have them. Christianity has a 
power to impart the life, supply the nourishment, and stim- 
ulate the exercise. 



II. The ohabactbristics op this souih:;eowth. 

Pirst. Beautifulness. There is nothing ao beautiful as 
the growth of a soul. The growth of a flower rising from 
the earth is beautiful, multiplying its leaves, budding into 
beauty, and blossoming into perfection ; so is the growth of 
a child, passing from stage to stage, unfolding new powers 
every year, until it stands upon the platform oi a peifect 
man ; so is the growth of an empire rising from a hai barons 
horde, widening its territory, and progressmg in civilization, 
until it takes its place among the nations of the eaith But 
the growth of a soul in virtue, in usefulness, in assimilation 
to God, is a more beautiful object than these. That flower 
will wither, that man will return to dust, that empire will 
pass away lilte the dynasties that are no more; but the soul 
will advance forever, rise from " glory unto glory." 

Secondly, Constancy, Growth is not a thmg of fits and 
starts. The plant grows every day, the child advances 
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every hour : it does aot grow one day of the week and 
pause on the others. If our souls are growing the process 
is constant. If wc are not religious always we are never 
religious. If we are not religious in the market we M'e not 
religious in the temple. 

Thirdly. Blessedness. A growing state is a happy state. 
See tke lambs gamboling on tie sunny hills ; see the little 
bird when first it leaves its neat, chirping gladsome notes ; 
see the child, freed from the leading-strings of the nursery 
and running on the greensward alone, what ecstacics gleam 
from that little fece and sparkle in tihose eyes ! the infusion 
of new energy, the expansion of limbs, and the mvigoration 
of muscle, are all connected witK happiness. If you are 
growing in soul yon are happy. " They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength," Everything grows about 
us if the soul grows. If the soul grows in beauty, every- 
thing becomes more beautiful ; if the soul grows in harmony, 
' everything becomes more harmonious. If the soul growa 
in knowledge of the universe, the universe grows greater 
and brighter. 

Fourthly. Midlessness. The soul's capacity of growth 
seems to me immeasurable. The capacity for growth in all 
other life under the sun is limited. The tree that grows a 
thousand yeai's finds a point at which it stops and decays ; 
not so with the soul, " It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be," John said that eighteen hundred years ago ; and though 
perhaps his soul has been growing ever since, he would say 
so with greater emphasis now. 

Tiithly, Besponaihleness. Man may not be responsible 
always for the growth of his body, but he is for the growth 

Tli« HoQJilul. IS 
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of his soul ; if he lias a dwarfish Ijodj he cannot help it, 
but if he has a dwarfisli soul he himself is to blame. 

We learn from this subject, 

First, The necessary condition of man's well-6einff. 
What la it? It is that the inner man grow. It is not that 
youp -wealth should increase, that your influence extend, 
that your social circle widen ; for your body decays, and 
■with the decay of the body all these things lose their worth ; 
but it is the growth of the soul. Secondly. The absolute 
neeessiii/ of the Gospel. You cannot grow without spiritual 
life, spiritual nowriskmenl, and spiritual iitcenlives to action. 
And nothing but the Gospel can give you these. Thirdly. 
Tke true method of ming the world. It is to make it pro- 
mote the growth of the soul. Do not murmur under try- 
ing dispensations ; these may be conducive to the growth of 
the soul. Do not envy the prosperity of the ungodly ; all 
their worldly splendor is but the adornment of a corpse. 
Fourthly. The Christian's view of death. Death ! What ' 
is it ? It is not the extinction of your being, it is not the 
suspension of your powers, it is not even the interruption 
of your progress ; Ike soul is renewed day by day. It is 
nothing but a change in the mere costume of our being. 
The tree in its progress changes its foliage, and the bird its 
plumage; and we in our progress must change our gar- 
ments, " This mortal must put on immortality !" 

Brother, take care of thy soul ; thy body is decaying day 
by day. 

" While man is growing, life ia iu dacroaao ; 
And ci'adlea rack via nearer to the tomb ; 
, Oiir birth ia notbiag but onr death begun, 
As tapei's that inetant iJiey take fii'B." 
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HOMILY SXXT. 

MISTAKEN" NOTIONS RESPECTING MAN'S INABILITY. 
Why stand ye tore all tbe day idle? Miri. xx, 6. 

The parable iadicates some of the causes of spiritual idle- 
ness. It is an old proverb, " There ia a right way and a 
wrong way of doing everything." AJso a right and wroDg 
way in preaching the doctrines of the Gospel, A right way 
where people are stirred up to diligence and activity; a 
wrong way where the hearers of the word are rendered 
more slothful and careless. This is often the case where 
human inahility is preached. Against all pleas for doing 
nothing let the text ever sound in the ears of the slothful : 
"Why stand ye here all the day idle?" One ffreat cause 
of spiritual indolence — Mistaken notions respecting man's 
inability/. 

First. 7^ Bible represents God as angry with people for 
pleading weakness and inability/. Moses did. "And Moses 
SM-d unto the Lord, O my Lord, I am not eloquent, neither 
heretofore, nor since thou hast spoken to thy servant ; but I 
am slow of speech, and of a slow tongue." Exodus iv, 
10-13. Jeremiah pleads inability to execute a com- 
mission he had received from the Lord. " Then said I, Ah 
Lord God, behold I cannot speak, for I am a child. But the 
Lord said unto me, Say not I am a child." The pleading of 
mability in these eases the Lord would not receive. 

Secondly, There is no occasion for being weak, since there 
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is a remedy. Seek the Lord and his ateength. Isaiah waa 
weak, but the Lord having strengthened Mm he offered Mis 
services : " Here am I, send me." Ezekiel waa weak both 
in soul and in body, but the spirit entered into him and set 
him on his feet. You who have talked for years respecting 
your weakness, are you really desirous of obtaining power 
and strength, so aa to be able with Paul to say, " I can do 
all things f 

Thirdly. Weak people are not qualified to do the Lord's 
work. David was surrounded by mighty men : hia three 
mighties, and others " not so mighty as the first three." 
The Son of David must have mighty men aromid him. 
MephibiMheths lame in their feet won't do. Look to the 
mighlies mentioned in the Acts : Peter, Paul, Barnabaa ; 
to the mighties in Hebrews xi ; the Reformers : Calvin, 
Knox, Zwingle, Luther, Wesley. Christ gives his people 
not tlie spirit of weakness, but " the spirit of power and a 
sound mind," and thus qualifies to do his work. Christ 
must have strong men in his Church, not weak ones. 
"And there was sore war against the Philistines all the 
days of Saul : and when Saul saw any strong man or any 
valiant man he took him unto him." Let our motto be, 
TnDsr, Try. Weak people, or people who are resolved to 
be always weak, are obstmctiom; reminding us of the in- 
habitants of Meroz who refused to come forward to the help 
of the Lord ; of the Tekoites who put not their necks bo the 
work of the Lord, (pleading inability, of course;) or perhaps 
more closely resembling Sanballat the Horonite, Tobiah 
the Ammonite, and Goshem. the Arabian. Nehemiah ii, 
17-20. 
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Fourthly. Weak people rmrse ffieir weakness ; and this pro- 
motes indolence. Where a person is relieved from fever, the 
medical mail is anxious that his patient should rise from 
bed, get out of doors, and take a little gentle exercise. 
" But I am so weak I cannot rise." " You must rise ; you 
are only nursing your wealtnesa." 

And we have many analogous cases in the Church. To 
these it is said in vain, "Eise up, take exercise; exercise 
thyself in faith, in prayer, in the Sunday-school, in going 
about doing good. All these exercises will strengthen thee 
and impart good health to thy soul." 

Kfthly. Weak people won't do anytJiing either in Iheir 
own name or in the name of Christ. Indolence is so agree- 
able to their nature. If sensible of weakness, ask for power. 
Thousands, millions, h.-n'e got power from on high. Every 
man that goes to heaven is a man of faith, of love, and 
power. "He that overcometh shall inherit all things," 
God's witnesses in all ages have not been weak, but power- 
ful. Under sloth's influence you say you are weak. This 
in few cases is the language of humility, " When I am 
weak," says Paul, " then I am strong." " I can do all 
things," 
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HOMILY XZXYI. 

ON THE USE OP EXTERNALS IN RELIGION. 

And buhold, ttera Has a nmn named Zaooheus, whioli. was the chief 

among the publieana, and he wsa rioh," etc Ldee >dx, 2-10. 

A RICH man, aiid no doubfc accustomed to gratiiy curi- 
osity, Zaccheus climbed up into a tre« that he might not 
lose the great sight, the marvelous man whom all the 
people followed. He "sought to see Jesus who he was" — 
the outer man only. We are not told he had any desire to 
learn of the Great Teacher the laws of God, or the nature 
of his kingdom, or to beseech forgiveness. Yet Christ ap- 
proved of his curiosity. He oallod him down and went to 
his touse. Zacoheus received Christ joyfully, and " salva- 
tion came to his house that very day." 

The principle involved is, that the use of the mere exter- 
nals of religion is sometimes blessed by God to a spiritual 
end, even when that has not been the object in view. Here 
this principle is shown in its application to knowledge; but it 
is equally applicable to the emotions and the will as to the 
intellect. 

There are things connected with religion which a man 
may possess or employ without a truly religious aim, which 
may be the means of spiritual life, but are not that life; 
not even positive signs of it, 

L Some op these TaiHOS are necbssaby. The Holy 
Spirit does not supersede perception and reason, A man is 
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Hot converted, nor made to grow in grace, by an immediate 
act of omnipotence, independent of the natural modes of 
reaching his perception, emotions, and will. He ia not con- 
veyed in vidon into the presence of Christ, but must, like 
Zacchens, climb up into a tree, or in some other ordinary 
way first get a sight of the Son of man. Hearing must go 
before believing, acquaintance precede love. So that a cer- 
tain amount of biblical knmoledge is indispensable. Cbureh 
organization is necessary. It has been abused, made to 
usurp altogether the place of individual action, but it can- 
not be totally dispensed witb. Without it some methods 
of spreading Christianity would be impossible, others ineffi- 
cient. Wei-e there no visible Church there would be no 
public worship, no union with the bretbren, no stirring up 
to love and good works, and one great demonstration of the 
. existence and vitality of Christianity would be lost, Christi- 
anity has a social object no less essential than its personal 
object; and were each Christian to isolate himself, all the 
manifold benefits ordained to result from the action and re- 
action of Christians on each other's hearts and minds would 
be rejected. 

II. Some or these thikcs abb useful. Our spiritual 
stature is but short, and if by "climbing up into a tree" we 
can supplement its deficiencies, the aid, thougli humble, is 
not to be despised. Spirit is cramped by matter, circum- 
scribed by weakness, crippled by sin. The body and the 
world have just claims, and they pertinaciously ui^e unjust 
ones. It is of importance then to enlist on the spiritual 
side of our nature whatever can alTord it help, strengthen it, 
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or fortify it against attack. Preaching is useful in obvious 
ways to almost all — to the uastudious more than to othera. 
Its benefits, when not immediate, often become apparent at 
a subsequent period in the facts and impressions it has con- 
veyed. PainUng. Let not the idolatrous abuse blind us to 
its use in religion. Have you never read a grand and 
touching sermon on canvas*! felt tears spring to your 
eyes, a prayer to your lips, at the sight of matchless love 
and sorrow beaming from some picture of your Sayiourl 
The religious artist and the preacher alike endeavor to form 
vivid conceptions of what Christ on earth must have ex- 
pressed in looks and actions, and of the remarkable incidents 
of his career, and then strive to convey their ideas to us by 
pencil and by words. Both help to place us, in thought, in 
the position of those who saw our Lord. Some great fact 
in his life may te more clearly and firmly impressed on the 
mind by one sight of a picture than by years of occasional 
listless reading of the Gospels ; and wlio shall estimate the 
arresting and quickening power of one such fact? 

in. The use of extehnals is OFTSt; blessed bt God, 
Christ approves tlie attempt to get even a superficial view 
of him. The unconverted man is not told it will be useless 
to hear or read until he knows that the Spirit is touching 
him. Curiosity is not only permitted, it is a duty. The 
mere jesthetic thirst is sometimes made the means of bring- 
ing to the feet of Jesus to " learn of him," and to true 
spiritual communion with him. The character of Christ, if 
only in its human aspect, is powerfully attractive, it appeals 
to our noblest instincts. Drawn into his presence, a man 
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is in a position to receive that influence of the Holy Spirit 
which shall lead him to " receiye him joyfully " into his 
heart. When the motive is to increase knowledge, love, or 
good works, much more may the blessing be expected. 
God does not demand a more purely ethereal religion than 
our mixed, nature is capable of. " We have not an high 
priest which," etc He grants us material aids to spiritual 
service. Let thou no man judge another. 



IV. We must not stop at the estbbhal. Zaccheushad 
to come down and go closer. Many a man has stopped in 
the tree into which he has climbed, until Jesus has ptesed 
by, never to retuni. Of what good is it to find a point of 
vantage, from which yon may see Christ, heaven, and hell, 
or trace out the path of duty, if, resting there, you make no 
effort to go to your, Lord, to walk in the narrow path, to 
readi heaven? Had you a fulcrum through which you 
iQigkt move the worid, what gaJn if you put not forth your 
strength to the lever 1 



HOMILY XXXVII 

THE TEANSOBNDENT WOETH OF CHEISTIANITT. 

Then smd Jeens unto the twelve, "Will je also go away ? Theii Simon 
Petar ftnewarad Mm, lord, to whom shall we go ! Thou hast the ivortla 
of eternal life. Jomr vi, 67, 68. 

We take these words to illustrate the transcendent excel- 
lence of Christianity. There are three facts here suggested 
which indicate this : 
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I, It provides BOa the totaxitt of i 
" Eternal life." Tiiis means not merely et«i 
endless existence may be an endless curse. It means eternal 
well'beinff. It means eternal existence apart from evil, and 
in possession of all good. All the wants, all the desires of 
humanity may be summed up in these two words ; eternal 
■wellieing. Man's deepest etru^le is to preserve life, to 
make it as long and as liappy as possible. He shudders at 
the idea of . any termmation ; the happier he, the more 
awful the idea of an end. In his deepest soul he feels that 
an " eternity of bliss is bliss." 

Now this Christianity provides for; it has "the words of 
eternal life." 

First. Its " words " revoke iJuit legal sentence of eternal 
death to which humanity is auhject. The Bible teaches, 
(1.) That men are doomed to eternal death. (2.) That 
through tlie Gospel this doom may be averted. 

Secondly. Its '^wards'' remove tliMt moral disease inmr- 
ing eternal death, to which kuTnanity is subject. The Bible 
teaches, (1.) That men are infected with the mortal malady; 
and, (9.) That the Gospel remoTes it and implants the seeds 
of eternal life. 

Another fact here indicating the transcendent value of 
C3iris1ianlty is : 



aUMAW HATDRE : " Will 

ye also go away V Christ uses no coercion. He treats 
men according to their nature; men ore made to act freely, 
and they never ean act as men only as they are free. Hence 
Christ says, "Will ye?" First. Christ does not want o«r 
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service. He can do without us. He could destroy the old 
creation and create a new universe. Do not stay with me 
front the idea that I wsuit you. Secondly, Christ wiU not 
o pt fo c J eiv e (I ) Be ause there could be no moral 
V rtue n su h aer e He equ es s to serve him he- 

a eljdngi vie grow no ally go d (".) Because 
tl e e could be n bapji nes9 sucl sp ice He wishes 

ur h pp nes T! e gl mj looks tnd tl e epulehral tones 
of rel g ous e f a a al o mation to hum. Be free 

Anotber fact here indicating the transcendent value of 
Christianity is : 

111. It takes the steoboest mobai hold upon human 
LIFE : " To whom can we go ^" Though free we are bound. 
What are its binding forces'? First. The graiiiude it i^n^ 
spires. Gratitude ever binds to the benefactor. Secondly. 
The love it enHndks. Love always binds the heart to its 
object: and the more excellences the object displays the 
stronger the tie becomes. Thirdly. The 'hope it awakens. 
Hope binds the heart to the object promised. Christ makes 
wonderful promises. Fourthly. The congemalit)/ which it 
Christianity suits man in every respect, heart, 
;, intellect, all. 

To whom then can the man go who has really secured 
Christianity? How can he extricate himself? To whom 
can you go? Will you go to rationalism, to Somanism, to 
Paganism, to secularism,? There is nowhere else you can 
go to if jou would. 
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HOMILY XXXVIII. 

MORAL HEMEmALISM. 
He hatt aent ma to hoal the brokea-Leaited. Lukk iv, IB. 

Thbbb things are manifestly implied in these words : 
First. That there is misery in our world. Amid all the 
beautifying influences of nature, and under all the gay and 
mirthful forms in which society appeal^, there is much 
suffemg. There are broken hearts. There are some hearts 
broken by tyranny, some by slander, some by disappoint- 
ment, some by bereavement, some by conviction of sin. 
What sighs of human anguish are breathed to Heaven, 
what showers of tears fiill to the earth, what billows of 
distress sm-ge through human souls every day ! There is 
but Omh that hnows. Another thing manifestly implied 

Secondly. That this misery is not here by divine appoint- 
ment. This is suggested by the fiiet that he has sent Jesus 
to remove it. Whence comes this misery ? Does it, like 
fire from the volcano, or springs from the mountain, rise by 
the constitution of nature 1 No. The benevolence o( the 
Creator and the structure of the universe forbid the thought. 
God did not create man with a broken heart, nor did he 
create the thing which has broken the heart. Misery is of 
the creature, not of the Creator, " O Israel, thou hast de- 
stroyed thyself" 8o uncongenial is human misery with 
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the heart of God, that he sent Christ to remove it. Tlie 
other thing manifestly implied in these words is : 

. Thirdly. That there is a high probability that this misery 
will one day be entirely removed from, the world. He has 
sent a Healer into the world ec[ual to the work. He knew 
the nature and extent of the disease, the qualifications neces- 
sary to remove it, and we may feel assured that he never 
would have commissioued a being to a work which he had 
not the qualidcations to fulfill. There is suffering in the 
world ; but there is a, Physician too who " can save to the 
uttermost," etc, 

A moral healer should be in possession of two things : 
Suitable remedial elements, and power effectually to apply 
litem. 



I. He snouLn possess suitaelb kbmbdial bi.bmebts. 
The employment of instrumentalities is a principle in all 
God's dealings with man. He acts invariably through 
secondary causes ; he prodnces, rears, sustains, educates, 
and saves man ia this way. 

Wiiat are the elements necessary to heal broken hearts 1 
Fust Fo) jiiie/iess (1 ) Whenever man feels conscious 
thit he has oflended his Maker he is and must be miser- 
alle The idea that he has mcuned his Creator's dis- 
pleasure wiU blacken the firmam.eet of his soul, fill it witli 
thunders and with fiends This idea made the heathen 
lAorld one of darkness cuperstition ind woe. The deepest 
gro<kn of humamtj is this O wretched man that I am !" 
(3) lbs consc ou^iuess he is bound to feel some time or 
othfr He can in mne pirieiit it n mg in his nature tliitn 
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he can bind the influence of Pleiades or loose the handg of 
Orion, It must come, and when it comes it hites like a 
serpent and stings like an adder. Now there is nothing 
can relieve the soul in this state but forgiveness. This 
Christ gives. "He has power on earth to forgive." He 
comes to the soul and says, " I, evec I, am he that blotteth 
out thy transgressions for mine own salte, and will not re- 
member thy sins. I have blotted out as a thick dond thy 
transgressions, and as a cloud thy sins." When the soul 
feels that this is done, it can chant this psalm : " BJessed is 
he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered. 
Blessed is the man uato whom the Lord imputeth not in- 
iquity, and in whose spirit there is no guile." 

Another necessary remedial element is : 

Secondly. Harmony. Conscience and selfishness, moral 
desire and animal preferences, are ever battling within, 
"The wicked are like the tronbled sea," What can har- 
monize? There ia but one thing, and that is svpreTne sym- 
pathy laitk t!ie supremely good. Love to God in the soul ia 
as necessary to bind all its impulses and powers together in 
harmony, as attraction is in the material world to unite all 
the atoms, globes, and systems together. Christ generates 
this in the heart. He reveals God in all his lovable attri- 
butes. 

Another necessary element is : 

Thirdly. Divine sympathy. Sympathy is a healing ele- 
ment. " As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the countenance 
of man his friend." A suiFerer instinctively seeks for sym- 
pathy, and suffering instinctively awakpns it. It is a heal- 
ing element. A word, a look, an act of sympathy, how 
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t acts upon the dark and troubled soul as the 
sun of a serene morning upon the dome of heaven when 
chasing away the battling clouds. In proportion to the felt 
excellence and greatness of the being who expresses sym- 
pathy is its heart-healing value. Christ, the Son of God, 
assures us of hia sympathy. " He is made in all parts like 
unto us," "la all our afflictions he was afflicted." His 
sympathy has a heart-healing power. 

Another heart-healing element is : 

Fourthly. Hope. Awake hope of future success in the 
heart of the man crushed by disappointment, hope of for- 
giveness in the soul of the sin convicted, hope of recovery 
in. the mind of the diseased, of liberty in the captive, of for- 
giveness in the condemned, of a renewed friendship in the 
heart of the bereaved ; and in all these cases you will do 
much to heal. Hope is indeed a heart-healing element. 
This hope Jesus brings to the world. He is in it as the 
"hope of glory." "Blessed be the God and Father," etc. 

The other qualification necessary to the healing of broken 
hearts is ; 



H. POWBE ' 

MEDIAL BLEMBHT3. The possessiou of remedial elements is 
not enough. Medicine adapted to remove the disease of the 
patiertt may be so applied as to render the disease more ■ 
malignant. Proper application is fundamental. Three 
things eeem necessary to a proper application of remedial 
elements to broken hearts ; 

[First. Adequate knowledge. The moral physician should 
know the laws of the moral constitution, aJid the exact na- 
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twre of the disease. The man who attempts to heal "bodily 
diseasas must, to succeed, make Mmself acquainted with the 
varied parts and laws of the human organization. No one 
can heal the soul without understanding it. Christ thor- 
oughly understands it. " He trieth the reins." " He knows 
what is in man." He knows too the source of the disease. 
He knows everything about eveiy suffering eoul. Men 
must study souls to restore them. 

Another thing which seems necessary to a proper applica- 
tion of these remedial elements is : 

Secondly. Thorough happiness. No one can heal souls 
who is not happy himself. Can darkness ever dispel dark' 
ness 1 No more can sorrow banish sorrow. If I am in dis- 
tress of heart, and one comes to comfort me who has him- 
self a gloomy heart, he will fail. His intentions may be 
good, his conversation of a consolatory character, but the 
darkness of his own heart will chiU and doud the whole. 
But if he is truly happy in spirit he has only to speak to 
give some relief. Happiness ovei-comes sorrow as lightover- 
comes darkness. It must be so. Happiness is an infinite and 
necessary element; it is the mood and expression of God; 
misery is infinite and contiugent, and the product of the 
creature. The more true happiness a man has in him, the 
more of God he has in him, and the more powerful is he for 
good. He who in the name of Christ goes forth with a 
gloomy heart, a downcast coimtenance, speaking in sepul- 
chral tones to relieve tlie woe of the world, misrepresents 
Jesus, and augments rather than diminishes the world's 
misery. Sadness is like darkness in its influence. Go out to 
the fields when the stars of God are hid, and the heavens are 
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robed in blackness, and you will feol a depress!' 
upon the heart. Such is the influence of a gloomy heart upon 
your owa Happiness, on tlie other hand, ia lilte the broad 
bright day pouring forth a genial iaflnence on all, making all 
life to have Hew energy and shout for joy, Christ is happy. 
He is the "God of peace;" "the ever-blessed God;" the 
bright Sua of righteousness, that hath " healing in his wings." 

Another thing which seems necessary in order to the 
proper application of these remedial elements is ; 

Thirdly. Mxqaisite tenderness, A physician may effect a 
bodily cure without this. Indeed, it seems sometimes desir- 
able that he should be utterly insensible to the suffeiTcgs 
of his patient. But not so with souls. They, in suffering, 
require in their consolation exquisite sensibility. A ooarse- 
minded, hard-hearted man can never heal broken hearts. 
The sorrowing soul would shrink and recoil at the utterances 
of the unfeeling and the coarse, as the tenderest plants at 
the rough blasts of heaven. Man in sorrow requites the 
most delicate treatment. Jesus is qualified on this ground. 
He is tender. He does not cause his voice to be heard m 
the street, " A bruised reed does he not break, the smoking 
flax shall he not quench." 

From this subject it may be inferred, 

First, That Christianity is Ike hope of the world. The 
world abounds with broken hearts. Christianity alone 
presents the suitable halm- and the physician. 

Secondly. That true Christians are the real benefactors. 
They have the balm to offer, the physician to recommend. 

Thirdly. 27iat the restoration of the world may he antici- 
pated. He who has undertaken the work will accomplish 
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it. Our world is a moral hospital ; it is tenanted with 
sufferers ; it resounds witi groans. But it will not always 



When he shull wipe away all tears from off 

All faces. Ye revolving seasons 

Hasto, then, and wheel Bway a ahottered world." 



nOMILY XZXIX. 

THE CREATOR AND /THE SIB" OF HIS CEEATUBE, MAH. 

" These tMngs hast thmi done, and I kept Glance ; thou thoughtcst 
that I waa altogether such an one as thjeelfi hnt I ■mill reprove thee, and 
«et them in order before thino ayes. PfliLK i, 31. 

These words led us at once to consider certain facts in 
the divine conduct in relation to the sina of moii. 
We learn from the p 



1. That he fu 

8IH, "These things," the evils indicated in the previous 
verses, "hast thou done." He knew that these sins had 
been committed. That he does observe ain ia clear. (1.) 
JProm his nature. He is the all-prbsbnt and the 
INO, Psa. cxxsix. (2.) M-om ike declaration of the Bible. 
"He that planteth the ear shall he not hear?" etc. F 
9-11. (3.) From the universal consciousness of 
All mrtaers feel that God knows their sins. Their remorse, 
their confessions, their forebodings, all indicating that this 
is their feeling. (4.) From the retribuHon that has 
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miners even in this world, Aohan, Ananias, etc. "I know 
thy works." ITiough sin may be committed in the darkest 
midnight in profoundest secret, God observes it; and "the 
hidden things of darkness will one day be brought to 
light." 

We learn from the pasaage, 

n. That itjc roa a time sokbejsb with the ehormitt 
OP HUMAN BIN I kept "ilenee I did not launch my 
thunders, etc, lull it,tiibut jn does not follow sin at once 
on this earth. Judgment i' delajed (1.) The gpiritual 
improvement of hu naniiy requires ihts If adequate retri- 
bution followed it once evprv ain not a human being would 
have one moment to "repent and believe the Gospel." 
The first moral act being sinful would hurl to hell. The 
reason he forbears is, that he is " not willing that any 
should perish," etc (3.) The mediation of Ckriat explcdna 
this. Why, under the government of a righteous God, 
does not punishment follow sin at once ^ Did it not do so 
among the angels m the first great rebellion'! The interpo- 
aitioa of Christ expKina it Mediation is but one short 
mighty prajer which is ' Spare it a little longer." Tlie 
divme government ot cm «orld is mediatorial. Men. here 
ire dealt with net on the ground of their own character, but 
on that ot Chiists mediation The continuation of man's 
eMstente on this planet, the scene of so much beauty, good- 
nesi, and pleisuie, is to be referred to the mediation of 
Chiist But this fjim of govpmment will not always con- 
tinue The ' kingdom will be delivered up," eto. 

We Ipim fiom the passage, 
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III. That jie thoroughly dndi:b8tahds the eeabon of 
HDMAK siK. "Thou thouglitest that I was altogether suoh 
an one as thyself." In some respects we are like God ; we 
coTild form no conception of him unless there were some 
points of resemblance. But the evil of man is, that he 
should act as if God was " altoffelher" like himself. <Si«- 
ners acl as if they ihoughi that because they can conceal tkdr 
sins from o/kers they can from God. Men can and do hide 
their sins from othei's. They can so adorn their corrupt 
natures with pious professions and external moralities as 
to paas for great saints among men. Sinners act bs if they 
could thus impose upon Omniscience. (2.) Sinners act 
as if they thmght that heeaiise they have no deep irivpression 
of the enormity of sin God has not. To the sinning mill- 
ions sin is a trifle, a thmg to be sported with. " Fools 
make a mock at sin." Because they think lightly of it 
they are prone to think the great God does so. But 
to him it is a terrible enormity. It is the "abominable" 
thing he hates. The doom of fallen angels, the judgments 
tliat have fallen on humanity through all ages, and above 
all, the crucifixion of Christ, show that sin is an awful 
thing ia his sight. (3.) ^m,ners act as if they ihouffkt tliat 
because they overlook the little in the great that God does so. 
Sinful men are influenced by their ideas of great and small ; 
tJiey overlook small matters in concerus of greater import- 
ance ; they consider the poor pauper nothing to a mighty 
empire; and they foolishly ascribe this feeling to God. (4.) 
Sinners act as if they thought thai because their tardiness in 
carrying out a purpose often arises from the want of a 
greater interest in it, if is so with God. " Because sentence 
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against an evil work," etc. (5.) Sinners act as if they Ikovght 
because they iecome inMfferent in the course of lime to those 
inlio have offended them, that &od will do so. Toward men 
■who liave done us an injury we may at fiFSt feel indignation, 
but in tbe course of years that indignation settles down into 
perfect indifference. It is not so with God. The sins of 
years do not destroy his intense interest in us. "Turn 
ye, tura ye. Why will ye die?" 
We learn from the passage. 



IV. That he wili. assuredli \.w4ke 
HUMAN SIN. "I will reprove tline and set thfin m uider 
before thine eyes." God will mt ilwajs keep silrnce 
".Though a sinner live a hundred jears and his days be 
prolonged," etc Ecc. viii, 11-lS There is a diy of judg 
ment coming. "The Son of man will come ui lus glory," 
etc. Then "we must all stand it the judgment-seat of 
Christ," etc. "In tliat day God shall bung eitrj work into 
judgment, with every secret thing whethei it le good or 
evil." In this very Psalm we hive a rndgmfiLent desuiptioa 
of this terrible day. " Our God shall come and shall not 
keep silence," etc. (3-7.) In this day God will set their 
sins in order. (1.) In order us to their real character 
Every ain will be seen in its true enormitj {2 ) In order 
as to their terrible Influence. The evil of each sm will te 
seen in the ruin it has brought upcn loids (3 ) In order 
as to their true desert. Every tin shill find its adequate 
punishment. 

Brother, the conclusion of thi niittci is this Sin must 
lie punished or pardoned. Theie is no dteitiit ^e If par 
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<3oned it must lie on this earth and through Christ. There 
is no alternative. The Son of man hath " power on earth," 
and only on earth, "to forgive sins," "Through this man 
i unto you forgiveness of sins," etc. Here tiien 






Pnrdoi! for Snfinita offonse ! and pardon 
Through meaiiB thut speak iie velne infinite t 
A pardon bought with hlood, with lilood divine, 
■With blood divine of Mm I mode mj foe I 
Persisted to provoke I thongli wooed and awed, 
Blessed and cbaetised, a fingrnnt rebel etill t 
A rebel, 'midat the thunders of his throne 1 

"Bound, every heart I and every bosom bum I 
what a ai:ala of mimcles is here !" 



HOMILY XL. 

MAH'S mOSAL POSITION IN THK UNIVERSE. 
"Who is on the Lord's ride! EsoDDBxsxii, 2(i. 

Tiira is the solemn question which Moses addressed to 
the children of Israel immediately after he descended from 
the mount, and discovered that they had worshiped the 
golden calf which Aaron had set up. 

Among other things taught in this chapter, there are 
five worthy of note : 

First. The strength of the religious instinct. For forty 
days Moses had been upon the mount, and the people had 
cot been visited by any palpable manifestation from the 
one true and living God. Their religious natures were rest- 
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less, llioy said to Aaron, "Up, make us gods," eto. Mmi 
must have a god. If he loses the true one he will create 
a false one. So strong is this instinct in human nature 
that the arguments of infidelity cannot destroy it; the dark- 
ness of heathenism cannot quench it. 

SecMidly. An vnrighteous compliance with a popvJar de- 
mand. The people ciy out for gods, and Aaron, the pro- 
fessed minister of the ti'ue God, panders to the popular 
taste. He knew that there was but one Gcd the tiue and 
living One; that idolatry was irrational and impious, and 
yet he yields to their cry. The sin of Aaron wis in minis- 
tering to the prejudices of the people , a mu it k to be 
feared, too prevalent even in the Christian Church The 
minister who preaches to meet the prejudices and tastes of 
his people, commits the same sin as Aaron did when he 
made the " golden calf." He who would get the thousands 
to listen to him has only to set up " the golden calf" of 
vulgar sentimenc. 

Thirdly. Tke marvelous efficacy of prayer. The righteous 
indignation of God was kindled against these idolaters, and 
he seemed determined to destroy them, when Moses prays, 
and it is said, " The Lord repented him of the evil whieh he 
thought to do unto his people." 1 cannot explain this. The 
Bible teaches that " the effectual fervent prayer of a right- 
eous man avjuleth much," and gives us many instances of 
this ; but how it affects God I know not. Lot us grasp the 
fact and live aecordingly. 

Pourthly. The importance of determining our true moral 
podtion in relation to God. "Who is on the Lord's side?" 
Of all the questions the inquisitive nature of man is capable 
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of raising, none more important than this, and that for the 
following reasons : (1.) Because there is a danger of decep- 
tion upon the point. There are thousands on the side of 
Satan who entertain the idea that they are on the side of 
God, and some, perhaps, who arc on the side of God who 
have doubts and fears. The scribes 'and Pharisees thought 
tliey were on the Lord's side ; and so did Saul when he was 
persecuting the Church of God. (2.) Because deception on 
this question is fraught with immense evil. A man who is 
on the side of Saten, and yet fancies he is on the side of 
God, b in a perilous position. He is beyond the appeals 
addressed to (he sinner ; he rejects them from the idea that 
they are inapplicable. " He sins ia the name of God," etc. 
(3.) Because this life is the only opportunity which we have 
of correcting mistakes upon this question. A man if he 
finds out that he is on the side of the devil may, by the help 
of grace, change his position now, and step to the other side ; 
hut in the other world there is a groat gulf fixed, and all 
change is impossible. 

The question which we would now raise is, What are tho- 
criteria by which we can ascertain our true moral position 1 
In order to avoid mistake, I shall notice the negative and 
postUve side of the question. 



I. The b 

First. That we are not comcious of any positive dislike to 
God is no evidence that we are on the Lord^s side. Few men, 
perhaps, however depraved, are conscious of a p<Mitive (!is- 
like to God. The reason of this is obvious, namely, the 
blessings which here crown man's earthly existence. Nature 
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smiles on him and ao does Providence, Were Jehovah to 
be crossing bis plans, to be constantly breaking his pur- 
poses, blasting his hopes, then Ms anger would rise into 
consciousness, Pharaoh, perhaps, before the mission of 
Moses, had no conscious iiatred to God. There, on his 
imperial throne, he had every desire of his heart; but 
when he had one purpose after another broken, he said, 
"Who is the Lord?' etc 

Secondly. Thai pleasiiae in medita^ng on God's moral 
character is no evidence thai we are on the Lord's side. God 
has so eonstitated the human mind that it is bound to ad- 
mire excellence m the abstract, to delight in "the law of 
God after the inner man " There is not a conscience in the 
universe that does .not approve of benevolence, honesty, 
truth. " The consciences of hell are witi God," etc. 

Thirdly. Unexceptionableness in the JilJIllment of our so- 
cial religious ditties. A man may have a high reputation 
in the world for honesty and honor; he may be lauded, too, 
for the regularity and decency with which he attends to 
religious ordinances, and yet not be on the Lord's side. 
The young man in the Gospel is a case in point. 

Fourthly. That an interest in the services of the sawituary 
is not in itself conclusive evidence that tee are on the Lord's 
side. An individual may take a lively interest in the serv- 
ices of God's house, the psalmody, the discourse, the 
prayers, and yet not ho on the Lord's side. The fact is 
there is a natural love in the human soul for excitement, 
and so long as the services of the house of the Lord can 
minister to this excitement even an irreligious man may 
ieel an interest in them. " Herod heard John gladly," 
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Fifthly. That conirilion for sin is not in itself a proof 
that we are on the Lord^s side. Tew sinners, perhaps, can 
be found who have not at times Lad some deep eoinpimo. 
tions of eou]. Agrippa, Felix, etc. 

Sixthly. Strong desires for heaven are in themselves no 
proof that we are on ike Lord's side. It is natural to desire 
happiness. All the trials and toils of life tend to heighteii 
this desire. Preach rest to the weary, health to tie dis- 
eased, plenty to the poor, and will you cot awalten their 
desires % There is no virtue in desiring heaven. 

Seventhly. That zeal in propagating our religious views 
is in itself no proof &iat we are on the Lord's side. It is 
natural for a man who has aa opinion to desire to propa^ 
gate it. The Hindoo, the Mussulman, the Mormonite, all 
wish their opinions to spread. The Pharisees compass 
sea and land to spread their views, etc. 

Eighthly. Thai success in ow endeavors to propagate our 
religious opinions is in itself no evidence that we a/re on ffie 
Lords side. It would seem that an individual may be use- 
ful, in a spiritual sense, to otiiers, and jet be destitute of 
true godliness. In the last day we sliall hear of men who 
will knock at the door, saying, " Lord, Lord," etc. 

Ninthly. Thai the fact of being regarded by others as 
Christians is in itself no proof, Philetus v 
a Christian, What thea is the evidence 1 



11. The pocitivb bide. There m a test laid down by tlie 
apostle, (Rom, viii:) " He that hath not the spiiit of Christ 
is none of his." But what is the spirit of Christ ? "What 
are the characteristics of that spirit ? I may mention three : 
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'First. The spirit of Christ was a spirit of religious stt- 
prentaey. Eeligion in Christ was not an occasional senti- 
ment, or attitude, or seryice. It was the very soul of hia 
soul ; the heart of aU his esperience. God was the central 
thought of his intellect, the paramount object of his heart, 
the one great reality of being. Everything else to Mm 
was form and shadow. He was the life of all lives, the 
law of all laws, the very soul of universal being. "His 
meat and his drink was to do his will." In the profound- 
esb solitude he felt that he was with him. Worlds and 
systems were to him nothing compared with the approba- 
tion of his Father. Now, he that has not this Spirit, he 
that makes religion a subordinate thing, has not the spirit 
of Christ He that makes religion a branch thing, that is, 
one of the parte of human duty; he that makes it secondary 
to something higher, rather than the highest end of being, 
the all in all, is not on his side. 

Secondly. The ^irit of Ohriaf is a spirit of religious jV 
dividualism. By this 1 mean that he religiously realized 
bis own individuality, and acted accordingly. He had his 
own convictions and principles, and he acted them out from 
himself. The sentiments of his age did not crush or check 
his own individuality. Although of " the people there was 
none with him," he still pursued his way, "He trod the 
wine-press alone." He was not deterred by what others 
thought or felL It was his to be faithful to his own soul 
Mid to the eternal Father. Kow, he that has not this 
religious individiitdity is none of his. He that sella his 
individuality, as a priest to a Church, as a soldier to a 
government, as a statesman, author, or preacher to popu- 
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larity, and acts from forces without, rather than from his 
own moral convictions, " has not the spirit of Christ," etc 

Thirdly. The spirit of Christ is a spirit of religiom phi- 
lanthropy, 1 say religious philanthropy, for there is a 
philanthropy that has no conneotioii. with religion ; a 
mere natural sympathy with the race, nothing more. 
Christ's loye for man arose from his love for Grod. He 
saw man in the light of his love for the infinite Pather, and 
man Isecame precious in his view. The philanthropy of 
Christ was not destroyed by enmity. He loved his ene- 
mies. What is the spirit of Christ in relation to enemies % 
Read Matthew v. Has the man who is wreaking ven- 
geance on his enemy the spirit of Christ ? Has he the spirit 
of Him who ou the cross prayed, " Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do]" Has-the man who is sys- 
tematically engaged m de^tioying men's lives the spirit of 
Him who came mtfi the world, not to destroy men's lives, 
Isut to save them % Has the man who acts either from an- 
ger, from avarice, or ambition, the spirit of Him ■who, al- 
though "he was rich, for our saltes became poor, that we 
through his poverty might be made rich V 

You will say this is a severe test ; I cannot help it; it is 
not mine. If nion are to be tried by this test you will say, 
how few arc Christiana ! It is better to find it out now. 
The spirit of Christ is Christianity ; the life of Christ is 
Christianity, He, indeed, who lives not that life, who has 
not that spirit, " is none of his." The question for «s to 
ascertain is, Have we the spirit of Christ? If not, to get it 
is our work, of all works the most urgent. 
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HOMILY XLl 

LAST H0UB3 OF AN OLD SAINT. 

By teith Jacob, when ha wsg a dying, blesaad boti. the bohb of Joseph ; 
and worshiped, loaniag on tha top of hia stiiff. Hun. xi, 21. 

This is a brief, simple, and touching record of the deatli 
of a, man who, notwithstanding his many signal imperfec- 
tions, developed virtues, entered into spiritual relationsMpB, 
and enunciated predictions which invest his biography with 
a race-wide and imperishable interest. 

The text gives us two things : 

I. An interesting dying posture Jatob wis "lein- 
ing on the top of his staff" Fiom the account which we 
have in Genesis he seems to haie passed thiough the im- 
mediate article of death on the bed We must therefore pic- 
ture him just before he lays himself on the bed for the last 
time, sitting down leaning on his staff with the cold hand of 
death upon him, and passing through its first stages. This 
staff had a twofold function, material Mid spiritual. 

rirst. The staff served to support Ms tottming body. He 
was an old man. Time had stolen strength from his 
frame; he was a dying man, shivering on the dark borders 
of the grave, and he used the staif for his support. Few 
eoenes are more saddening and humiliating than that of an 
old mMi, doubled by the weight of years, creeping along the 
road or sitting by the side of a hedge, staif in hand, support- 
ing that tottering frame in whose agility, : 
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beauty he once prided himself. Yet to such infirmity age 
reduces all. How touchingly are those infirmities deline- 
ated by Solomon, Eccles. xii. 

Secondly, The staff served to refresh his soul with, delight- 
ful meraories. A staff sometimes is a helpmeet to the soul, 
a kind of companion in solitude, giving a mute response to 
our lonely thoughts and aspirations ; yes, more than a. com- 
panion, a memorial, a history. An old staif has the power 
to revive past impressions. There is a mysterious and 
solemn power in the mind to invest the simplest objects 
with which we have been in conscious contact — a flower, a 
stone, a tree — with an enen^y to wake up in our souls the 
remembrance of things that have past. Visit the scen^ of 
your childhood, and almost everything about you will speak 
some old impression to life agdn. The hearth on which 
you played, the trees before the door " the old arm chair" 
on which a departed mother sat and pressed you to her 
bosom, all have a mystic power of evoking thoughts and 
impressions long buried in forgetfulness. The spirits of 
departed impressions start to the soiil in successive crowds 
as you tread the scenes of your young life. The "staiF" 
on which the patriarch now leaned his dying frame had, we 
suppose, a power of this kind. It seems to have been long 
his companion. He bore it probably away from his father's 
house when a hoy. Perhaps it was his grandfather Abra- 
ham's ; for with it he crossed the Jordan when a youth. 
It had been with him during many years of servitude. It 
lay perhaps by his side as he slept at Bethel ; it was with 
him when he wrested with the angel. That his memory 
did act now is clear frcim what he said, chap, xlviii, 3-7. 
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O what memories would that old staff evoke ! There is 
nothing uaimportant to man. All that impresses him now 
will act on him again. "We impart something of ourselves 
to every object with which we are brought into cotisdom 
contact, something that will speak to our m.emories for- 
ever, a kind of archangel's trump to wake the burled 
thoughts. 

II. A GL0BI0TJ8 DTIKO EZBECISB, " He blessed both the 
sons," etc. Sometimes you see old men i3ying with a heart 
withered and dry as leather, all sensibilities gone. Some- 
times with a misanthropic disgust of life : tired of the world 
and siek of the race ; sometimes filled with teniblc fore- 
bodings about the future. Not so with our patriarch. He 
"blessed" both the sons of Joseph. The exercise was two- 
fold : social and relu/ious. It was social. He blessed the 
two sons of Joseph. It is beautiful to find this old man, 
with a body trembling beneath the weight of years, and the 
cold hand of death upon him, having his heart expanded in 
warm sympathies for posterity: his own personal infirmi- 
ties and interest lost in the concerns of his grandchildren 
and his race. It was religknts. " He worshiped." " He 
adored the top of his rod," says the Catholic, quoting the 
Boiiay Bible. Nonsen He worshiped the God whose 

mercy the old taff b o igl t to memory. He remembered 
the God of his fa,the 1 t It the inspiration of gratitude, 

reverence, and ado 

Jacob's dyin^, atttad an I a tion, 

First. Shows thai the dependence of man upon small Oiinc/s 
mmt increase with his years. Jacob was now depending 
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upon a " ataff." Men labor for independence, but time 
moltea them m.or6 and more dependent every day. Afflic- 
tion, infirmities, age, cause us to feel what we are prone to 
forget, that we are dependent not only for our comforts, but 
for our very existence, on the smallest things ; a word of 
sympathy, a breath of air, a drop of water, an old " staff," 

Secondly. Saggesh the unexlinguishableness of our spiritual 
instincts. Can it be that the sodal instincte which were now 
so strong in the patriarch on the very eve of his dissolution 
were to go out at death? Was he, who displayed this in- 
terest in future ages, to be quenched for ever in a few hours ? 
Can it be that he whose soul now went forth in the worship 
of the Everlasting One, was now himself to go out of being? 
No, no, iC cannot be ! The fact that Jacob, when dying, felt 
this interest in others suggests to me that he was destined 
for everlasting companionship. The fact that he worshiped 
when dying, suggests to me that he was about entering into 
the immediate presence of the Ever-adorable One. 

Thirdly. Explains the philosophy of a happy death. Such 
is the influence of the soul upon the body that it can, by 
passing into certain moods, destroy the consciousness of the 
greatest physical tortures. Hence martyrs have felt the 
stake a bed of roses. Let the soul be absorbed with the 
concerns of God and the universe, and then pain and death 
are but shadows and sounds. It was thus with Paul, "I 
am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand." If you would be happy in death you must go 
out of self; become self-oblivious; be lost in the interests 
of the creation and the glory of God. 
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HOMILY XLII. 

THE GUABDIAN OF SOULS. 
Bisliop of your souls. 1 Peteb ii, 25. 

Three facts are implied in these ■words : 



I. ToAK MEN HAVE BOVLs. How trite such an utterance! 
The greatest facts in the universe are trit«. 

Kret. The fact is the most dentonstrable fact to man. 
(1.) All the evidence that we have both for the existence of 
matter and mind is dern ed from phenomena The eisence 
of both is hidden (3 ) The essence whose phenomeaia 
come most powerfully under crnsciousncss is most demon 
strated. (3.) The phenomena of mmd come tar more 
powerfully under consciousness than those of matter We 
are not consdous of the |ualitics ol matter, only uf the 
impressions whioh they make u] on us , but we are conscious 
of the phenomena of niml Thought, feeling volition — we 
are conscious of these 

Seeoadly, The fact %s the snoil important fart to man 
Consider the capicities, relations, influence, de ithlessnesiS of 
a soul. 

Thirdly. The /act u the most ptactiiMllj/ diibeheved fact 
by man. Mo&t men profess to bebe^e it, hut few men 
really do so. The popular idea*, ot pleas we, reapectability, 
beauty, prospeiitj, glory, all of which ire material, show 
that there is no geneial feith in the e-ustence ot the soul 
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The body reigns everywhere ■ its clianns ai'e everywhere 
reeogniy-ed as supreme. 



II. That mbw's souls require a guakdian: aii inic- 
Konog, an overseer. This is clear irom three things ; 

.First. M-om the natural faMihility of sotils. No finite 
intelligence, however holy and exalted, can do without a 
guardian. 

Secondly, M-om the fallen condition of souk. Tliey 
"have gono astray." They are "lost." Look at the mis- 
takes they make about the chief good, worship, etc. 

Thirdly. From, the natural instincts of souls. Souls 
through all ages have been crying out for guardians. Hence 
the popularity of ] ri sts and prophets, bishops and relig- 
ious leaders hence too the readiness to follow almost any 
one who w II profess t jruidc the soul. The human soul 
wants a guardian It is in a shadowy maze, it wants a guide; 
it is on a per lo is sta it wants a pilots 

III. That Christ is the one GuARnrAs of iiumatt souls. 
He is the Bishop. What should be the qualification of him 
who can take care of human souls '? Perhaps there is no 
work in the universe so momentous and difficult as that of 
rightly directing and guarding souls. He that would do so 
should have at least four things : 

First. Immense knowledge. He should know the nature 
of souk, the moral situation of aouls, the right way of influ- 
eruang souls. He should know what they have been, what 
they are, what they may Lecomo. He should have, 

Secondly, Unbounded hive and forbearance. The way- 
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wai-dness, the insults, the rebellion of souls would soon 
exhaust any finite amount of love and patience. Ho should 

Tliirdly, Sver increasing ckarTns. Souls are to be drawn, 
not driven ; and none but the morally attractive can really 
and rightly draw. He should have, 

Fourthly, InexkaustiJ>k power. Power to extricate from 
present difficulties, to guard against future, ajid to lead un 
through interminable ages. Christ lias aO these i[ualifiea- 
tions, and more. No one else has. 

Let him then be my overseer. I trust no sage, iior 
ecclesiastic : I look to him. " Into thine hands I oonmiit 
my spirit." Christ is thr hishoi* of souls. 



flOMILY XLIII. 

THE MEANING OF HOPK AS AIN" INSTINCT OF THE 
SO TIL. 

Thou didst mnke me hope when I waa upon mj mothcr'a liro;ist3. 
PSAIM xxii, 9 

TiiE tfxt IS ■\ strong figuie, mtcnded to expie'.'- the idea 
that hope IS an mbred luitiment of the soul, a po«ei ong- 
inal and not denied, as tidy a part of the complete soul 
as the e\e, or inj othi i member, js a pirt of the complete 
body. The bad-y, it is truo, miy exist without the eye, but 
in a veiy imperfect state and the soul may exist without 
hope, but m a very inrnmplete 'state Theie are emici^ted 
souls, souls with detJened senses ind bu ken faculties, as 
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well as emaciated bodies. Notw tl tand g th s I op s an 
instinct, an instinct which keei-s the fa e ol the 1 ever 
toward the future, nay, whidi bears tee nt th futu 
and gives it there a happy an 1 b stifled 1 f 

I want to inquire into tlie m amik, f tl tin t It 

suggests much important tru 1 t tl al ut G d a 1 C 1 s 
lianity, onr duty and our dest y truth whi 1 les s and 
demands our devotional attei t 



I. This instinct implies 'i 
or God in the cossTiTirTiou of dub natuke. The princi- 
ple of hope is one of the chief blessiags of humanity. We 
do not say that the actiou of IxOpe is always conducive to 
onr wellbeing. The fact is this power of the soul, like 
every other of our depraved nature, is frequently abused. 
Men long after things which are beneath their nature, and 
thus degrade their souls; and hope for things which they 
have no good reason to expect, and thus subject themselves 
to all the inconveniences and anguish of disappointment. 
A large amount of the world's misery arises from a wrong 
direction of the instinct of hope, ending in vexation and dis- 
appointment. But the principle itself is, nevertheless, an 
incalculable boon. !FirsL It is one of &e most powerful 
impulses to actimi. Man advances in dignity and blessed- 
ness as he grows in intellectual and moral strength ; and he 
thus grows only as the feeulties and powers of his soul are 
kept in healthful exe c s Hope s one of its chief incen- 
tives. Like the tide tl o ocea t throbs through every 
part and keeps the wl ole n ot on. Nearly all the labor 
of the world consists prej trat on for the future. 
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hope, and every wheel in the agricultural, maritime, manu- 
facturing, commercial, literary, and religious world would 
become still, and the whole would sini into quiescence. 
Secondly, Hope is one of the chief elements of support under 
the trials of life. Hope buoys us up beneath the load, gives 
us a steady anchorage under the fiercest surge and gales. 
Hope sees some light fringing tiie darkest cloud, hears 
some sweet promisee articulating amid the din of distress. 
Thirdly. Hope is a source of joy. Joys of memory and the 
pleasures of the passing hour are not to be compared with 
the joys that men derive from anticipation and hope. 

" Man never is, tut always to be tleesod." 

By this instinct he has always a beautiful and blessed 
realm, into which he enters. There, in seas of imaginary 
delight, he bathes his weary sonl. 

Now have you not aproof of God's distinguishing kindness 
to you in giving you such an instinct as this ? He might 
have given you a nature that would unfit you for talcing 
any interest in the future, and lefb you with an instinct that 
would chain you to painful memories of the dreary past. 
Or he might have given you, instead of this, some power 
that would compel you to make the future a terrible thing, 
a thing every idea of which would strike daggers into your 
soul. What reason, therefore, have we, when we contem- 
plate our nature, to adopt the language of the Psalmist, and 
say : " Bless the Lord, my soul, and all that is within me, 
bless his holy name !" 

II. This instinct oy hope buoobsts a futubb state of 
BxisTAscK, Hope is an instinct that always refers to the 
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future, it la \ pro^ptct It sehmt The tirt thaf there is 
such an instinct in our nature aad which continues to the 
last stage ot ju mortal life dje'j certaiilj suggest it n t 
prove a fut ire state It is luggested first On the ground 
of a mh<nf In the eonstitut on of tte body we find that 
for every sense and ippetite theie la extcrnat pi i ''ion 
Th re ib light for tlie tye there is sound foi the ear sweet 
odors and fruits, all suited to our senses and ippetites 
In our social relations we find ol jeots suited to out snoial 
jnstinets objettb to love inl to reaprocate oui aflection 
As the eje implies liglt md a the social instinct implies 
existences kindred m th oui own is it not reasonable to 
suppose that there is provision ioi this instinct of hope* 
His God provided for every other and neglected tins' 
Has he opened no fountain wheie the soul can slake its thirst 
for future good ' The supposition is scarcely admissible. 
It B suggested, secondly, On the qt ovmd of the divine good- 
ness Is it consonant with the goodness of the Eternal to 
suppose that he gate ciavmg appetites to creatures for 
whiiJi he has made no piovision ' Has he made man to 
tbust for future good, and is theie no future good? If in 
tkii hfe ordy we have hope, we ate of all creatures most mis- 
erable This instmct prophesies of a future. 



Ill T 



Hi t ly 

tp tgt ft Itt^ft^mtl ft 
tfJwthp t dastoh 
] t 1 n„ f 1 gh J y w h Id h 
'mills tirtlthw te ded f p ib 
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blessedness. But finding that, whateYer he has, he seeks 
after more, that the getting of one truth increases his desire 
for another, that the possessing of one virtue impels him to 
aspire after another, the inference is that progress in bless- 
edness is tke great origirial law of our being. Our nature 

1 ws th t ur Maker never designed for us a final resfcing- 
jl n ur career, never appointed for us an ultimate 
t n nu where we should pause and have no more interest 
th f t ; but on. the contrary that the point reached 
t d y h Id be the starting-place of to-morrow. Why 
th n a m n so often miserable ? Jt is becwasB they sin 

(}a n t th fundamental law of their natures. They are 
n ad t p egression ui happiness, but they have forsaken 
tl f untain of living waters. Misery is the creation of the 
eatu not of the Creator. It springs from the breaking 
of laws, Dot the obeying of tJiem. " He that siuneth against 
me wrongeth his own soul." 

IV. This instinct of tks soitl shows the fitness of 
CHBiSTtAiriTy TO HTTMAK NATURE. Christianity does two 
things : First. /( reveals future scenes of unending progress 
in blessedness. It comes to this instinct of hope to give the 
most gloiring and glorious visions of the future. It pre- 
sents to the mind heaven in its most enchwiting aspects, etc 
Secondly. Ckristianiiy not only reveals f-ature scenes of 
unending progress in blessedness, but supplies man with the 
means by which it is to be obtained. Christimiity may hold 
these beautiful things before you, and you may desire them ; 
but you cannot hope for them unless you know they are 
obtainable. Hell may know of these scenes of blessedness, 
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and may desire them, but there ai'e no means for it to 
ol)tain tJiem, Christianity, however, not only unfolds tliom 
to the human mmd, hut '■upplies the means Wh^t are the 
means? Fust They are i.oni<:imce pacifying There is 
such a sense of guilt lesting on the human conscience such 
an impressicn that God is offended, that the mitmct ct hrpe 
IS frequently Dvercome by tl e feelings of dread and alarm 
as to the future Man wili ne\er have a fiim ho].e rf 
heaven till this eonsL jusntss f g It br remoied until con 
scenee get the as^uiince that jist Mns aie forgiven, •md 
that it is reconciled to Giod. Now Christianity is meant for 
this. It points him to the propitiation of Christ, and it 
assures him that by faith in his sacrifice all past sins ai^ 
forgiven. Secondly. It supplies him with ioulpurifyincf 
means. The soul is corrupt, tho affections are polluted, and 
there is required some power to rectify all the innrr errors, 
to correct all the wrong. 

Christianity is the want of your nature. Light, and air, 
and "water are not more fitted to the constitution of your 
bodies than Christianity is fitted to the instincts of your 
soul. Believe me, there is nothing else can meet your 
nature but this. Education, phOosophy, science, none of 
these can do it. Christianity is the only suitable minister 
to this instmct of hopp. 

V, This instinct of hope iNnioAiES ths ooKOROiTif of 
THE BBLIGIO0S iiFK WITH ouK NATURE. EcligJon K a pro- 
gressive principle. It is a ■' following on to know the 
Lord;" a foi^etting of "the things that are behind," "a 
pressing on to the things that are before ;" it is " an .iboimd- 
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ing hope through the power of tlie Holy Ghost." A relig- 
ious life centers the soul in the " God of hope," and causes 
it to abound in hope through the power of the Holy 
Ghost 

In concluaion, remark, first. That the greatest calamity 
that can happen to your natm-e is the extinction of this Iwpe. 
This is the lamp of the soul that ehinea on it in its greatest 
trloom. Quenrh this, and all is midnight within. It seemed 
t go o t f a ne w 1 Job 1 h f 11 down anl ex 
knel I 1 ve he d of thee et^ I w t out y h 
Juda ai d h ex stence becan e tole able 1 goe out 
io ve w h he lo&t There s o 1 ope h 11 The e s 
ete -nd deapa r there 

Second]} Let e em dyo-i that the t h, j of s 

to desi oy l! s st t ITie hope of the ! ypo nt«i shall 
pe sh Every sin the putt g out of so e tar tl e 
1 eave of yo tutu e Go o ni g <tnd o 1 y o e 
■ft 11 go out 1 th re dl be no 1 git bla 1 e ■s a 1 
darkness forever 

Let me urge jou tl en to put ■^ ui natuie unler the 
influence cf th t sjstem of Go f el t nth wh h uif 1 Is to 
T, u siith a J ions future and supplies to you the means 
by wl loh to realize its blessedness Resolve that j cur h pe 
shall Hj hold nst upon the trifles of an hour the tool =h 
vanities of the woild, but on eternal life 
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HO]y:iLY SLIV. 

DUTY SACRIFICED TO CONVENIENCE. 

TiiB sluggard will not plow Ijy reason of the cold ; therafore slitdl lie beg 
in litirvest, and have notbmg', eto. Peovebhs sx, i. 

The text suggests tliree genera] introductorj' observa- 
tions: 

First. That there are two pomers constantly pressing their 
claims upon man. ; those of duty and convenience. It was so 
with the slu^ard. There was the field before him to cul- 
tivate; it was his duty to do so. There was the love of 
ease and comfort. " By reason of the cold," etc Secondly. 
T/kiI &ese two genm-ally come into collision here. The feel- 
ing of cold and the sense of agricultural duty now came 
into collision. Duty here is an inconvenience. In heaven 
it is not so. Men here aie continually crying out fi t a 
more convenient seaaon" Tlmdly That iki, iaciificmg o/ 
duty to convenience is an tmmense evil It m^^ Ijok ven 
well to do so. He ma} be called a prudent man who acts 
so. He who follows conientence or evpedimcy walks \ 
flowery path to hell ; he who f Hows duty walks a thomj 
and up-hill road to celestial dignities and joys 

Our general position la, That duty neglected Jot lie sake 
of convenience is 



L Because it involves a saobifick op t 
BASON. Look at tliis sluggard! It is spring; the time of 
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April showers and April sun; the time when the seed is to 
be put ill the earth, whieli has been prepared for it. Day 
after day passes away, and the sluggard docs not eoinnience 
his work. Why ? Not because he knows tliat the earth is 
not worth cultivation, nor because he knows he has not 
strength to cultivate it. These would be something like 
good reasons for his neglect. But because it is too ^^cold^^ 
for him. The thermometer is too low. He is losing the 
precious time for cultivation simply because it is a little 
too " cold." 

It is just so- with men who are postponing thdr day of 
religious decimon. We would have such to think of three 
things. First. That ike whoh of their earthly life is in- 
tended as a season for cultivation. Why are these days 
given to yout Why are these years added to your mortal 
life? That you may pander to your appetites, or that you 
may amass a little wealth, or that you may get a little 
speculative knowledge 1 No ! But that you may cultivate 
a character that will prepare you for endless felicity beyond 
the grave. This life is your spring-time for eternity. 
Think, secondly, That a very large portion of this tml^ 
va^g season is already gone. Were every moment of 
your mortal life devoted to the point it would not be too 
much. The work is so momentous it demands it. But 
how much have you wasted away % Twenty years some of 
you have thrown away, some thirty, and some more. 
Think, thirdly. That the residue of your time is very short 
and very uncertain. What an evil, then, is it to allow the 
season thus to pass away like the sluggard, simply because 
of some passing event, or some little incoavenienee ! 
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n. Because it involves a disregahd of eststing rAcn.- 
MIES. Tho sluggard had everj thing else necessary to 
cultivate his land. The land, perhaps, was in a most arable 
state; there were, perhaps, tlie plow and the oxen ready; 
and he too, perhaps, was fall of health and energy ; right 
able to hold the plow and follow the team. But he disre- 
garded all these facilities, merely because it was rather too 
" cold." Ah ! so it is with those who are putting off religion. 
They have everything else. (1.) They have the Bible with 
all its quickening truths. (2.) They have their reason and 
all their powers of thought. (3.) They have Christian 
agency, ministers, etc (4.) They have divine influene* ; 
the Spirit of God is striving with them, etc. ; but they put 
it off to "a more convenient season." 

HI. Bbcause it ibvolves the decay op individual 
QUALIFICATION FOR THE wOBK. ITio qualification for any 
work consists in ft resolute determination to work and a 
sufficiency of exeeuUve energy. Ail the while this sluggard 
was waiting, these two things were decreasing. If he 
stopped at home one day because of the cold, the chances 
were he would stop at home the next day also. The habit 
of making excuses always destroys the disposition to work ; 
and where this is gone, the chief qualification is gone. Who 
are the men of strong purpose ? Not the men who yield to 
difficulties. These men are everlastingly making excuses ; 
always using their "ife" and "huts." But tho men that 
brave and conquer inconveniences get new force of will— 
the highest force — by this. The sluggard would not only 
lose his disposition,, but also his executive energy. If he 
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had gone out into the field, grasped the plow, upturned 
the WMting soil, he would have OTereome the cold; he 
would have made the inner fires of his life warm him with 
their glow, and he would have strengthened his ml If 
lie had gone out the first eold day he would hai n i e 
Beeond. The way to conquer difficulties is to mab h n 
one By one as they come. The Sandwich Island ha he 
superatition that the vigor of the enemy he si j u ar 
passes into his own body. In spiritual conflicts this fable 
becomes fact. Each victorious blow nerves our being for 
nobler deeds ; each conquest gives power for more signal 
triumphs. 

To overoooie at last, 

■ IV. Because jt involves the loss of great pbrsosal 
ENJOYMENT. What would the man lose day after day by 
neglecting his duty? First. Me would lose the joy arhmg 
from fresh accession of manly power. One of the most 
pleasurable of sensations arises from the conscious increase 
of new enp-rgy. See the young cattle gamboling on the 
sunny hills ; hoar the newly fledged birds chirping their 
notes as they test their strength in dandng from branch to 
branch; behold the children "in their homes, how happiness 
socms to overflow as they perform their little muscular 
evolutions. A conscious rising of new energy explains the 
whole. This man lost all tlus by moping at home, shiver- 
ing with the cold. " They that wait upon the Lord," etc. 
Secondly. He would lose Ike Joy arising from, a consciousness 
tlutt Ihe had done his duty. How could he be happy in his home 
when he knew that his land was running to waste ? Neither 
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can lie be happy who neglects religion. Thirdly. He ■would 
lose the joy arising from a freedom to engage in any oikef 
important affair. So long as he felt he had a duty to do 
he could engage happily in no other. So in religion ; a man 
cannot throw his being into anything as long as he feels the 
great question between God and his soul unsettled. He is 
a, slave ; he has no liberty heartily to engage in anything 
else. Fourthly. Jle -would lose Oie joy arising from Ike 
project of a reward of his labors. How much pleasure 
the agriculturist must have in seeing the seeds come up 
and thrive ! And so the teacher, the minister. This man 
lost all this. 



V. Because it involvbs a oebtaiittt of ultimate ruin. 
"He shall beg in harvest^ and shall have nothing." Here 
is, first, Destitution. "Have nothing." When other 
men's fields waved with luxuriant (jrops, and their gran- 
aries were filled with com, he was destitute. So it will be 
with those who neglect salvation. What will they lose? 
Not existence, not powers of reflection, not susceptibility of 
oonsdenoe ; but everything that is necessary to render exist- 
ence happy: self -o/pprohation, friendship, hope. They will 
be paupers, moral paupers ; beings stripped of everything 
but sheer existence : " Have nothing." Here is, secondly, 
Degradation. "To beg" is degradation; to see one man 
be^ng of another is a humiliating sight. A true man will 
ever say, " To beg I am ashamed ;" a man loses a great 
part of his humanity when he condescends to beg. But to 
beg, and be refused, as this man did, is still more degrading. 
To feel hated by society, cut off, looked upon with the eye 
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of contempt, must be an awful state of existence. h\ tlie 
Scriptures the wicked are referred to as calling, and God 
refusing. Like the foolish virgins crying out for oil. There 
are three things that would enhance the misery of this deati- 
tation and degradation : (1.) It was self-created. The man 
could blame no one but himself. There was the land 
before him.; those fields would have yielded an abundance. 
(2.) /( was unpiHed. Who could pity hina? Neighboring 
fanners might say to him, Tour land is as good as ours, 
and had you worked as we have, you might have had a crop 
as good. Such a man wouid walk the bleak hills of society 
and have no sympathy. So with the sinner. (3.) It was 
irretrievahle. There was no time to sow now ; it was har- 
vest. He might work now ; manure his land, put seed into 
well-prepared soil, but all would be of no avail. Nature 
said to him, in effect, I can do nothing for you; I could have 
helped you in spring; I gave you showers and sunshine. 
This will be an element of misery in the state of the 
unsaved. As nature has a specijie Ume to kelp the agrieal- 
iarist, Christianity has a time to help ike sinner. 

In conclusion, let me put the question to you, such as 
are putting off religion from some little idea of inconven- 
ience, Why stand you here all the day idle^ Know you 
not that it is a general law of the universe that indoleace 
brings mini Physical indolence brings physical ruin. 
Commercial indolence brings commercial ruin. Intellectual 
indolence brings intellectual ruin. Moral indolence brings 
moral ruin. My brother, what though the temperature be 
not exactly congenial to thy feeling, still go and work ! 
The field cries for cultivation; nature offers to help thee. 
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Work! and nature will warm thee with her glowing fires, 
strengthen, thee with her vital energy, sud reward thee 
with her munificent gifts. The soul, like certain plants 
in the steppes of Siberia, can grow in vigor and stature, and 
blossom in beauty, though ieo imbed its roots, and frosty 
winds bend its fibers and mantle its foliage in sheets of 



HOMILY XLY 

THE ONE THING DREADFUL. 
It is a fojffful thiog to fall into the Iiands of the Hving God, Heb. x, 31. 

A WONDERFULLY suggestive expression is the phrase, 
" The living God !" When we speak of living men, it is in 
opposition to dead men; and when God ia represented in 
Seripture as "the living God," it is in opposition to the 
gods of heathen idoKtiy Wh'it are idols? Dust. They 
have no life ; hut God hia life, «tn mhmfe fullness of life. 
There are at least two things which distinguish the life of 
God from the life of ^ll othei living objects, (1.) Sod's 
life was not gnen to him All otlier life is a gift. He has 
life in himself. His life is underived, independent, abso- 
lute. (2.) God's Ufe Jiad no beginning. We subscribe to 
the dictum that every effect mast Jtave a cause ; but we deny 
that every being must have a cause. There is one uncaused 
Being, and that being we know by the name, " God !" 
Onee there was no universe. Was there ever a period when 
there was no God? Never. God has existed from eternity. 
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and there never will come a time wlieii the atheistic utterance 
will be true, " There is no Go5." As Gfod did not be^ to 
live, so he will not cease to live. He is " the living God !" 
And what is meant by "falling into the JiUnds of the living 
God?" The hand is the seat and symbol of power, so that 
to fal! into the hands of a man is just to fell into his power; 
and to fall into the hands of God is to fall into his power 
for pimishment. This is dear from the foot that the apostle 
pronounces it " a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God." Ttiis brings us to !iic[uire, Wherein consists 
tlie fearfulness of felling into the hands of God ? 

To this inquiry we reply, 

IFirst, Not in tlie vindictiveness of Qod. Although in the 
preceding verse we have a quotation from Deuteronomy, 
which runs thus ; " Vengeance belongs to me, I will recom- 
pense," it must not be imagined that God is of a revenge- 
ful tempei'. The term " vengeance," when affirmed of God, 
must be taken in the sense of "penal retribution." "Penal 
retribution, belongs to me, I will recompense;" that is, I 
shall punish in the execution of justice. Besides, revenge 
is defined " the desire of returning an injury." Unless, then, 
God can re'dlj be njuied and we cannot conee ve of it, the 
condition of vinbctiveness is absent m his case and ever 
must be We grmt that God has threatened to inflict 
punishment on sinnei? but the mfliction of punishment is no 
proof ot vmdirtivenesa Is it vindittiveness that leads a 
parent to ehasti e his child ' 

'^econdlJ Not i« any tnthnatwn m Goi tu c erpwtish. 
The person who is vfudor the influ nc f v 1 ctive feeling 
la apt to outiage justice when he meets with the object of 
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his revenge. Indeed, it has often happened that avengers 
have visited the objects of their vengeance with sai unde- 
served amount of punishment; and were God of a vindictive 
spirit, it is quite conceivable that he might overpunish. 
Since he is not, we need not fear that he will treat cruelly 
those who fall into his hands. In his dealings with tbem 
he will be guided by this principle of justice, for he loves 
righteousness, and is bj nature averse to its opposite. 

Having shown wherein this fearfulness of falling into tho 
hands of God does not consist, it next devolves on us to 
show wherein it does consist. 

And we remark, 

I. That the hands of Goo are almighiv. Earthly- 
kings are no stronger physically than their subjects. 
Viewed apart from, the forces at tlieir command, What 
are they? — mere mortals. But God is infinitely stronger 
than his subjects. "What is the combined strength of all 
God's subjects, and they may be numerous a9 the rays of 
the sun, to the strength of God t Less far than a particle 
of dust is to the solid globe. One man eaa do many 
things; men in combination can do a vastly greater number 
of things. The things, however, which men cannot do 
exceed numerically the things which they can do. Is there 
anything to which God is unequal ? We do not suppose 
that the divine power is perfectly expressed m creation ; but 
do not the stupendous masses with which the loneliness of 
space has been invaded impress us with the greatness of the 
Creator's power t The countless worlds that roll in splen- 
dor and silence above us may not teach tliat God is omnip- 
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otent. They certainly justify faith in Ids omnipotence., 
Jintl Viliat cannot omnipotence tujcompliah ? Were tlie 
entire uaivei-se of rational existences to unite with tlie 
inteation of oyertkrowing Deity, would the " I AM" expe- 
rience difficulty in defeating ttera? We trow not. God 
is a stranger to fear. A word, and the universe would 
instMitaneously he as though it never had been. What 
God has made he can easily unmake. Great, unspeakably, 
inconceivably great, is the power of God ; and henee it must 
bp a fpariid thing to fall into his hands. 

11. That the BxisTiiuCB of God le etehnally living. 
Man's punishment of his fellow may be limited in two 
ways: 

First. The party wthdergoing punishment may die. If the 
slaveholder applies the lash too freely to the back of his 
slave, what is the conseijuence ^ Body and soul part. 

Secondly. The party imfiieting the ptmishment may die. 
It is only during life that man can afflict his fellow. The 
dead can neither be tortured nor torture. Have not indi- 
viduals again and again heard with joy of the deatli of their 
tormentors 1 Is it not well for the drunkard's wife that 
livingness is not predicable of her intemperate husband, so 
far at all events as the marriage union is concerned 1 As- 
suredly ; but livingness is an attribute of God, and there- 
fore it is a fearful thing to fell into his hands. It does not 
necessarily follow from God's livingness, or indestructible 
vitality, that man will live forever. 

Nor does it necessarily follow that God will punish for- 
ever. But the Bible tells us that man is immortal. It fiir- 
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ther tells us tliat the punishment of the mcorrigiLly wicked 
will te everlasting; and there is nothing on the part of God 
to hinder it, for he is the living God. 

Now, if falling into the haads of God be a thing to he 
dreaded, jea, "the one thing dreadful," as religion is "the 
one thing needfiil," what ought we to do? Manifestly, we 
should Iceep out of his hands: and how can we manage this 
monieiitous business ? Christians can, by guarding agsunst 
the crime of apostasy; and sinners, by i^eliance on the 
merits of Christ's mediation. On unbelievers alone is God 
disposed to lay his hands, and fling them into perdition. 
Haste, then, unsaved reader, to Jesus, The hands of 
God are nearing you, and you are not safe until the arms 
of the world's Redeemer embrace you. 



HOMILY XLVI. 

MAN IN EELATION TO THE BOUNTIES OF NATURE. 

We brought nothing into this world, and it is eertaia we oon oatry 
nothing out 1 Tiu, vi, 7. 

Thk text does not refer, (1.) To mental constiiution. Every 
man brings certain bram-power into the worid, which is to 
be developed and applied by education and circumstances. 
Nor, (2.) To moral disposition. Every man is bom with 
a heart opposed to the law of eternal rectitude. The text 
refers solely to the bounties of nature. 8o far as these are 
concerned, we brought nothing to the cradle and shall carry 
nothing to the coffin. The text teaches -. 
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1, That no mak has any abtbcebebt claim ok thb 
BOuKTiBS or SATL'RE. The child of the pauper and the child 
of the prince came into the world personaUy on equal terms. 
Yet there must he social distikctions. These will arise, 

First, Through difference of force of character. Some 
men coidd make tlie leildemess fcring forth fruit, while 
others would famish amid tie Insnry of an Eden. 

Secondly, Through diversity of disposition. The open- 
hearted man will be his own executor; he aeattera as he 
goes; whereas the covetous man piles his property that he 
may boast of his wealth. The test teaches : 



II. Thai' so maw can rise 
or THa BOUNTIES of uature. The mightiest monarch can- 
not touch an atom as absolutely his own. He did not bring 
it into the world and he cannot carry it out. Amid the 
clamor of contending monarcbs, amid the din of battle for 
empire, one voice is heard asserting the ti'ue proprietorship 
of the universe : " The gold and the silver are mine, and the 
cattle upon a thousand AiZfe." (1.) Mau is not the proprie- 
tor, he is merely a steward, (3.) Stewardship implies re- 
sponsihility. What a new conception of life is imparted by 
the thought that what ise have is only horrowed! The text 
teaches : 



III. That man should consult the absoldtb owner in 
THE disposal or the bounties of nature. There must he 
an owner. It is most evident, however, that man is not the 
owner, forasmuch as he " brought nothing into the world 
and it ia certain that he can carry nothing out." The Divine 
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Being is the owner, and he as such ought to he consulted in 
the distribution of his owa property. 

Tirat^ This is reasonable. Is it reasonable that your 
servants should dispose of yovir property without consult- 
ing you 1 " How much more then," etc. 

Seoondly. This is profitable. Does not God know best 
how property should be employed 'i Can he not reveal the 
best mode of investment ? The text teaches : 



IV. That man must bvebiually dissolve his oonnbc- 

TIOrT WTTH THE BOUNTIES OF NATURE "FirSt This is ill- 

spiring to the Christian. He has been employing the world 
merely as so much scaffolding; he is only too glad, there- 
fore, to take it down and enter into the temple of purity 
and rest. Secondly. This is heart-crushing to the sinner. 
"When he parts with the world he parts with his all! 
Having suri'endered " things seen and temporal," he staads 
in God's universe as a penniless pauper ! Though we can 
carry no secular possessions out of this scene of being, there 
is one thing we mmt take with us, namely, moral ohak- 
AOTEK, We cannot get rid of ikat even in the " dark valley 
of the shadow of death ;" that will accompany us into the 
presence of the dread Judge ! Having passed the pr^ent 
life, having known its sorrows and joys, and been disciplined 
by all its mutations ; having been brought into contact with 
the glorious truths of Christianity ; having heard the Gospel 
in all its fullness and power, it is impossible but that these 
influences should have produced some effect on our moral 
nature. "What is that effect? Suppose it shoiild be the 
"savor of death unto death," then there are tliree inquirira 
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which God may institute: (1.) If you have not honored me 
in yonder world, what guaranty is there that you would 
honor me in heaven 1 (2.) If you have not honored my 
SoH, what guaranty ia thero that you wouM honor MeI 
(3.) If you have morally wasted one world, what guaranty 
is there that you would not waste another? In hearing 
these inquiries the siimer must be smitten ivith confusiun 
and dumbness. On a review of the whole subject, three 
duties appear plain r 

Tirst. To emjoy iJie bounties of Providence. The great 
Father intended his children to fiml joy in nature ; and the 
true heaven-bom cliild will delight himself according to the 
dictates of a regenerate heart. 

Secondly. To distribute the bounties of Providence. There 
is but little joy in self-appropriation. Giving is a means of 
grace. Have you seen the widow's eye when you have 
ministered to her need ? No artist can reproduce the divine 
light that shines there ! 

Thirdly, To ie grateful for the houn£es of nature. A life 
of gratitude is a life of happiness. If you would be truly 
grateful, ever look to those who have less of this world's 
goods fian you have. A survey of the palace may induce 
discontentment, but a glance at the worh-house may awaken 
purest thanltfulnoss ! 

What are, j/oM living for? What is the supreme object 
of your being ? Are you not convinced of the folly of 
expending your energies on the transitory pleasures of the 
present life ? Is there aught in mere material property to 
meet the requirements of your immortality ? Let me 
charge you to seek the " true riches." Apart from Olivist 
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there is nothing satisfying : "he is all in all." You need 
pardon, he can grant it; you ai'e seeking peace, he cau 
bestow it. I adjure you to seek Kim with all your heart ! 
Having found Christ you have found a universe of blessing. 
You will part with this world as a faded leaf, that yow may 
enter on an unwitheriag and incorruptihle inheritance. 



HOMILY XLVII. 
god's notice of little things. 

And whosoever sliall ^ve to drlok onto one of theeB little (mas a cup of 
cold watec only in the name of a dlsdple, verily I eay imto yoii, he shall 
in no nise lose hia reward. MiiTHEW x, 43. 

For whosoever shall g^ve yon a cup of water to drink in my name, 
because ye helong to Christ, verily I say unto you, he shall not lose Ms 
lewsrd. Mare ix, 41. 

For God is not nnrighteous to forget yonr work and labor of love, which 
yohave showed toward his name, in that ye have ministered to Bis saints, 
and do minister. Heebews vi, 10, 

" The cup of cold water " was a more costly gift in east- 
em countries than it is in our land. It was in many cases 
more difficult to procure, and more precious to the traveler 
by reason of the excessive heat with which he was often 
overpowered. It is evident, however, that Christ regarded 
it as a comparatively trifiing gift ; he looked upon it as one 
of the hast gifts that could be bestowed on a disciple, and 
yot not too little to attract the notioe of an approving Prov- 
idence. Such being the case, we may naturally consider 
these passages as teaching God's moticb of little things. 
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The word "little" must be understood comparatiyelj. 
In one sense there is nothing trifling in the estimation of 
God, When Christ says one of these "little ones," he does 
not signify the meMiness or insignificance of any of his peo- 
ple, but rather their comparatiye obscurity and f 
■ Understood in this light, the subject suggests : 



I. God's intimatb acquaintance with evibt member 
OF HIS sriBiTtiAL KiN&DOM. " Ows of thcse little ones." In 
order fully to appreciate the minuteness of God's knowledge, 
you must talce the telesecq e n o e haad a 1 the microscope 
in the other. What wonders ae fuldel nnumbered 
millions of globes, etc. system p n sj&ten Microscope: 
a globe in every water cl p swirm g v th 1 fe ; a busy 
population on every leaf etc 

Then lay down these truments a d 1 a v a ide the vail 
of the spiritual world in 1 beh Id the co ntlsss ranks of 
intelligences, survey the stupe do s wl ole a d then you 
will appreciate the touching a mpl c ty of the words : "one 
of these little ones!'" Th s reflect on sho Id (1 ) Inspire a 
fedmg of profound trst (foi A n I a I ttle one ? He 
knows me. I am not too I til to I e egarded. As he 
knows me, he will do r jht by n e i^) I i re a feeling 
of profound reverence for God. His eye is upon me ' 
upon every passion that swells this heart, every thought 
that flashes through this mteltbd, ciliv word that escapes 
these lips, and every art done bj this hand. 



If. That God apprboiatbs a airr accokbing ti 
MOi'iVK WHICH actuates the giver. This is fully f 
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by the various expressions in each verso: "In tlie name of 
a disciple;" "because ye belong to Christ;" "ye have 
siiowed toward his name." It is of vital importance to 
nnderstand this principle, because, (1.) /( casts light on the 
subject of good viorhs. li the gift of a " cup of cold water " 
is to be rewarded then all the world KiigM be rewarded, 
because there ia hai-dly a man but would give such a gift to 
a fellow-creature. Mark, however, the regard which is paid 
to the subject of motive; it is the design which renders 
value to the gift ; it is the motive which transforms the cup 
of water into a cup of blessing t In the case before us a 
distinction is inferentially drawn between mere animal kind- 
ness and Ohristiau, generosity. In the one case the water 
would be given without any regard to moral character, but 
in the other it would be given out of hve to Christ. Only 
a Chris&in can give from this motive ; therefore the reward 
ia limited to the followers of C3trist alone. " We know that 
we have passed," etc. Generosity is beautifiil wherever it 
is exhibited ; but the generosity which is accepted in heaven 
must arise, etc (2.) It tends to prevent self-deception. 
Why was that gift given, that deed done, or that word 
uttered? "SeaaMe ye belong to Gkrisf" is the true spring 
of philanthropy. How prone we are to deceive ourselves 
on the subject of motive! 

in. That in the vast economy of the universe there 
IS woTHiNGf LOST. That "cup of cold water" is not lost. 
" God is not unrighteous to forget yoiff work and labor of 
love." In his book the minutest details are made. This 
thought applies, (I.) To ike sublime processes of physical 
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creation. In the flight of boundless ages we are taught 
that not one particle of matter is lost ! In the ravages of 
oceans, the flow of the river, the crumbling of the mountain, 
there is nothing lost t 

" Nothing ia lost ; the drop of dew 

That trembles on the leiif or flower 
Is T)ut exhaled to Ml anew 

In aiunmer'B thunder-shower." 

In the hirrials of ages, the vanquishment of armies, the mold- 
ering diist of innumerable dead, nothiag is lost ! The least 
iota cannot be lost. 

" ThB IMo (Irjft of oonimon diiat, 

By the Marali vunis dietiirbed nnd tossed. 
Though aeatterad by the fltfhl goat, 

Is olianged, hut uevar lost ; 
" It yet may bear some sturdy stem, 

Some proud oak hattliiig with the bliat, 
Oi' crown with verdurous diadem 

Some ruin of the past," 

(3.) To the moral effects of the Gospel " My word shall 
not return unto me void." It wUl be a "savoi of life uato 
life, or of death unto death." Poor ungodly hearer, let this 
momentous atmouncement fell heavily on thy heait' A 
neglected Gospel will he a swift witness agmnst you ' (3 ) 7*0 
all efforts in the cause of moral regmeration. The humblest 
effort in the cause of Christ cannot be lost. It is a seed 
pregnant with immovta! fruit. If that seed does not grow 
in the heart of the ungodly, stall it cannot be lost, for it will 
grow into a chaplet or a garland to wreathe the brow of the 
honest laborer. 

Sunday-school teachers, hoar yo tliis ! Nothing is lost ! 
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" Weary not," etc. Weepinff parents, hear ye this ! AH 
your efforts for tho conversion, etc. ^rtts of the jmi, hear 
ye this ! All the kind words and earnest entreaties, etc. 
What a motive/or labor is here presented/ How it should 
check our mvirmiiring and inspire our courage ! 

Let ns ti-easure up the holy lessons of the snljjeet! 

(1.) To belong to Christ is iJie highest of all honors. Are 
you "one of these little ones?" (2.) He who belongs to 
Christ will he a giver as well as a receiver. 

Despisers of the truth, oppressors of the poor, blas- 
phemers of the sacred name, toiling laborers in Christ's 
cause, ^vers of a cup of cold water, hear ye this ! Nothing 
is lost ! It will not be ]ost ! That cup ' of water will be 
found agmn ! Christ will appear with it in his hand ; he 
will smile npon it; that smile will change the water into 
wine, and as you drinlt it, " lost in wonder, love, and 
praise," you will exclaim; "Thou hast kept the good wine 
until now." 



HOMILY XLYIII. 

THE TWO BROTHERS ; OR, EARTHLT RELATIOKSHIP 
THE MEDIUM OP SPIRITUAL INELUEKCE, 

Am I mj brother's keeper! Geh. iv, D. 
And lie brought Mm to Jcsue ! Johh i, 43. 

Op the fcst two brothers who lived on tJiis earth, the one 
hated and slew the other ; and when arraigned before God 
and his own conscience, denied the obligation of fraternal 
care and aifection. 
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Of the first two brothers meationed in the New Testa- 
ment, the one, having himself found the Messiah and come 
to some extent beneath his influence, hastened to meet the 
other and bring him to Jesus too. These brothers we may 
take as representative men. Cain is the embodiment of the 
spirit of hatred, selfishness, the world. Andrew of the 
spirit of love, self sacrificing zeal, of Christ. 

Let us dwell on a few observations suggested by the 
above well-known instances. Observe, 



I. That earthly relatiosships involve the ddtt op 
SPIRITUAL CARS, Relation, taken in its widest sense, if not, 
as some hold, the ground of all moral obligation, is eertmnly 
very intimately connected therewith. But, however this 
may be, no man can be a brother, a parent, a son, or even 
a master or employer, without being specially bound to care 

None doubt for a moment that a man ought to provide 
for his " own household" in earthly concerns ; strange that 
in spiritual things, which are, indeed, inseparable from 
earthly good and infinitely more important, the obligation 
is compai'atively so little felt! 

If a brother, friend, or master seeks not the soul's good 
of those connected with them, who else can be expected to 
do sol As neglect at the hand of a brother is felt to be a 
double injury, so should care for a brother's eternal interest 
be felt to be a double duty, the duty of " a man and a 
brother." 

In proportion to the closeness of the relationship is the 
force of the obligation. "We should seek the good of all ; 
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but it is alike the dictate of nature and revelation to " he^n 
at home." Beams of spiritual influence should radiate 
throughout all the cirel^ of earthly relationship. By ex- 
ample, hj act, by speech, by prayer, by every right means 
should this duty be d 



11. That earthly RBi.ATiONfiRiPS afford peculiar op- 
poaTuuiTiBs roa the discharge of tuts duty. God has 
conistituted the varied relationsliips of humaji life for tlie 
purpose of promoting the moral and religious good of man. 
All the ways in which men are necessarily thrown together 
in the pursuit of the tbmgs of this life may, without inter- 
fering with this design, be made opportunities to influence 
each other for eternal good. Every man is surrounded by 
an atmosphere of spiritual influence, in the which whosoever 
breathes, inhales health or poison: so that we cannot, 
whether we would or not, cease from influencing for good or 
evil those with whom we come into contact. But oppor- 
tunity and power should be consciously and voluDtarily 
used for good. If the elder brother "rules over" die 
younger, he should say, " Let us go into the field" to admire 
the works of God, to meditate, to pray together ; not to 
tempt, to kUl, and destroy. Alas t how many femilies daily 
meeting, posseasiug common interests, extending mutual in- 
fluence, have little thought of the opportunities thus ^ven 
to lead one another to Jesus and salvation ! 

m. That acookdino as the spirit of Cjibist oa of 

SELFISHNWSS IS possessed, WILIi THIS DUTT BE FTTtFrLlBD OE 

MBGLECTED. Sin, whose essence is selfishness, is a severing 
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principle. Hence envy, hatred, divisions. Eeligious dlfier- 
eiices even, without Christ's spirit, oilea sever trotherly 
sympathiea. The first murder was connected with religious 
rites. " He that hateth hia brother is a murderer." But 
Christ's spirit is a spirit of love and brotherly unity. To 
come ourselves to Christ, to be imbued with his spirit, is ^e 
necessary cocditJoti and the all-powerful incentive to this 
duty. This also shall prevent a " falling out by the way." 

IV. That cobckhrisg tub peke-obmancb of this dutt 
AS AocouKT WILL BB KEaoiaED. "And the Lord said unto 
Cain, Where is Abel thy brother^" Vain will be every 
excuse for neglect. God will say unto us all, "What hast 
thou done V Consdence will speak. " We aro verily 
guilty concerning our brother." On earth, in the judgment, 
in eternity, what questions will arise on neglected duties 
and misused opportunities ; and how gladly will men evade 
them if they might!" " To him that knoweth to do good 
and doeth it not, to him it is sin," 



V. That : 

WHICH THSY ABB USBD, BECOME AN ETHHfTAL 

BAWB. Cain went from the presence of the 
Lord, a wanderer through the earth; his race followed his 
footsteps, (Lamech, verse 23,) till the earth was swept away 
with the besom of destruction. To a man himself, and to 
all beneath hia influence, it is so. On the other hand, Peter 
was blessed in Christ, united in closer sympathy with 
Andrew; they lived in the promotion of the same great 
design, and in death they were not divided. Dives, in hell. 
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■eada the coming of his brethren. In heavou, " friends" 
e waiting to receive those who "fiiil"iiito "everlasting 



HOMILY XLIX. 

GOSPEL TEUTH, 



Tlieii Agrippa a 



He ■was a portraiture and 

The peculiar estimation 

IS at once a result and an 

:. His judgment was not 



Paul was emphatically a great man. He had an intellect 
that grasped the subliniest truths, a heart that loved his 
God and bled with compassion for his race. He lived as 
well as preached Christianity. His conduct confirmed the 
doctrine that his lijra declared, 
a proof of tiie religion of Jesus, 
which he formed of the world -v 
evidence of his singular greatnef 
carried away by show. The splendor of the world did not 
conceal from him its moral deformity. Standing upon an 
eminence unreached by the mass, he took a view of the 
world, and with the law of God as his standard, lie formed 
a calm and deliberate judgment of mankind. He depre- 
cated the reli^on of the religious, pitied the ignorance of 
the philosophical, and wept over the degradation of the 
great. He estimated no man according to his birth, oiSce, 
attire, or wealth; but according' to the real amount of 
Christian truth that lived in his heart and was embodied in 
his life. These remarks are suggested by the scene in which 
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he appears before us in this diapter. Here ,the poet, the 
painter, and the sculptor may find a subject worthy of the 
highest effort of their genius. He stands before royalty as 
a criminal undaunted and brave. Nather the anathemas of 
his own countrymen nor the scowl of the world could crush 
that spirit of his, which rose in triumph over all. Ho was 
in chmns, and yet on the face of this globe there was no man 
m.ore free than he ; his spirit exulted in a liberty which no 
despot could injure, no tim.e destroy. An outcast in the 
world was he, and yet its rulers trembled at the majesty of 
his looks and the power of his words. Here, with his great 
mind filled with love to God and man, hia cogent, rousing, 
and eloquent appeals made Felix tremble, and Agrippa ex- 
claim, "Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian." 

Now, we request you to observe that tlie whole of this 
scene before us, the boldness and calm of the apostJe, the 
tremor and agitation of Agrippa, are to be referred to one 
principle; and what was that? Gfeniusi learoing? law? 
No, Gospel truth. To a further illustration of the sub- 
ject I shall invite your attention. The text leads us to 
notice, the miyhbj energy, the suhUme aim, the practical 
method, and the solemn failure of Gospel truth. 

I. The miohtt eneegy of Gospel truth. Its power is 
here displayed in two ways : in shaking the religion of the 
monardi, and strengthening the heart of the apostle. 

First, In shaking the religion of the monarch. (1.) There 
is no task more difficult than that of destroying a man's 
faith in his own religion. Man has a religious nature, a 
nature made for God, and every opinion that he has enter- 
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tained on religion he tolcls with more than an iron grasp. 
[t is easier to argue ii man out of anjthing than out of his 
religious creed ; he has often given up his kome,friertdg, and 
life for this. (3.) But while it is thus difficult for men in 
general to exchange their creeds, it was so especially with a 
Tew, The attachment of a Jew to his religion is proverbial. 
No religion, Christianity excepted, ever took such a hold 
upon the human mind as Judmsm. Agrippa was a Jew. 
(3.) But of all classes of men, no class would find it more 
difficult to change their religion than kin^s. There are 
greater obstacles in the way of a sovereign changing his 
religion than to aay one else. He is often a religious slave ; 
the religion of the people must be his. Pride, policy, or 
fear would buid him to his old creed. (4.) And yet more, 
add to all this the circumstances of the new religion that 
was presented to him. It was neither popular nor respect- 
able. The mass was opposed to it, and the high ranks 
frowned upon it with contempt. Agrippa had just heard 
his noble friend, Festus, charge the man with madness who 
was recommending to him this new religion. Notwithstand- 
ing all these obstacles, such was the power of Gospel truth, 
that ia a few minutes the creed of the king was shaken to 
its foundation. He seemed to feel that he was a deluded 
man, and he felt an inclination to embrace the religion of 
the apostle. "Almost thon persuadest," etc Almost! 
Why, Agrippa, is it possible that thou art dissatisfied with 
the religion of thy fathers % What strange thing has come 
over thee? Shall Agrippa stoop so low, nm such social 
and polilJcal risks, as to change his religion'? Why, the 
philosophy of Eome will laugh at tlie«, and every breeze 
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that sweeps over the Seven Hills shall be chained with 
ridicule for thy folly, shouldst fiiou assume the degraded 
name of Christian. 

Here is a glorious evidcuco of the power of our religion! 
Blessed be God ! it is t« triumph over all systems ; it is to 
be the conqueror of all religions. We care not what may 
be their antiquity, their plausibility, their congeniality with 
depraved tastes. We care not though their prineipies be 
inwrought into the moral heart of man. Bring the religion 
of the cross in fair contact with them, and they, like the 
mists of the morning in tlie summer's sun, shall vanish 
away. Like Aaron's rod, the cross shall swallow up flieir 
enchantments. It shall dispel every error that darkens the 
human judgment, snap every fetter that enthralls the human 
soul ; it shall give to every spirit ite right and freedom, the 
long lost inheritance of man. . 

Secondly. It$ mighty energy is seen in strengthening the 
heart of the apostle. While Agrippa trembles, Paul is 
calm : there is a moral majesty on his brow. The king 
must have felt himself a babe in the grasp of this giant, & 
serf in the presence of tllis iron-bound freeman. What was 
it that braced up the soul of the apostle with so much un- 
conquerable energy*? Tlie same force that made Agrippa 
tremble— Gospel trutli. The cloudy pillar of old which 
shone brightly upon the Israelites in the Red Sea, frowned 
in midnight upoa the Egyptians ; the former it cheered and 
guided through the waters, the latter it tei'iified and over- 
came with dismay. So here Gospel truth had a very dif- 
ferent effect upon these two men. And does it not always 
act thus ? While it overcomes the sinner with the terrors 
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of conviction, does it not fill tho Christ an with joj ind 
peace in believing? It make!? iiimeih kel th™ wpakness 
and believers theii stiength It ehaltes the wuril, but 
establishes the Church It m i fly^fem to pull down -mil 
build up, to uproot and to plant. 

II. The sublimb aim op Gospel truth. What is its 
aim? To elevate man from the barbarous to the enjoy- 
ment of social life, to stir the human mind to action, to 
awaken it to a consciousness of ite own precious being, and 
high relation and solemn condition, to dispel its ignorance, 
correct its errors, remove its opposition 1 It does all this, 
but its grand object is to make men Christians. 

But what is it to be a Christian 1 This is the important 
question. Is it to be orthodox in creed? No! there are 
many wicked spirits profount^ theologians. Is it to be reg- 
ular in our attendance on religious ordinances t No ! the 
scribes and Pliaj-isees were so : and our Saviour siu.d, " Ex- 
cept your righteousness exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees ye shall in no wise enter the kingdom 
of heaven," Is it to be attached to the person, character, 
and ministry of God's servants 1 No ! Herod heard John 
gladly, but the veng^nce of God overtook him even in 
this world. Is it conviction of sin 1 No ! Judas repented, 
!Felix trembled, and Agrippa was almost a Christian. What 
then is it to be a Christian 1 Paul answers the question : 
To be as / am. But what constituted Paul a Christian? 
Three things : 

First. Se accepted the atonement of Christ as the imlp 
hope of salvation. How numerous and cogent were the 
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argumonte he employed to show that by the, deeds of the 
law no flesh could be justified. " jFor if," said he, " when 
we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death 
of his Son ; much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved 
by his life." On the saorifieiid death of Christ he grounded 
his hope of heavea and acceptance with GoA. He dis- 
claimed confidence in everything else. His talents, learn- 
ing, and morality he thought nothing of; the cross of Christ 
was his all. " God forbid that I. shovdd glory, save iu the 
cross of Christ my Lord." 

Secondly, ffe made tlie mil of Ohrisi the rule of his 
conduct. " What wilt thou have me to do?" was the first 
question he asked. He regarded Christ as his ruler, his 
king, as weii as his priest. He iollowed his directions, he 
obeyed his precepts, he cherished his spirit, he copied his 
example. Christ's example was the revelation of law ; to 
imitate that example was to obey his will. 

Thirdly. He cherished the love of Christ as the inspiration 
of Ms life. How earnest is Paul! He travelled continents, 
, braved perils, and endured privations, to 
But what was the motive? Love! 
" The love of Christ conatraineth us," etc. He was so 
deeply impressed with the power of this love that at one 
time he said, "Though I give my body to be burued," etc. 
These three things made the apostle what he was ; these 
too are the essential elements of a Christian. Do yon ask 
me what is the worth of this name, what is the value of tiie 
object which it is the design of Gospel truth to confer 1 We 
cannot tell. It is a " name above eveiy human name," A 
name that snggests matter for everlasting thought, that 
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comprehends within its ample range all the pure, generous, 
free spirits of men of every age and clime ; spirits that 
shall shine like stars in the kingdom of heaven for ever. A 
name that shall live in memory when the greatest names of 
earth shall be forgotten ; when every title that emhlazona 
the page of heraldry shall be blotted out by the hand of 
thne. A name with which ia connected the subiimest priv- 
ileges. Are you a Christian? then there is a close, an 
everlasting, though invisible, oneness between you, Christ 
and every holy spirit ; you live in the sympathies of the 
good, in the arms of redemptive mercy. Are you a Chris- 
tian? then the great G!od is your father, Jesus is your 
brother, angels are your servants, and heaven at last will be 
your home. Are you a Christian 1 then you can look and 
claim an interest in all. AU things are yours. How ar- 
dent, benevolent, and pious was that wish of the apostle's : 
" I woidd to God," etc. A nobler wish than this never en- 
tered a human heart. From it we learn that a Christian in 
chains IS fnm, happiei , and nobhi thin a kmg on hi?, thione 

ni The rBVCiiCAL method of Gospel truth How 
does this poweitul truth attain this sublime object? By 
sentimefita.1 rhapsody, bombastic phraseology, dogmatic 
as&eitions, noiiy deolanjation ^ No These may rou'^e the 
passions, but cannot convince the judgment , may beget 
supei station, but iiB^ei pioduce enlightened piety, aie 
more ad-jpted to make infidels thdu Chiistians How 
then? by baptismal water* This is an ontiage on reason 
By legislatm enactment' Thue is no waj by which 
eoerojoi can travU to a man^ ^oul, and touch the moiai 
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springs of a«tion. Neither of these things separately, nor 
all conjointly, can effect the object. They who employ 
them for this purpose hetray great ignorance of the laws of 
mind and the doctrines of the Bible. What then are the 
means? Moral suasion, "Almost thou persuadest me," 
etc. This implies two things ; 

Pirst. Tiie existence of evidence to convince the judgment. 
Persuasion is grounded on previous conviction. Before I 
could persuade an infidel to love and obey God I must en- 
deavor to convince hjm, by evidence, of the being, excel- 
lency, and claims of the Great One. Before I can persuade 
a sinner to seek salvation in Christ he must be conviEeed 
of his own immortality, sin, and danger, aiidof theexbtence, 
suitability, and willingness of Cihrist as a Saviour, Where 
these things are not believed, and in every congr^ation 
there is an immense amount of skepticism in relation to 
them, the minister has to argue, he Has to present evidence 
to the judgment ; and until he can fasten convictions in 
them as to the reality of these things he cannot persuade. 
He has no ground upon which to stand, no place on which 
to rest the great lever of the Gospel, That the Gospel has 
evidence to convmoe us of its truth is a fact as dear as 
noon-day. If it can only make Christians by persuasion, 
and if there can be no persuasion without a conviction of 
its truth, then it follows that every Christian, whether a 
saint in heaven or a pilgrim on earth, is a living witness. of 
its truth. 

Secondly. Thi enstenve cf motuei, to change the will. 
Persuasion consists m the pi esentation of motives in order 
to change the will, in hrmging all the motives that can be 
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gathered ia order to effect a change of heart and conduct 
And how tremendous are the motives which the Gospel 
contains for this purpose ! Motives gathered from life and 
death, time and eternity, the resurrection morning and the 
judgment day, the heights of heaven and the depths of hell, 
the scones of Sinai and the mighty wonSers of the cross. 
O the cross contains a universe of motives in itself! Ev- 
ery page of Gospel truth is charged with infinite motives to 
bow down the sinner's coMcience and to change his will. 
The presenting of these motives to the mind is persuasion, 
the means by which men are to be made Christians. This 
persuasion ia a peeulisMty of our religion. The religion of 
heaven needs no persuasion; the spirits there have only to 
know their duty in order to perform it. Other religions 
on earth are too false to depend upon it. If the religion of 
the " felae prophet" is to be propagated it must he by the 
sword ; if popery, by mystification ; if deism by the con- 
struction, of fallacies ; but our religion can only spread by 
its own force; it has a self-propelling power. All it wants 
is to be presented feirly to the mind in humble dependence 
upon that Spirit that has pledged to crown it with success. 
Was it not in this way that it spread in the first ages of the 
Church -i 



IV. Thk solemn failctre op Gospel truth. "Almost" 
a Christian; only "almost," "What was the reason he did 
not yield entirely to the divine influence now brought to 
bear upon him, and become a thorough Christian? Not be- 
cause the Gospel had not sufficient motive to induce him to 
advance, but because he did not think sufficiently and right- 
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t^ v/pon it You are eoiiscioua that the power of argument 
upon your mind depends upon the consideration you give 
it. An individual may ply me with arguments ever 30 
powerful, yet unless I think upon them they will fell pow- 
erless upon m,y soul. Suppose you had an undutiful son 
who had left your home ; his conduct had often grieved 
your spirit, his absence had nearly broken your heart; it 
clolJied your days with darkness, it made you sad and rest- 
less through fie night. Tidings reach you concerning the 
place whitiier he has gone, and the gay, foolish, sinful, and 
ruinous conduct he is still pursuing. Your paternal sym- 
pathies are atirred to their very depths, you enter your 
private room, you resolve to address a letter to your undu- 
tiful, though much beloved boy. Into that epistle you 
throw all the pathos of a parent's heart, and all the argu- 
ments tliat paternal love could form, to induce him to re- 
turn to your bosom and home. After you have wiitten 
your letter you show it to the dear partner of your life 
and the mother of your son. She returns it with a full 
heart, and says, " If anything will move him this letter will," 
Now on what does the success of that letter depend? 
Not ou its being sent ; not on its being put into the hands 
of your son, nor even on his reading it ; but on his thinking 
properly upon it, thinking upon it as the expression of a 
father's heart which his conduct has well-nigh broken. 

Just so it IS with the Gospel; it is a letter sent down 
from the Everlasting Father to his undutiful children, con- 
taining the most powerful arguments to persuade them to 
return; and the great reason why it succeeds not is becaase 
they do not think. Henco he complains of their thought- 
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leaanera. "0 that my people weire wise!" Let men but 
think of these subjects, think of them, etc. 

But was this a safe state of mind for Agrippa to be in ? 
Did the Gospel by proclttcing this influeuce do him any real 
good ? No ; if he lived and died in this state the Gospel 
was an immense evil to Mm ; better he had never seen 
Paul or heard of CSirist. Brethren, are you almost Chris- 
tians 1 Allow me affectionately to espostulate with you. 
Almost a Christian ! Why, you are resisting the ministry 
of the Gospel hy striving against the light of your judg- 
ment and the conviction of your own eonscieace. Almost 
a Ckris^n ! Has the kingdom of Grod come so near to 
you and will you not enter? Have you heard the thunder 
and seen the flashes of justice, and will you not flee from 
the wrath to corned Almost a Christian! Why the load 
of responsihility on your shoulders is tremendous ; as yet 
the many privileges you have enjoyed have done you no 
real good. Almost a Ohi-istian! you had better die a 
heathen. The nearer you are elevated to heaven the deeper 
will be your fall. Methmks if on the judgment day there 
be one visage more impressed with agony and despair than 
another it will be tliat of the " almost Christian ;" if there 
be one shriek more piercing, one wail of anguish more dis- 
tressing amid the miseries of the lost, it will arise from 
the bosom of the " almost Christian." I have heard of many 
awfiil f^urea. The failure of your health is sad, the fail- 
ure of your business is sad, the failure of your country in 
Bomo terrible campaign is sad; but all is nothing to this 
failure. If tlie Gospel fail to save man there is nothing else. 
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HOMILY L. 

THE SPDilTUAL INFISMITIES OP MAN AKD 'i'HE 
AGENCY OF GOD. 

Likewise the Spirit alsolielpeth our inflrmilJes ; for we kiiow not what 
iva aliould praj' for aa wa ouglit ; ])ut tlie Spirit maketli iiiteroesfflOQ for 
us witli groaiiinga whidi cannot he uttered. KojtaHS viii, 26. 

There is something very beautiAil as well as instructive in 
the manner in which Paul describes in this chapter tlie woi-fc 
of the Spirit, first in operating on the sinner's heart, and 
subsequently in guiding, developing, and purifying the spir- 
itual life. 

The chapter reminds us of the Holy Spirit first regenerat- 
ing^ then leading, then fwnishing us with evidence that we 
are tiie sons of God, and then enabling us to make use of this 
knowledge by strengthening us to call God our Father, and 
of his abiding in the Christian as an all-sufficient helper. 

In connection, with this verse let us consider, 



INFIRMITIES. PirsL Ignorance is one of the infirmities to 
which Paul alluded. We do not mean ignorance in the 
ordinary use of the word, not the lack of common and re- 
quisite knowledge which we generally understand by this 
t^rm. But a lack of acquaintance with God and the revela- 
tion he has given of himself. We sometimes fancy that we 
have a tolerably oomplot-e tlicoi-ptieat lenowiedge of the 
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word of God. But even on thia, tho lowest ground of 
Christian intelligence, how very crude and imperfect is our 
insight into the merits of the Bible as a written expression 
of the will and history of the ways of God with respect to 
man ! But if we pasis from this merely outward and shell 
knowledge to the inner and spiritual revelation, we cannot 
but feel, beyond the power of language to express, the 
greatness of our ignorance of the inmii of God. The holi- 
ness and power of Christ's precepts and life, the extent to 
which we may realize the presence and help of the Spirit, 
and the strength and reach of God's promises, are little 
thought of and less felt by the vast majority of Christians. 
We might easily extend the catalogue of points on which 
' believers are grossly and culpably ignorant. 

Secondly, Doubts amd fears constitwle another infirmity 
in which, the Spirit kelpeth us. We are continually agitated 
by doubts and fears respecting the Church : as to its peace, 
if certain circumstances should arise which appear to us 
possible or probable; as to the mwntenanee of the outward 
ordinances, if the man should be removed upon whom the 
chief burden now rests ; as to the issue of the struggle 
through which it has ever and anon to pass with some out- 
ward enemy. These and many such questions arise in 
every earnest Christian heart, and cause anxious but gene- 
rally imnccossary forebodings. God will take care of his 
truth as he ever has done. The ark of God must not be 
touched l)y profane hands, and those who doubt its security 
are unmindful of the presence of the Holy Spirit, who will 
guard from all harm, and more than make up for the ab- 
sence of any human aid. Under all such circumstances the 
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Spirit has removed the cause of our infirmity. He will 
divide the sea, or stay the sun and moon in their course, 
rather than allow the enemies of the truth to triumph. And 
the doubts and fears which we have allowed to harass us 
for a time in seasons of personal affliction have all been re- 
moved by the Spirit breathing over our troubled souls, 
" Peace, be still." 

Thirdly. Inclination to fix our thoughts and affections too 
much on " things which are seen and temporal." The objects 
of sense have more hold on us than those which are unseen 
and spiritual. Although these spiritual things are infinitely 
more glorious, and will have to do with our eternal well- 
being, yet in this world our thoughts and affections are 
fixed. Living in this world, and dependent upon it in a 
great measure for our happiness, we cannot hut be drawn 
toward it in thought and aifection. There is no harm in 
thinking of or cai-ing about the things of life. The harm is 
in allowing these things to keep us continually festened 
down to earth; in not seeking the aid of the Spirit, by which 
we i-ise to the bright and joy-inspiring feelings and thoughts 
which are to us foretastes of the rich feast of heaven. We 
coiild not of ourselves burst these fetters, or rid our minds 
of the burdens which press us so to earth. Much less could 
we attain to that spirituality of mind and enjoyment of 
divine truth which are earnests of the Spirit and of the in- 
heritance reserved in heaven. 

Fourthly. The rehtctance we feel to engage, and the diffi- 
ctiltg experienced in continuing in ■well-doing, are infirmities. 
There is great reluctance on the part of many good people 
to engage in God's work. Feelings of delicacy or a sense 
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of their own unfitness induce them to shi-ink from what 
they know to be their duty. It is the Spirit that guides our 
efforts, preyenting us, as he did Paul, from eng^ing in works 
that would prove unprofitable, and directing us to spheres 
where labor is needed, saying, " Come over into Macedonia 
and help us." 



II. That among the spihituai. iHFntMiiiKS to whioh 

THE good AEE StTDJEOT, THEEB IS IGfSOBANOB OP THE MATURE 

AND MODI or pBArKK, " For we Imow not what we should 
pray for as we ought." The apostle selects this as one in- 
stance of the Holy Spirit helping us. 

First. We know not what -we should pray for. We can 
iancy some one objecting to this proposition, and saying, 
"Prayer is a very simple and easy duty; surely I know 
what I need, ajid am able to ask for what I require." You 
may know what you wish for and what you would like to 
receive, but this is a very different thing from knowing 
what is best for you to receive. We need not remind you 
of the instances which are continually furnished of children 
asking for the hestowment of things which would prove in- 
jiirious, or the removal of other things which are great 
blessings. The history of Christ's life will supply iis with 
a sufficient mimber of eases in which those who had arrived 
at years of discretion evinced that they did not know what 
they should pray for. The request of Zebedee's wife and 
sons is repeated in one form or other every day by those 
who follow Jesus, and from bim they m.eet with reproof 
the same. " Ye know not what ye ask." Again, when 
James and John asked that they might be pcnnitted to 
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call for fire from heaven wlierewith to punish the slight 
done to Christ, he by the rebuke administered shows that 
they knew not what they aslted for. Paul, too, by his own 
error in prayer (3 Cor. xii, 8, 9) was taught that we know 
not what to pray for. 

Secondly, We know not how we should pray "as we 
ought." We often ask amiss, and as a coiisequence receive 
not. We ask absolutely, when we should do so conditjon- 
aUy. Our prayers are frequently presented with irrever- 
ence. There may be reverential utterances on the lip, but 
the heart is cold and iodilFerent as to the character of the 
Being to whom we present our requests, and with respect 
to the prayers we utter. We ask amiss because our faith 
is weak. Earnest and devout Christiana go to the throne 
of grace with a sort of misgiving as to (rod's power being 
sufficient to meet their case, or as if his willinghood were 
limited. If any ask aright, that right asking is the effect of 
the Spirit striving for us and in us, enabling us to pray, 
" as we ought." When our heart is enlai^ed with the 
earnestness of prayer, when feith is strong, so strong that 
it rmses us far above the world and hrings us into close 
fellowship with God and Christ, it is the effect of the Spirit 
dwelling in and striving with us." 

111. That these various ispiitMiTiBa the Spirit helps 
us TO OVERCOME. The Spirit maketh intercession for us 
" with groaiiings that cannot be uttered." 

This supplies another view of the Spirit's work from any 
we had gained from the apostles. In them the verse im- 
plies that the Spirit regenerates, instructs, comforts, and 
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guides. Here it is SMd that the Spirit pleattg for us. In 
thia chapter, and 1 John ii, 4, we are taught that Christ 
intercedes for us in heaven. Here another person in the 
Holy Trinity is represented aa pleading for us. The differ' 
enees between the advocacy of Christ and that of the Spu-it, 
1 take to be the following : 

First. Christ intercedes for us in heavm. The Holy ^rit 
pleads m MS on. earth. 

Secondly. Christ is l!ie believer's advocate with the FaOier. 
The Holy Spirit is GWs adeoeate striviny in and pleading 
with men. Both with the Ruiner, to conyert him to God; 
and the heliever, to bring him nearer in sanctity and fel- 
lowship to our heavenly Father. 

Thirdly. Christ is in heaven preparing a place for vs. 
T/f Holy Spirit is in the hearts of men preparing them for 
the place. 

rV. The MiNKBB IN WHICH THE RpTIlTT HBI PS US TO OVRR- 
COMB 'OUR INPIRMITIB3 IS INEXPLICABLE AND BASSSST, 

"With groauings that oannot be uttered." This may mean, 
First. That the Spirit influences us in a way that is iV 
explicable. We cannot understand how he affects imd in- 
fluences us. " The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
heareat the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
Cometh, and whither it goeth : so is every one that is bom 
of the Spirit." The believer knows, from the teachings of 
the word of God and his own experience, that the Spirit 
dwells in his heart and influpnces his feelings and life; but 
how this power is exerted remains, and ever will remain, a 
mystery. 
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Secondlj. The phrase "with, groanings that cannot be 
uttered" may mean that the prayers which the Spirit dictates 
in tcs are unutterohle. And does not every Christian find 
that his desires and feelings (groanings) cannot be uttered ? 
No language can express the intensity of our longings after 
the presence of God and Christ. There are feelings of sor- 
row and joy wliich words cannot reach, much less describe; 
so there are spiritual agonizings and pantjngs which the 
spirit alone excites and allays. 



HOMILY LI. 

LITTLE PREACHEKS AND CHEAT SERMONS, 

Go to the ant, thon sluggard ; consider her wiiys, and be wise ; wliidi 
having no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth Iier mest in tho summer, 
and gatheratii her food in the harvest. PBOVKKEa v, 6. 

The eternal Father has f'vvcred his human ofispritig with 
a twofold revelation of himself, the Bible and Nature. 
Looking at men in their lelitnon to this twofold revelation, 
they divide themselves into thiee distmct classes: First. 
Those who study neither. There are, alas ! millions of men 
who never attempt to read the lessons God has given them 
either in nature or the Bible, Their intellects are so sub- 
merged in animalism and worldliness, that the great ideas 
of God are by them unseen and imsowght. Secondly. 
Those who study one and disparage the other. There are 
many that study nature with great earaestness and assiduity, 
who pay no attention whatever to the Bible. Eoad the 
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Cosmos of Ilumljolilt and ob^eivi the cntiiE, ah-i&iicc of all 
reference to God as the Lailder of this ^ondoifu! woiLl 
Nay, some of them do worse, and seek to turn the lesults 
of their sciontitit lese^it-hes agaiust the revelations of the 
Bible. On the othei liauU there are some who studj tlio 
Bible and di&pftiage the study of Il^ture , thej ncvci " look 
through nature up to natuie's God " Thej laboi under the 
impression that nature is not sufSoieutly sacred Mid religious 
for their investigation. Thirdly. Those who reverm&iliy 
study t!ie teachings of hoik. Those who regard them as 
volumes from the same Author, volumes whose contents are 
in harmony with each other, and adapted mutually to illus- 
ti-ate each other's meaning, and to adorn each other's dis- 
coveries. This last class is the only class that is acting 
worthy of its faculties, and rightly employing the means 
which kind Heaven has appointed for man's restoration and 
wellbeing. 

The allusion in the text, and which is only one of many, 
plainly shows us that the Bible eneourages the study of 
nature. It sends us to nature for at least three purposes, 
Pirst. The Bible refers us to nature in order to attest its 
first principles. That God is all-wise, all-powerful, all- 
good ; that man has a soul and is under moral obligation, 
are things which the Bible assumes, takes for granted, does 
not attempt to prove. The man who wants proof it refers 
to nature's volume. Secondly. Tlie Bible refers us to 
nature for illustrattom of its great truths. The sower, the 
harvest-field, trees, rivers, vineyards, and vales ; meads and 
mountains, skies and seas, it employs as emblems. The 
old prophets, and our Saviour, especially, used nature for 
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this purpose. Christ gave every part of nature a tongue to 
speak out the grand principles of his Itiugdora. Thirdly. 
The Bible refers us to nature in order to reprove t?ie sins it 
denounces. To reprove ua for our ingratitude, it refers ua 
to the ox and the ass. "The ox knoweth its owner, and 
the ass its Hiaster's crib," etc. To reprove us for our waot 
of confidence in the paternal providence of God, it points 
us to the lilies of the field and the fowls of the air ; and to 
reprove us for our spiritual indolence it directs us to the 
ants : " Go to the ant, thou sluggard," etc. 

Now, the sluggard to whom I am going to address my- 
self is the spiritual sluggard. Not the man who is neglect- 
ing his worldly business, the secularly indolent man, hut 
the man who is neglecting the culture of his own sph'itual 
nature, and the salvation of his own soul. These little ants 
will teach you four great truths. Here are small preachers 
but great sermons. 

They teach you : 

I. That the feeblbnkss of yoitk power is ito just 
SEASON FOR YO0E JND01.SKOK. Thesc little c 
small, they are feeble; you could crush a 
youv foot ; yet see how they work. Naturalists have shown 
their ingenuity as architects, their industry as miners and 
builders ; they have divided them into mason-ants, and 
carpenter-ants, and mining-ants, and eari'ing-aats ; and have 
shown that while their ingenuity in these departments of 
action is remarkable, their industry would put the most in- 
defatigable of human laborers to the blush. If this tiny 
insect can do so much, do not you, with your bony liml^. 
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strong sinews, robust frame, the engine of a deathless m- 
telleot, memory, imagination, conscience, soul, plead your 
feebleness as an excuse for your indolence. Remember 
three things ; First. That all power, however feeble, is given 
foT work. The Infinite Author of our being has not im- 
parted the smallest portion of energy to any creature for 
which he does not req^uire a certain i^uantity of work ; how- 
ever humble your power, you can do something ; the man 
of one talent was as much bound to employ that talent as 
he who had live. Secondly. Tluit you are not required to 
do more than you have power to aceomplislt. God does not 
expect the ant to do the work of an elephant, nor does he 
expect the man of feeble talents to accomplish the works of 
a Paul or a Luther. Thirdly. Tliat all power increases by 
■use. The man who attempts to do something gets power 
by the attempt. There was once a man with an arm with- 
ered, a mere dried stick ; but Christ commanded him to 
stretch it forth: he might have said, "I cannot;" but he 
resolved to do it, and with the resolution came the power. 
This is a symbol of the universal truth, that you get powtr 
by effort. The man who has one talent can make five by 
it, and the man of five can make ten. Power increases by 
use. The naturally strong men who say they cannot Jo a 
thing, live and die pigmies. The naturally weak men who 
say try often attain Herculean force. 
They teach you. 



n. That the activity of otiibhs is no just excuse for 
YOUR iBDOLBNCB. Go to the ant world, penetrate its little 
mines, its chambers, storehouses, garrets, workshops, for it 
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has all these, and you will see millions of inhabitants, hut 
not one idler; all ai'e in action. One does not depend upon 
the other, and expect another to do his work. The teeming 
population, ie busy. This is a lesson to the indolent soul. 
The Christian world ia busy, and there are thousandis work- 
ing ; some preaching, some praying, some teaching, some 
■writing ; but not one can do iki/ work. Can any one 
believe fiir theel repent for thee? thmli for thee? hve for 
thee? worship for thee? Can any one die for thee or be 
damned for thee 1 Like the ant-hill, the Christian world is 
a scene of action, but not one of the million actors can do 
thy work. 

They teach you, 

YOUR INCOLBNOE Go to the ant-hill, see them work ; each 
is thrown, upoa his own resources and powers, "They 
have no guide, overseer, or ruler." Ea«h works according 
to his own little niture Self reliantly each labors on, not 
■waiting fur the m^truction or guidance of another. Do 
you sa>, I have no mmistei no books, no Christian friends, 
and therefore cannot work? You oinnit saj this but if 
you could, that would be no excise jou have an intellect 
that can think, you have a heart that can lote yru have a 
conscience that can guide. You hate suggestive natme 
you have this wonderful Bible, jou have Gid' You are 
■witliout excuse. Do not wait an! a^k f r c'terseers op 
guides, or rulers ; if they come, ail can help j u be th ink 
ful. Act out your own powers isc tli 1 j,ht y i have 
and look to God for help. ^\ h k jiu aie loci iiig fui 
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greater advantages, your time is passing ; your season for 
making provision for the future is shortening. Cold, black, 
bleak winter is approaching. 
They teach you, 



IV. That the pkovidbnce of God ib no just beasoh 
ron Toua indolence. Go to the ant-hill, and see these tiny 
creatures laying up for the future. The ant "provideth her 
meat in the summer, and gathereth her food in the harvest." 
There is a divine providence over these little insects. There 
is no creature, however small, that comes not within the 
pale of God's providing agency. But he provides for his 
creatures by the use of their own powers. He does not do 
for any creature what he has given, that creature power to 
do for himself. He carries provisions to plants and flowers 
and trees, because they cannot go in search of their food. 
But the creatures to whom he has given locomotive power 
must "seek their meat from God." The beasts of the 
field, the birds of the air, the fish of the sea, and even the 
tiniest insects, must all seek their food. God provides for 
them in connection with their own agency. Let me remind 
you here of three things ; First, Thai, like these little creO' 
tures, yon have a future. Secondly. That, like these Utile 
creatures, yon have to prepare for the future. Thirdly 
That, like these little creatures, you have a spetAfic time to 
make preparation. Do not talk of Providence as an excuse 
for your indolence. Say not, God is good, and he will 
. provide. He has provided for you richly, but he only 
grants the provision on condition of the right employment 
of your powers. There is an inheritiuice for the good, but 
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only on the coiii3ition of their working. There is a heaven 
of knowledge, but only for the student ; there is a harvest 
of blessedness, but only to the diligent husbandman ; there 
are sceaes of triumpli, but only to the victorious warrior, 
"in conclusion, let me remind you that your harvest time 
wUl soon be over. The sun is fading now; the ripened 
ungathored fruite are falling to the ground ; autumn is grad- 
ually tinging the scene; nature looks more sterile and 
somber every day ; the air is becoming chUly ; the winter 
is coming ; freezing, furious, bleak winter is coming : " How 
long wilt thon sleep, O sluggard?" etc. 

" To-morrow, and to-mo»ow, and to-morrow. 
Creeps in this petty piioB from day to day, 
To the last Bjllnble of reoordad Ijino ; 
And all onr yeaterdnye have lighted fools 
The way to duety deatii." 



HOMILY LII. 

THE CONDITION OF MAN AS A WEECK. 



Thom this book we learn two things which may serve as 
an introduction to our remarks : 

First, That man is a wrech. The picture which Hosea 
gives us of the Jewish people is truly a hideous and lament- 
able one. Sin rolls its warm, sparkling, but poisonous 
current through the veins of all. This picture of the Jew, 
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alas! is the picture of the race. Man everywhere is in 
moral ruin. " From the crown of his head to tiie sole of 
his foot, there is do soundness, hut wounds, and bruises, and 
putrifying sores." All our notions of infinite gooduess and 
wisdom urge us to the belief that humanity is not in its 
normal condition, and that some fearftil catastrophe has 
befallen it Physically man is a vnreck. He comes into 
the world with a puny, shattered frame, the most helpless 
of all creatures. Fr m th d t the dose of his brief 
life he has to struggle agan t tl tyrant death, beneath 
whose stroke he falls t last H s 1 ody, like a iVagile bark, 
no sooner floats on tl a f 1 1 than it gives signs of 
decay, and the first st g 1 H b ts it down and buries 
it out of sight. " The moment we begin to live we all begin 
to die." Can it be that this was the original state of the human 
body ! I think not. Man mtelkctually is a wreck. The 
function of reason is to form and classify true ideas of self, 
God, and the imiverse. But such ideas we have not. Our 
ideas not only clash with those of others, but with our own. 
We are in perpetual controversy with ourselves as well as 
with our erring brothers. The light of instinct guides all 
brutes alike in the true path of life-; but our reason has 
failed to guide us. Instead of being a sun to light up our 
souls, it is a dim torch flickering amid the gusts of passion, 
and sometimes clouded by the thick mists of impure desires. 
The eye of the intellect is diseased, it is subject to optical 
illusions. Man morally is a. wreck. He is at war with 
himself, at war with the universe, at war with God! 

Were evidences wanted in support of the position that 
man is a wreck, I would compare wJiat man is with what our 
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notions of divine wisdom and benevolence would lead us to 
conclude he would be. I would refer to the universal con- 
sciousBMis of man, and sliow that man's ideal world ever 
transcends immeasurably hia actual state. I would refer, 
in one word, to that Oracle whose decisions are ultimate. 
There we learn that "alt have sinned and come short of the 
glory of Gfod;" that "all like sheep have gone astray;" 
that " there is none that doeth good, no, not one ;" that the 
whole world "lieth in wickedne^." Humattity is in a sad 
condition. It was a vessel built at first to navigate the sea 
of life, with truth for its guiding-star and heaven for its 
destination; but it is now lying in ruins amid rocks and 
sands. It was once a temple reared for the residence and 
worship of the Everlasting, but its walls arc broken down, 
its munificent columns are in ruins. 

The other thought suggested by this appeal is : 
Secondly That God is earnesl about man ii> tki$ con- 
dition The Almighty, instead of blasting men with the 
lightning of his righteous displeasure, as might have been 
expet.fed, appeals to them in the most tender and moving 
strains of love and mercy " O Ephnim, what shall I do 
unto thee ' O Judah, what shall I do unto thee T What 
wonderM Hnguage for the Infinite to employ ! It is the 
utterance of love that tried every means for their restora- 
tion, but filled, yet willing to do whatever else is possible. 
It IS the language of love disappointed, yet still on fire ! We 
have other divine utterances analogous to this. In Hosea 
xi, 8, 9, you have these remarkable words r " How shall I 
give theo up, Ephraim? how shall I deliver thee, Israel?" 
etc. And in Isaiah v, 4, you have these words : " What 
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could have been done more to my vineyard, that I have not 
done in it V 

The divine earnestness displayed in such utterances 

T. TlUT MAN, THOUGH A WBBCK, IS AN OBJECT OP IMPOR- 
TANCE. There is nothing that impresses me ao much with 
the importance of man as the interest which the great God 
seems to take in him ; the earnestness whiiJi lie display s for 
his recovery, A great mmd is never eamosfc about an. 
unimportant object. Little minds giow t.nthu^iasti:' about 
small matters, Wiien you see a gieat soul in earnest 
about a work, you maybe 'iuie that the woik is momentous 
On this principle how important mau's restoration must be, 
since the Infinite mind is so earnest about it. Chiist gives 
in one chapter three pictures of God's interest in man's 
recovery. The first is that of a vFoman who had lost a 
piece of silver, the second that of a shepherd who had lost 
one of his sheep, and tte third that of the father of tho 
prodigal son. 

There is a principle in the practloaJ experience of man 
which may perhaps throw some light upon the wonderful 
interest which the great God displays on man's account. It 
is this ; The power of mffering to heighten ovr affection. 
A father of a numerous family has one little girl, an 
invalid. While the others are enjoymg their spoi'ts, she 
lies frOKi day to day » little sufferer on the couch. Who of 
all his children occupies moat of his manly heart, raises his 
aficetioti to the highest glow ? It is that little sufFering girl. 
When from home lie thinks more of her than all tho rest; 
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when he returns he hastens to give her the first salute of 
paternal love. His ear is keen to catch her feeblest moan. 
Why does she reign more ia his affections 1 Not because 
she is more beautiful, for were she ever so deformed it 
would be the same, perhaps more. Not because he has 
any selfish idea of her ever being of service to him in the 
future. No. Though he knows that she will be a source 
of anxiety and expense to him so long as she lives, it would 
be the same. Why then 1 She is a sufferer, she is an 
invalid. This gives her the supremacy in his manly heart. 
This principle in the human soul 1 know is an emanation of 
the Infinite Father, and it may be a reflection of the prin- 
ciple that rules him in his conduct toward his vast family. 
He is the father of an immense multitude. Man is the 
moral invalid. While his angelic children are healthful 
and happy, poor man lies wretched, miserable, blind, and 
naked. And his heart is set on the suffering child. " There 
is more joy in heaven over one simier that repenteth than 
tj and nine just persons," etc. As the cries of the 

ff og fant travel through all the chambers of the palace 
t tl ir f the royal mother, so the cries of men asceud 
thr h th halleluiahs of angels into the car of the " Lord 
G 1 f S baoth." 

The earnestness of God for man's recovery expressed in 
the text shows ; 



II. That man, thoush a wreck, is capablb of bes- 
TORAMON. This is implied in the question before us. He 
is not so far ruined as to exclude all hopes of restora- 
tion. The ruined temple can be rebuilt, the broken 
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harp can bo restning. There are three things that show 
this : 

First. Thi coTuHlion of man in this viorU. Men in this 
■world are treated neither as innocent beings nor as crim- 
inals, neither as saints nor devils. This world to them ig 
neither a prison nor a paradise, but rather an asylum. Men 
are treated as patients, not in a hopeless but in a recoverable 
position. Providence acts as a physician lather tlian a judge ; 
it tries a var ety of neans 1 r o r moral recovery the de- 
pletive and tl e to c the b tter a d sweet pa s and pi fls 
ures. "Lo, ill ties tl y> vorketl Gol fetnes th 
man to bi'ing I n hick fr n the ]. t to e I j,hte h s s 1 
with the light t the 1 ng 

If there was no intention on God's part to restore man, 
why is he allowed so many precious years of existence in a 
woild liki, this' Whj xs he allowed through numerous 
ages to multiply his species ' Whj i3oes not the Infinite 
mike bribf his ^vork and tieat all according to thtn deeds, 
and wind up the ifiairs of this d]30rderi.d globe' The 
very fact that men arc permitted to Ine and multiply m a 
woild like this, mtimates to me that there i-- i design for 
his restoration 

Secondlj Thf deep aspiiation of humamty Wherever 
mau haa been oi vi, in all places and penods, he is sighing 
and struifglmg for a highei conditon "Thp earnest expect 
ation of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons ot God " The deepest cry of the human he-vit is tot 
a millennium What schemes are piojected, what efforts 
of a s icial politif'al, and religious (hanctti Ime been put 
toith tj bimg the gloiious erx on ' iie these Iiiigings and 
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expectations without any foundation? Does not the uni- 
yersalitj of their existence indieat* that they are destined 
to be realized ? 

Thirdly. The extraordinary means that are provided for 
man's restoration. " What the law could not do in that it 
was weak through the flesh." "The Son of man came to 
seek and to save the lost." What are the means which you 
have in the Gospel? What does man require] Does he 
wart pardon ? "Be it known to you, men and brethren, that 
through this man," etc. Does he want a cleansing of the 
soul? "The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth from 
al! sin." Does he want power to conquer his foes? He 
can become " more than conqueror through Him that loved 
him." Does he want, in one word, "wisdom" to guide him 
aright, righteousness to make him acceptable with God, 
sanctification to prepare him for the fellowship of the holy, 
redemption from all evils, material and spiritual ? " Christ 
is made unto us wisdom," etc. 

Fourthly, Millions have been restored. Paul, in writing 
to the Corinthians, says, "Sueh were some of you," etc. 
John saw "a multitude whieh no man could number, of all 
nations, kindreds, and language of people." Who were 
they ? TTiey were those who had " come out of great trib- 
ulation, who had washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb," 

I rejoice in the prospect of man's restoration. Man, 
thou art a temple in ruins, but thou sbalt be rebuilt, and 
the glory "sf the Lord shall irradiate every chamber of 
thy being. Thou art bruised and mangled by the fall ; but 
the great Physician will heal thee, and thou shalt be made 
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halo in body and jubilant in. soul. Thou art dead ; thy dry 
bones are strewn in the valley of sin and bleached by the 
■winds ; but He who " is the resurrection and the life" shall 
restore thee. At hLs bidding the breath will come from the 
four winds, and thou shalt stand up to serve the Lord Goi5 
of Israel. 

This earnestness of God shows ; 



lil. That mas, thotjoh a wreck, kxeets i 
POWER. The text implies that God had performed great 
things for the moral restoration of Israel. "What shall I 
do ?" He had done mucL But why did all his operations 
fail? On account of man's power, even in his wrecked 
condition, to resist. Look at the antediluvian world, "My 
Spirit shall not always strive." Loolt at the Jewish nation. 
" Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost," 

I tremble at man's power, though in ruin. He counter- 
acts the moral influence of nature, the tendency of provi- 
dence ; more, he resists the appeals of the Gospel and the 
strivings of liie Spirit. It is popular to preach man's ina- 
bility, A guilty conscience is greedy for excuses. Men 
who are doing nothing toward their salvation are glad to fae 
told that they can do nothing. Shall it be said that man, 
who has the power to breast the billows of divine influence, 
to resist the moral operations of God, has no power to yield 
to the mighty forces against which he battles ! Has the 
besieged city which has triumphantly resisted the most 
powerful assaults of a mighty foe no power to surrender 1 
Away with the absurdity ! The sinner's cannot is his idUI 
noi, and his will not is his guilt and ruin, "Ye will not 
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come I to me that ye might have life." Hearlten then to 
the iieabon of the text; "What shall I do unto thee^" 
Eter al Spirit ! I know not what more thou canst do for 
s T! o hast given lis a lovely world, a world teeming 
V th every form of beauty and graudeur, encircled with 
resplendent skies, and everywhere vocal with thy great 
thoughts. Thou tastr called us into existence in one of the 
most favored spots under heaven, under a government the 
most fa'voiable to our full mental and moral development, 
and in one of the brightest eras of the world's history. 
Thou hast given us churches and Bibles, sanctuaries and 
praying friends, and earnest, self-sacrificing ministers ; " line 
upon line, precept upon precept." More, thou hast given 
us th ne onlv begotten Son vl o g^ve h s 1 fe a -austn for 
all s ffered the ju t f r the just to br ng us nto 
tl ee I k o ot hat no e tl ou canst do n the aj of 
r e oj Tl re s much n tl e way ot julgi ent that thou 
ca st > et 1 Tl u CJ.nst catl e us th I gl tn ng tl o 
C! Tst c u ! u tl tl tl d L t s|a e a yet a 



" O tliou tliat wonld'st not ]iav< 

One wretehed Binnor die ; 
■Wlio died'Et thyself, my soul tc 

I^m endless jiiisery ; 
Show me tlie way to, alinn 

Thy draodfnl wrath severe ; 
That when thou coraeet on thy ■ 

I may with joy appear." 
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HOMILY LIU. 

THE MEETING AT APPII FORUM ji.ND THE THREE 

TAVERNS, 

And from thence, when tJio brothren hoard of iis, thoy came to meet us 

as far as Appii Forum and tlie Three TaveniB, whom when Paul saw, he 

thanked Gcd, and took courage. Aots xxviii, 15. 

The text describes a, beiutiful incident in the journey of 
Paul from Cesare i to Rome With the occasion, hardships, 
perils ind deliverancea of that journey ^^e are familiar. 
And now it is drawing; to an end, Appii Parum and the 
Three Taverns aie leiclied the former being aliout fifty and 
the lattei thirty thiee miles distant from the imperial city. 
At these stages Chiistian brethren fiom Rome meet and 
salute the ^eter^n ssldier and jtismer of Jesus Christ. No 

00 d he lecognizB them thin he experiences a striking 

1 n f soul Pausing in his wearimg march he offers 
1 ks to God ani full of hope and confidence, advances 

h fi m ehstic step to the scene of his final foil and 
pa n Bu IS impo=stble to view the text m its connection, 
w I f 1 ng that it requires explanation. The advent of 
1 b e h en does not seem to be a cause adequate to the 
ff p d ed. Paul found brethren in Puteoli, but it is not 
said that while there he was the subject of any such happy 
influences as came upon him at Appii Forum and the 
Three Taverns. Wbat was there in this incident that it so 
powerfully and beneficially affected the Rp'istU's mind? 
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L That Paul bugakdbd it as bspre^bivb or the sym- 
pathy OF THE Christian Church ih Rome. Sympathy is 
sola«e and belp. Like tte oil and wine of the good Samar- 
itan, it heals and strengthens. It would be thoroughly 
appreciated hy such a man* as Paul; he who enjoined upon 
the Romans this duty: "Rejoice with tliem that do rejoice, 
and weep with them that weep." Of this sympathy 1 
observe, (1.) It was timely. Think of Paul's circumstances, 
(2.) It was practical It traveled further than mere senti- 
ment and words, even thirty-three and fifty miles of hard 
i-oad. (3.) It was noble. Paul was a prisoner, but they 
did not deepise "his chain;" he was a Christian, about to 
answer for his life, yet they dared to identity themselves 
with turn. And alas! (i.) It -vi as inconstant : "At my first 
answer no man stood with me, but all men forsook mc." 
Now I can well understand how the arrivals of the warm- 
hearted brethren from Rome would awaken tJie gratitude 
and confidence of the jaded and captive apostle. 



II. That Paul b 
uF.NTiAL CAKE, His elation on these occasions implies a 
previous corresponding depression, produced in part, per- 
haps, by an imperfect realization of divine paternal care. 
Once before, during the storm at sea, his heart sank within 
him, and now as he draws near to Rome it again Mis ; but 
as the angel who stood by him in .the night season made 
him of good cheer, so the meeting at Appii Forum and the 
Three Taverns constrained him " to thank God and take 
courage." It assured him that he was the object of divine 
solicitude, and that, perilous as his circiimstanoxis were, alJ 

TI^MWi.!. 31 
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was well. But how triTial is the event mentioned ! Not 
in the estimation of faith. It indicated the hand of God. 
The cloud seen by the servant on Carmel was in itself a 
little thing, Lut it was of great moment to Elijah. By no 
means could Paul bo more effectiially cheered than by a 
vivid realization of God's ears for him, " If (Jod bo for us 
who can be agaiast ns f 

m. That Paul regabdeb it as prophetic of the uni- 
versal TRIUMPH OF Christianity, Doubtless the chief 
cause of the depressitai to which I have alluded was the 
existence in Paul's mind of gloomy apprehensions in refer- 
ence to the Gospel. The Jews had persecuted him to the 
uttermost ; he was deprived of his liberty ; his life was in 
jeopardy. Al^ for the infant Churches he had planted! 
alas for the progress of the word of life ! He had hoped to 
see the religion of the cross firmly established in the eai-th 
before he fell asleep, but now — what t ha I brethren, gen- 
nine Christians arrive from Rome, Rome ! the city gf the 
Cffisars; the mistJ-ess of the world, whose influence was 
world-wide ; the Gospel lias taken firm hold on Borne, and 
from thence it shall diffuse itself to the ends of the eajth ! 
Such was the thought which I believe the arrival of these 
brethren brought vividly befoi'e the mind of Paul ; and 
under its influence "he thanked God and took courage." 
He could not serve the Gospel better than he did during 
ttose " two whole years " whicli he spent in " preacliing the 
kingdom of God and teaching those things which ci 
Lord Jesus Christ." 

The subject teaches us further. 
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(1.) That the most eminent of God'a servants may be 
discouraged. (2.) That God will opportunely intcifcro in 
their behalf, (3.) That such interpositions should woi-Jt in 
them gratitude and confidence. 



HOMILY LIT. 

TITS USE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Wbeu Ihou wafit yoiing, thou girdedsC tlijaelf, nnd waikedst whitliHl' 
thou wouldest ; but when thou Bhalt be old, thou shalt atretoh forth thy 
Lands, and another sbd! gted thca, and carry thee ■whither thon wouldeat 
not. This spate he, eigolfyiug by what deatii he Bhould glorify God, 
And when he had epoken this, he Baith unto him, Follow me, etc, 
JoHH xxi, 18-33. 

These words are part of an interesting conversation 
which Christ had with Peter after hia reaurreotion from the 
dead. In the fourteenth verse we are told tJiat this was the 
third time of his appearing to his disciples. He had 
appeared before to the women, to Cephas, and to James, 
and to tie two disciples on the way to Emmaus. 'The Sea 
of Tiberias was the scene where he now displayed himself; 
a sea whose restless surface and whose sUent shores had 
often felt his presence and witnessed his miracles. 

I shall use the inudent before us to illustrate the irve 
seritce of C'hi isitamtt/ to man, Perhaps there is no ques- 
tion so generally discussed, in such aiaiiety of forms, and 
for such difierent pui poses, and upon which such a diver^ty 
cf Dpimjn prevails, as this " Uf what real service is 
Christianity to man^' There are three classes, I o 
who are grossly wTong on this question; 
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F t 2V h na t n that t IS a 10 t e jwj 

lie aylotv bysg ifica t -jni j-lausble 

ns nuat ons a veil aa by b oad ani b Id state nents that 
Ch 9 auity has aju ed afcher tba benefit d the ra*« 
They tell ut, 1 o v t has wirj ed the ludgi ents of n e a 1 
nurtu el o b d nt m tal ty ho t Ws ixitioniz i 
s cety reared the thr ne "1 sp r t a.1 desjutsn ni 
served the ends of s perstitio pr estcr'ift nd tyranny 
They po nt us to the mq h t us i sons a d stak s of 
past ages and to the pr pe ty that, n ts holy nan e, 
no wiuag tron the blool and s evs of the toiling pop 
i ton 

Siecondl) , Those who matntam that it is one of the many ele- 
vattTig forces at work in society. They say it has done some 
good as well as much evil ; that it is generally of service to 
men in a low stage of civilization, and that, like the theories 
and superstitions of old times, it has its mission, which it 
will fulfill, and then, like them, become obsolete. and be left 
behind as the race advMices in intelligence and manly virtne. 

Thirdly. Those who maintain that it does everytkinff for 
irtan. These say there is nothing good in the world but 
Christianity. No good in nature, no good in science, no 
good in the best feelings of man without Christianity ; that 
if man has Christianity be needs nothing more; it does 
everything for him. 

Now these conflicting sentiments suggest the propriety, 
and urge the necessity, of raising the question ; " Of 
what real use is Chris tiaiiitj- to man?" - The incident 
before us will supply a twofold answer — nboative and 
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I. Tna INCIDENT SUGGESTS THAT Chbistianity does kot 

COUNTBHACT THS NATURAL OHANQ-BS TO VHICH MAn's PHYSI- 
CAL iiFB IS SUBJECT. "When thou wast youBg, thou 
girdedst thyself and ■walkedst whither thou wouldest; but 
when thou shait be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hancls, 
and another shall gird thee." Peter, notwithstanding his 
defects, was a genuine disdple of Christ. Christianity had 
penetrated, fired, and ti-ansmuted his nature; yet notwith- 
standing this Christ foretelk that he should experience the 
natural decay of old age. The Ghrigtianity in Peter's so-ul 
would not pre lent time wearing wit his body. It is difficult 
to conceive ol a more solemn ulea, a,r> to the effect of ^e, 
than that which our Savioui here represents. Christ 
teaches that age mcapacitales man from executing his voli- 
tions. This is slavery To ha* e a stroiig desji-e to do a 
tJiing, without the executive power, la the veriest vassalage. 
If a man is boimd in cliains and inclosed in a prison, yet has 
no desire to walk abroad, he is no slave. The paralytic 
that was brought to Jesus is the true picture of a slave. 
He had the will to ply his memberg and move his muscles, 
but he could not. This, Christ here teaches, is the effect of 
age upon ns. "When thou wast young, thou girdedst 
thysdf, and walkedst whither thou wouldest." Thou couldst 
ply the oar in the water, roam the fields, aaid scale the 
hills ; there was an enei^y in thy limbs, a flexibility in the 
movements of thy young frame, by which thou couldst 
readily execute thy desires "But when thou «halt be old," 
etc Age leaves the wdl in iigor, but steals away the 
executive power. Now, Chiistiamty wdl not prevent this 
natural effectofage. It will not pievent the bloom fading 
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from the cheek, the b ht ss pas g f tl i th 

strength from dying o t f th 1 nb It 11 t t 

take its course. Chri t ty tl ff rs ta to t! 

regular course of nat n an at n m t f b I 

This fact sKows three things : 

Pirst, It shows that physical sufferings are no criteria 
for individual moral stales. Some of the best of men 
are the greatest sufferers. Some of the most useful die 
in the zenith of life, and in the midst of usefulness. A 
rankling thorn in the flesh is consonant "with the piety of an 
apostle. 

Secondly. It shows thai Christianity respects the ordinances 
of nature. However deeply you may drink into the spirit of 
Christianity, however consecrated you may be to its service, 
if you rebel against nature you must suffer. 

Thirdly. It shows that if the disciples of Ohnst would be 
physically happy they m/ust attend like other men to physi- 
cal laws. If you are in want of physical comforts it is 
of no use for you to sing, "The Lord will provide," and 
sit down in indolence and sloth. 



GBSTS THAT ChKIBTIANITT DOBS NOT 
ODABD A MAH FROM THE SOCIAI, OPPRESSIONS OF LIFE. " When 

thou shaJt be old," etc. It is here foretold that Peter 
should die 6£ crucifixion. His hands should be stretched 
forth, his ai'ms would be extended on a r ss a 1 1 e v wld 
be led to a death of violence at which hs it le would 
revolt. About forty years after this Pete d ed a n a tyr. 
His Christianity did not deliver him f the -ilci of 
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raen, the storm of persecution, and the agonies of a martyr's 
death. Chriatianity promises ua no escape from tlie oppo- 
sition of wicked men ; indeed, it teaches us to expect it. 
It teaches us that they who live righteously "must suffer 
persecution," "Marvel not if the world hate you," etc. 
The world has ever persecuted its best men. This fact 
shows, 

First, That Christianity can do without the favor of the 
world. It does not require or authorize its disciples in the 
slightest degree to compromise their principles in order to 
gain the patrooage of mankind, but to carry them out in all 
their fullness and force, even though it cause the world to 

Secondly. That Christianity can ifo without ike lives of 
its most devoted disciples rather than witlwut their fidelity. 



III. The incident sugobsts that OiiniSTiANiTr does noi' 

him, saith to Jesus, Lord, and what shall this man do?" 
As if he had aaid. Why am I thus to he dealt with'! What 
istobecomeofhim(Johu'!)is he to becrudfied also, or will 
he be <tllowel to live the natural term of life? To this 
quest on Jesus repl es What is that to thee?" There are 
mjmy quest obs wh cl the events of life force upon us, to 
which Ph st 1 ty ffers i o response. Why are we in 
such suftermg yhile otl ers vho contemn our prindples and 
despise o r G d are exemj t from trials ? Why are our 
lives cut si oi t while ve 1 ave i luch work to do ? Why are 
we alio red su h s^po a d facilities for working in om- 
world wl en e h'ive 1 ttio time? Why are our princi- 
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pics &g bdJ-Jj 111 tbaii progiess' Wbj an, units <(lluwed 
fo spring up which (.heck then ul^anccment' Such ques- 
tion'. Rs these arise, ind to them Chnstiiaity makes no 
leply Till, only yfid. she s^yg to the querist is, "What 
is that to thee S" Theie aie good reasons why Chiistiaiuty 
is silent upon such questJons : 

First. The mcouToffement of these qttestiona would slrmffth- 
en the speculative tendency, rather than improve Ike heart. 
One answer would lead to another question, and so on 
interminably. 

Secondly. An answer lo mch Questions would create emo- 
tions thai would paralyse moral action. Suppose we knew 
what would happen to us and our children in coming years ; 
where we should spend our eternity ; who would go to 
hell, etc. ; would not the feelings that sitch knowledge would 
create be likely to check all the free and healthy action of 
the soul? 

Thirdly. An answer to the questions would multiply the 
forces that divert ua from practical godliness. They would 
lead us to the realm of boundless speculation. 



IV. TbH lUCIDENT SUGOES'i'S HUT CHEISTIANITS" DOES 
NOT INyUST us WITH AIT ItJFALLlnLE JUDGMENT IN THIS 

LIFE : " Then went this saying abroad among the brethren," 
etc. The disciples fell into a wi'ong interpretation of our 
Saviour's meaning. Christianity does clear and strecgthen 
the human judgment, and furnish it with certain great truths- 
to guide it in its investigation, but it does not render it 
infallible. The dogma of human infallibility in the Church 
is & wicked invention and a withering bane. The clergy 
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who claim it grow into heartless tyrante; the laity who 
bow to it become bondsmen and serfs. The i 
made this mistake. 

But while the incident su^ests that Qiristianity d 
these things, it also suggests on 



T. That :t enlists Christ'^ 
OP Hia DISCIPLES. What an interest did Christ display ia 
the history of his disciples, both before and after his resur- 
rection ! He ever sought to impress upon their rainds that 
there was the closest spiritual relationship subsisting be- 
tween them and him, that he was Titally identified with 
them. He calls them his brethren, and teaches that kind- 
ness shown to them he regards as shown to him. And 
what an interest did he show now in foretelling the events 
of Peter's life, and preparing Mm to meet them ! No truth 
in the New Testament is more manifest than this, that 
Christ feels the greatest interest in his disciples. His con- 
versalion with them the night on which he was betrayed 
shows how deeply his heart was with them. /» not this 
mm,etMng? Is it nothing to enlist the interest of the Gov- 
ernor of, the universe in our history? 

First. Having his interest, you have the interest of one 
who knows the whole of the present, past, mid future of your 
inner and ovter life. He knows everything which is now 
connected with your being and circumstances, all that ever 
Ita$ been, and a!! that e\er will be. He sees 'you now as 
you will be in some other world ten thousand years to 

Haeing kit in/ere^t, yoit have the interest of 
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one who has ample power ao to eoti^ol the events of the out- 
ward life, and supply the aspirations of the inward, as to 
^•ovm your existence with perfect blessedness. " He is able 
to do exceeding abundantly." If Christianity gives us the 
interest of such a being as this, is it not an iafinite boon? 
What thought ciui be more soul-inspiring and uplifting than 
this, that He " who formed the eajth by his power, and gar- 
nished the hoavcns with his understanding," has his heart 



II. The ihcidbst sob&estb that it brings qlobt to God 
IN THE DEATH OF ITS DISCIPLES : " This spalcs he, signifying 
by what death he should glorify God." Ecclesiastical his- 
tory testifies that Peter suffered martyrdom by cruoifixion. 
at Rome in the reign of the Emperor Nero, probably in the 
year 65. It is added that this death and the torture con- 
nected with it were endured by the venerable apostle with 
maryelous patience and fortitude ; and that, deeming him- 
self unworthy to die in precisely the same manner and 
posture as his Lord, he asked and obtained permission to be 
crucified with the head downward, a posture which could 
not ftil greatly to aggravate the tortures of the cross. 

But how does the death of a true disciple of Christianity 
glorifj God^ 

First /* lUiist'iates the m&icy of God. Visit the deathbed 
of a genume disciple of Christ ; mark the unruffled calm- 
ness, the gratitude, the resignation, anil sometimes the tri- 
umphant lapture which aie displayed in the midst of phys- 
ieal angui-,h the most poignant. What are the attributes in 
such Qrcum'itain.e*. but glorious illustrations of divine 
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mercy? It is meroy that tlius raises and austaies the 
spirit amid the mysterious sufferings of dissolution. 

Secondly. It illustrates t}i4 fidelity of God. He has 
promised to be with his people in the last liour; and when 
you see all this heavenly composure and triumph you feel 
that he is as good as his word, for he is thera Now is this 
nothing? To glorify God, to illustrate his perfections, is 
the end of creation, the generic duty of all intelligent beings, 
tJie supreme aim of the holy in. all worlds. Is it nothing 
for Christianity to enable poor, depraved, guilty mau to do 
this even in the agonies of death, to do in death that which 
is the highest aim of the lughest seraph? 



III. This i-rrirBNT sigof t-. that 

UNITY AND ATTRACTIO'^ TD ALL THi. DLTI 

What theories of human duty ethical sages have pro- 
pounded! How ■voluminous is the code of human laws! 
But Christianity teduces all rlufies to thpse words: "Fol- 
low thou MB to cherish mj epiiit tread m mj footsteps, 
copy my attributis constitute the total ty )f human duty 
and the perfection of the human chiiictei Chiistianity 
gives you dutj not in diy prfjositions but n fjBCmating 
life ; not in the life of an angel but in the life of a man 
In Jesus Christ we see it m the most perfect, the most 
aliraclive, and the most p^ acttahle forms Is this nothing t 
Is it nothing to have all our mrril problems solved, to be 
freed from cumbrous codes and end! 
have " the wh le dutj ut man thus brought to x 
life of a man? 
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riOMILT LV. 

THE CONQUEST OF SELF THE GREATEST VIOTOEY, 

Ha that tnletli his own spirit in greater than he thnt taketh a raty. 
Peotkkes xvl, 32. 

Tbehb is a gi'eat disposition among men to Aero-worship. 
Not only the history of the past, but tlie history of modem 
times indicates tiiat the ideal o{ heroism, is military bravery. 
Men -who liave returned from tbe fidd of battle have been 
laden with honors and welcomed with the highest ardor and 
enthusiasm; but those who have for many years been sus- 
taining a deadly struggle with ignorance and vice in the 
dark retreats of our large towns have been left to pursue 
"their great battle unnoticed and unknown. 

Now, while admiring in some respects the heroism tliat 
has shed its blood for home and country, we learn from 
this passage that there is a higher order of hei-oism than 
that which is baaed upon military distinction; there is a 
uobler courage than that which' can encounter physical dan- 
ger ; there is a grander warfere than that of arms. 

1. This conquest of self implies that there is a ruling 
power implanted in man, by which he was intended to gov- 
ern his own spirit This is reason, consdenee, etc. 2. It 
implies that the spirit of man is in a state of anarchy, that 
it will not be ruled ; that there are certdn insurreeUonary 
forces which rise up in rebellion against this ruling power. 
"There is a law in the members warring against the law of 
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tJiemind." 3. It iraplies thai personal religion is self-subjii- 
gation. By tho influence of grace bestowed through Jesus 
Christ man is enabled to rule himself. The passions are sub- 
dued, the revolt in man's nature is quelled, reason and con- 
siaence are reinstated in their throne, harmony and order are 
established. The passions, which once governed with an iron 
sway, now obey ; reason, which once was a slave, resumes 
her rightful authority. Thus the ChriBtian is a Jcmg as 
welt as a priest. He is made " more than a conqu^'or." 

Oy A CITY BECAUSE THE BBBM^ IS MOKE PO TBEFUL. 

(1 ) To rule the spnit is to ^er me the str igest im- 
pulses ot oui natuie which weie intended to be seivants, 
but have usuij ed the pos tion of masters These aie am- 
bit on aiaiice pnie the love of distinction, the thirst for 
power and feme, the desi e toi sensual mdulgence the spirit 
ol emulation rivalry oi retaliatirn et« These have 
usuiped the throne ot Jommifn in mans nature They 
have iided the intellect, the ctnscience and the life, yea, 
they hive been the sovereigns <f the world m eveij age. 
(2) This loe i* strengthened bj habit Our peiveiiw 
tendencies bj repeited mdulgence become deejly rooted 
habits Habits are liiroiin, liieas s t the / t/id They 
can be lemo^ed only by a painful kind of moral amputa 
tion The !i£,ht e>e mist be ].luckpd out, the light hand 
cut off What a foe to fonquei I'i hal it ' Reason may 
protest, cou'iCiPi ce may repioach and condemn the spirit 
ma} groan be eath its powe b it thcru it sits bidding de- 
fiance to cut best eneigie'! (3) Thiv f e ^ t en^thened 
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by prejudice, Wliea a sinful heart is arraigned before the 
bar of conscience it calls in great pleaders for its defense. 
It justdiies its sin by appealing to antiquity, to great names, 
to the custom, feshion, and social us^es, etc. (4.) This 
foe is reinforced by self-interest. The most serious ques- 
tions are viewed only in the light of the shop window ; the 
most weighty concerns are attended to Only as Ihey affect 
our secular interests. The solemn obligations of religion 
are considered when there is nothing to do, when it will 
involve no aaerifice of ease and comfort, when Christianity 
doffs the garb of the fishei-man, is clothed in phrple and fine 
linen, and becomes a mere conventional usage or an ele- 
ment of respectability. " I have bought a piece of ground, 
and I must needs go and see it. 1 pray thee have me ex- 
cused." (5.) This foe is backed by the spirit of the world, 
by popular opinion, by social usages and customs, and by 
the agency of Satan. This foe, thus sustained, ia like an 
enemy in ambush, watching its opportunity to betray and 
enanaie. How very few couquer compared with the hosts 
that are e 



II. TeK CONQUEST OF THE HBABT 

CULT. (1.) The city may be taken by force. Not so the 
heart. No array of force can eoeree man's will, or remove 
one error. Truth and argument alone can do this. Gtod 
himself will not coerce the mind to love. He appeals to 
us by the force of truth and the tendemeas of love, " Come 
now, let us reason together," Force has often been triod ; 
but the history of the raelt, the stake, and the diuigcon 
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proves that man's spirit is far beyond the reach of such 
agencies, and can be influenced only by motiYCS. (2.) The 
city may be taken by skill or science. Not so the heart. 
Here the profoondest accomplishments and the richest 
stores of knowledge are of little avail ; science may hring 
the elements of nature into subjection; it may tame the 
ferocious beasts of the forest ; it may liarness the winds 
and make the lightning our messenger ; but it cannot sub- 
due the heart. There may be the highest intelligence in 
the lowest homes of corruption ; genius and animalism may 
coexist in the same breast; the lamp of poetry may some- 
times shine in the very sepulcher of spiritual death; learn- 
ing has oft rendered a corrupt heart only more deadly and 
destructive in its influenca (S.) Applause and emulation 
will impel men in taking a city, but there is neither for the 
conquest of the heart In this silent struggle there is no 
admiring multitude looking on. There are no martial 
strains, no banners floating o'er armed towers, no glittering 
raidts, no battle shout to inspire the solitary combatant with 
courage. For him there are no stars and wreaths. No 
poet's song extols, no ardent voices applaud the bravery of 
him who has conquered himself. (4.) The prospect of 
worldly distinction will animate him who takes the city, 
but not the conqueror of the heart. He can expect no 
earthly distinction; his name is not enrolled among the 
world's heroes. No page, no monument records his tri- 
umph. Time was "when those noble conquerors, who, 
through faith, subdued kingdoms, stopped the mouths of 
lions, quenched the violence of fire, waxed valiant in fight, 
and turned to flight the armies of the iilicns, had trial of cruel 
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mookings and seourginga, of bonds and imprisonmeut. 
" They were stoned, sawn asunder, tempted, were slain with 
the sword," etc Even now the man who conquers himself 
has sometimes to bear the look of pity and the charge of 
fanaticism. The pentecostal inspiration was ascribed to 
" new wiiie ;" Paul was pronounced " mad," 'and Christ was 
deemed at one time by his relatives a fimatic. 

III. Tim CONQUEST r the he r eb b thah that 

OF A CITY, BBCATJSE Tf B H . (l.)ThB 

conc[uost of the city d I j 1 rst i n pies and feel- 

ings, that of the heart ubdy tl m I tl e fo mer there is 
the lust of power, the p le of cto y The e are also the 
humiliation of defeat, the bittem^s of disappointment and 
subjection, trutlt suppressed, hatred and revenge. In the 
latter there are peace and joy; the happiness of having 
trampled down all unbelief and pride ; the ennobling intlu- 
ence of purity, benevolence, and hope. It is the joy of na- 
ture, when the tempest passes, leaving a brighter sky, a 
more balmy air, and a soil refreshed. It is the joy of the 
bondsman, when jost liberated from his chains, tasting the 
delights of freedom. (2.) The c nq e t of a c tj la a scene 
of sorrow and desolation ; tho j est of the heart is a, 
source of blessedness. The forme s a spectacle of I orror. 
Homes and temples are envel fed flames the peaceful 
streets, where only sounds of ind strj we e he rd are filled 
with slaughter and blood, with the cr es of the wo mded, 
and the groans of the dying ; the gorge us palace spll ged; 
the treasures of the great are plundeied, and e^cry age, ses, 
and rank arc plunged into indiscriminate n 
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But he who conquers his ovni heart heeomee a center of 
influence for good. He makes the widow's heart to sing 
for joy. He secures the blesamga of them that were ready 
to perish. He weeps for tiem that weep. He dieers tlie 
disconsolate, counsels the wandering, ministers to the indi- 
gent, and lightens the burdens of tlie oppressed. That heart 
becomes a well of water, sending forth streams to invigor- 
ate the fainting spirits around. (3.) The conquest of the 
heart introduces a reign of freedom ; that of the city may 
only enthrone a tyrant. Man is in a state of bondage. 
Christianity comes to set him free! "If the Son make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed," (4.) The conquest of 
the heart is associated with the highest dignity; the taking 
of the city with the deepest brutality and degradation. Ah ! 
how many have taken cities who have never conquered 
themselves ! They could control and discipline armed 
legions, but were powerless wiihin. They gave laws to 
provinces and states, yet were slaves at home. Beneath 
that breast, decorated with many stars, was a heart that 
bade defiance to the voice that made a continent tremble, 
Conquer yourselves, and you will do more than Washing- 
ton, Napoleon, and Wellington ever did. 



IV. The CONQ0B9T or the hbab' 
OF A ciTT EEC vusB THE PRIZE IS MOKE GLORioua (1.) Their 
spoil, fhe one giins a at) the other wms heaven — the 
soul's immoitality — with, all the honors and dis,tinction9 of 
the redeemed state (2 ) The r ippliuse The one secures 
the fickle applausL. of the multitule emlittered, too, by 
much detiacti n and ev/y the otl ei w i s ti c applayse of 

Tb.H ZZ 
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angels and the redeemed Chureb, with the public approval 
of tlie great King. " Well done, good and faithful servant," 
etc. (3.) The memorial of their conquests. The one will 
perish. The noble city wOl erumhle away ; the bronze of 
the marble statue will fall ; the glory of conquest will die ; 
the proudest, exploits of the "brave" shall be forgotten; 
hut he who conquers himself will never want a memoiial 
to record his triumph ; for the heart, subdued and won, wdl 
by God's Spirit be raised from its ruins into a new crei 
tion, more glorious than the old one, over which the mom 
ing stars shall sing again, and the sons of God shall shout 
for joy. That depraved heart, now wrought into a spiritml 
temple, will bean imperishable momiment of the Christian's 
victory. While the company of warriors bear the palm, 
and sing the song of victory in heaven, they ascribe ■ill then 
honors and glories to Ilim who made them kings and 
priests unto Grod, and washed them from their sins in his 
own blood. (4.) The fame of the one will perish, the in- 
fluence of the other will live. Piety gives to its possessor 
a twofold immortality. His spirit inherits the blessedness 
of heaven. His influence sitrvives his dissolution, and may 
go down to many generations. The Pharaohs liave perished, 
but Moses still lives, Ahab, with his courtly magnificence, 
is gone; Elijah has survived him, though a poor man. 
Babylon, with its monarehs, its temples, its palaces, and 
monuments, has departed. Daniel still remains. Piety 
thus invests the humblest men with a dignity and power 
which may survive the downfall of the proudest empires, 
ai)d the noblest monuments of time ! Ah ! the time will 
come whoK mind, will bo deemed more important than 
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matter ; when holy thought and virtues will be estimated a 
higher wealth than acres ; when tJie man who conquers a 
vice, explodes a feshionable error, or demolishes a debasing 
system, will be deemed a nobler wai-rior than the man who 
takes a city. 

We learn from this, 

First, That moral cov/rage is higher than physical. Peter 
could smite off the ear of the high priest's servant, but he 
had not the moral courage to confess his Master to the 
Jewish maiden. Many are there that walk up to the can- 
non's mouth, who would be afi'aid to espouse a Gospel truth 
that was unpopular, or abandon an error that was very 
fashionable. 

Secondly. This conflict we musl all wage. We cannot reach 
heaven with hearts unsubdued ; and this can be accomphshed 
only by repeated earnest struggles. Our piety will con- 
quer our sin, or our ain will overcome our piety. The 
spiritual and the animal, the heavenly and the earthly, can- 
not dwell in our breasts together. 

Thirdly. Defeat in this conflict is as disasirom as victory 
is ffloriows. Though this victory can be achieved only by 
the help of God's Spirit, this does not supersede any exer- 
tion of our own. We are called to work because God 
woi-keth within us. Let us gird on the armor as brave 
soldiers arrayed in the noblest sti-u^le ; remembering that 
we have Omnipotence for our helper, and a crown of right- 
eousness for our prize, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
will give us at that day. 
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HOMILY LVI. 

MAH. 



And the people served tlie Lord all the days of Joshua, etc. 
This fragment of ancient history gives us several facts 



I. Trb mokal obligation of everv mhmheh of our 
EACB. " The people served the Lord all the days of J oshua," 
The whole oMigation of man may be summed up in one 
sentence : " Serve tfie Lord," All creatures are tie servants 
of God, but they serve him in different ways. (1.) Some 
■without a will. Inanimate matter and insentient life iJo so. 
(3.) Some with their will. Brutes do this : they act with 
their instinct. (3.) Some against their wiO. Wickpd men 
and fallen angels. (4.) Some by their will. Saints and 
angels. To serve him in this way is the oUigation of the 
race. Bat there is one condition indispensable to this, and 
that is, 3UPBBMB LOVE FOu HIM AS THB SovEEBiOK. This will 
do two thiDgs ; First. Induce man to attain an understand- 
ing of his law. Secondly. Prompt him cheerfulh/ to ohey it. 

II. The sbevicb of one good man to ooh race. "The 
people served the Lord all the days of Joshua ;" but after 
his death came the degeneracy. The incident before w 
suggests three things : T'irst. Tliai a man can indnce his race 
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to serve the Lord. Joshua did so. Secondly. Thai a man, 
io do tids, must himself be a servant of the Lord. Joshua, 
was so. Thirdly, That however useful a man may be to his 
race in this respect, he must die. Joshua died. He "died, 
being a hundred and ten years old. And they liuried 
him," etc, 

in. The melabcholt buccesbioh or our. bace. "And 
also all that generation were gathered unto their father.s : 
and there arose another generation," etc. The races in the 
vegetable Itingdom have a snccession ; the races in the brute 
creation have a suocessioa ; but the succession of our race 
differs from both in two respects ; Tirst. The succession 
involves no extifiction. When a generation of trees die, 
they are gone for ever ; when a generation of brutes depart, 
they are gone for ever. Not so with man : he passes from 
this world to live in another. The mighty generations that 
are gone live on some other shore. Secondly. The mode 
of the succession in/uolves a moral cause. We say the mode, 
not the fad. If the race continue to multiply as now, the 
limitation of the world's area and provisions would require 
a succession. This planet was probably intended as a step- 
ping-stone to another. Had there been no sin, however, 
instead of the succession tal(ing place through the grave, it 
might have been through a "chariot of fire," as in the ease 
of Elijah. 



IV. Tira mreraca^TiNa tendebci of oir e\cb. "And 
tliere arose ai ther ._cni.rit n aftPi th in wb di Itnew not 
tfie Lord." Iliitiiiy hafe manj ciamik&ot this tendency. 
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David, Peter, etc. Every man's experience proves it. " Our 
souls cleave to the dust." First. This degenerating ten- 
dency is of tun found stronger than the most elevating infiii- 
ences of truth. This generation fell, though the good in- 
fluence of their ancestors had come down upon them. 
Peter fell in the very presence of Christ. Secondly. This 
degenerating tendency indicates the necessity of a conscious 
reliance upon the gracious help of God. "Hold thou us 
up," etc. 



HOMILY LVII. 

GOD AND HIS UNIVERSE. 

And it ehiJl oome to pass in that dny, 1 will liear, aaiti. tie Lord, I will 
hear the heavens, aad thaj shall heiir tho earth. ; und the eartli sliiiU hear 
the corn, and the wine, mid the oil ; iiud they shall hear Jczrcel. And I 
will BOW hei- unto me in the aaiUi ; and I will have mercy upon het that 
had not ohtiunBd meroj ; and I will say to thorn whicli were not my 
people, Thon art iny people; aiid they ahall say. Thou art my God. 
HosEA ii, Sl-23. 

The prophecies of this book are so thicltly enveloped in 
figure as to make the interpretation of some passages difficult. 
We learn, however, that they were addressed to the ten 
tribes; and under highly figurative representations, they 
disclose the crimes which Israel had committed, the judg- 
ments to which it was exposed, and the mercy whioh it 
might sljll obtain by returning to the one true and living 
God. The word Jezreel literally means "seed of God;" 
and taking it in its etymological sense, we shall regard it as 
designating the children of God, in every age and land. 
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I, That tub operations of tee dniversb are ukdeei, 

THE INl'ELLIGF.BT DIRECTION OF THE GEEAT GoD. The Ullj- 

verse is here represented as in action : " The heavens," " the 
ew-th," "the com," "the wine," and "Jozreel," all acting. 
There is nothing stationary; all things are full of labor. 
Creation is like a flowing river : there is not a particle at 
rest, and all move simultaneously toward the boundless. 

Now, it is our happiness to know that all these operations 
are presided over by an Infinite Intelligence. The universe 
is not a self-acting machine, left to work itself out. The 
great Machinist is ever with it, observing and directing 
every motion. Read the hundi-ed and foui-th psalm. The 
fact that God presides over all the operatious of the universe 
serves sevei'al important purposes. (1.) To account for the 
unbroken order of nature. Why is it that the ocean does 
not ovei-flow it boundaries ? Why is it that those massive 
globes above, which move with such terrible celerity, swerve 
not. from their orbits, and come not in collision ? etc. Deny 
tiie superintendence of an omnipotent Being, and it is unac- 
countable. (3.) To impress us with the sanctity of nature. 
He is in all : the brightness of the light, the beauty of the 
lovely, the majesty of the grand, the support of the feeble, 
the might of the strong. No temple more holy than nature, 
(3.) It serves to inspire ns with reverence toward his 
" How great must he bo V etc. 



n. That t 

RALLY COWDUCTBD UPOS THE MKBIATOBT P 

hear the heavens," etc. One part of the u 
i-epresented as acting upon another, in order lo pro 
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under God, a gi^eii result. In the material, as well as in 
the spiritual world, Gfod works out his plans by secondary 
instrumentalities. Let us look at this mediatory principle 
in its relation to man. (1.) In relation to him as a material 
being. How did we receive these corporeal frames? Not 
directly. They are the results of instrumentalities that have 
boon at work for six thousand years. How is this corporeal 
frame sustained? Not as the Israelites were sustained ia 
the wilderness, by miracles. There are agencies employetl. 
How are they broken upf Not generally by a direct stroke 
from God.' No ! There are causes. Look at the principle 
(2.) in relation to him as a spiritual being. How does 
knowledge come to taaii'i He has teachers. How, as a 
sinner, is he pardoned ? " Be it known unto you, men and 
brethren, that though this man," etc. How is he converted ? 
God does not call him now as he did Abraham, There are 
ministers, etc. 



in. That the operations of ihb oNivBitaE are mebci- 

FVhLY 8UB0RDINATBD TO THE mTBRBSTS OF THE GOOD. " JeZ- 

1-eel," or the children of God, are here spoken of as receiv- 
ing from God three things: (L) The blessings they devoutly 
sought. Jezreel prayed ; and all nature is represented as 
conveying its prayers to God. The universe labors for the 
man that truly prays. Prayer is answered not by miracle. 
(3.) The multiplication of their number. "I will say to 
them which were not my people," etc The strongest desire 
of the truly good nian is to make others good. This is here 
promised. The universe is working for this. Why kept 
up 1 To multiply the good, (fi.) Tlie heightening of the 
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sympathy between them and their God. " I will call them 
iny people," etc. What privilege this ! What ia the moral 
end of all the workings of this wonderful iraiverse. To 
multiply the good, and to. heighten the sympathy between 
them and their Maker. 



HOMILY LTHI. 

DAVID'S LAMENT OVER ABSALOM ; OR, THE TEARS OF 
PARENTAL LOVE. 

And the king was amah moved, and went np to the chamber over the 
gate, and wept ; and as he went, thus ho enid, O my son Absalom I my 
son, lay sou Absalom I would God I had died for Ihee, O Absalom, my 
son, my son I 2 Samdbi sviii, as. 

This Ijitncntation of David shows two things ; 



1. The iorcb of parbntai. love. What ever could have 
induoed David to have moiwned the death of such a son as 
this? AH might have expected, that day, that the news 
would have fallen as music on Ms ears. There are two cir- 
cumstances which might have induced men to have expected 

First. T/te corrupt character of Alisahm. In the short, 
strange life of Absalom, we discover several most depraved 
and morally repulsive attributes of character. There is 
revenge (see chap, xiii, 28, 29) ; there is vanity (see chap. 
XV, 1); there is ambition (chap, xv, 4); there is meaiiviess 
(chap. XV, 5) ; liypoc^-isy (chap, xv, 7, 8.) There is a ten- 
dency in such attributes as these to destroy all lovo for their 
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possessor. Depravity in a wife is adapted to quench the 
love of a husbimd ; depravity iii a monarch is adapted to 
quench the love of his people; depravity in a son is adapted 
to destroy the love of the fiither. , Yet David's love was too 
strong for this ; it clang to the monster. 

Secondly, The filial rebellion of Absalom. He was not 
only comipt in his character, but he was a malignant op- 
ponent to his father, the man whom he ought to have loved 
and obeyed. He had pledged himself to his father's ruin. 
His last pui-pose was a purpose to deprive his sire of his 
throne, his happiness, his life, David had no greater en- 
emy in Israel than Absalom, One might therefore well 
have thought that the news of his death would have awak- 
ened joy rather than grief. But not so. So strong is pa- 
rental love. 



IL The bitteenbss of parental love. What bitter- 
ness is in this cry; "O Absalom, my son!" etc Two 
things would give bitterness to David's feelings now : 

First, The memory of his own domestic eim. David 
was a gi-eat poet, warrior, and king ; but as the head of a 
family there was much in his conduct to loathe and to dep- 
recate. The carnality, the favoritism, the false tenderness, 
the want of Uiorough discipline which he displayed in hie 
own family, were in themselves heinous vices and prolific 
sources of domestic misery. At this moment, perhaps, the 
m.emory of his domestic sins terrified him. He might have 
thought, Absalom! had 1 done my duty by thcc in my 
owu family, had I trained thee rightly, had I given thee a 
good example, such might not have been thine end, I blame 
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myself, etc. Another thing which would give bitterness to 
David's grief over Absalom now would be, 

Secondly, Mis /ear as to his future slate. where is 
my son Absalom? I have no hope that such a character 
CMi have entered the holy heavens ; and can it be that 
he is lost? Can it be that my son is added to the number 
of the accursed 1 From, this subject we loam ; (1.) That 
good men may have most wicked children. Goodness is 
not hereditary. (2.) These good men may, nevertheless, 
be responsible for the wickedaess of their children. Home 
may be neglected, etc (3.) That good men who neglect 
their children will one day, most likely, have to repent 
their conduct, eta 



HOMILY LIX. 

" THE TWOPOtD FUNCTION OF PERSONAL CHEIS- 
TIAHITY. 
For if we have been plaiitad togatiier in the likoneas of Ma deatb, we 
BhaU ba nlao in the likeness of liia resurraolion ; liuowing this, tliat our 
old man is crudfied witls Mm, that the body of wn might be destroyed, 
that benoeforth we ahould not serve dn. Eouabs vi, 6, 6. 

"Fob if we become kindred with him by death like unto 
his, then we shall also be kindred with him by a resuiTcc- 
tion ; for we know this, that our old man is crucified as he 
waa, that the body of sin might be destroyed, in order that 
wc should no longer serve sin." Such is Stuart's render- 
ing, and it certainly makes the apostle's idea more clear than 
it appears in oui' own version. The subject of these words 
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is tke twofold function of personal Christianity. It has a 
crucifying and a resurrection work. 



I. The oRucirriNG bunotiok or personal Ciiuistjan- 
ITY. Wiieu Christianity enters a man it crucifies a some- 
thing in liim ; and what? (1.) Not any of hia native facul- 
ties or sensibilities. It energizes, refines, .and develops 
these. (2.) Not any of the ties of his moral obligations. 
Christianity does not remove man from under the law; it 
neither anmils nor relaxes his moral obligations. On tbo 
contrary it gives a strongei ie\ elation of duty and mightier 
motives to obey. What then does Christianity crvnfy. 
"The old man." By "the old man" he mean^ the corrupt 
character. Why does he call this corrupt chaiaeteF "the 
old man?" Not because it is the original character of 
livmanity. This is not true. The first character of humanity 
was a holy one. But because it is the first character of indi- 
■vidual men. Account for it as you will, the ^rat character 
which every mdividual man possesses is a depraved one^ 
Henee the depraved character is " the old man," It is this 
"old man," with its "corruptions and lusts," with its per- 
verted views, affections, aud principles, that Christianity 
crucifies. The fact that the apostle compares the process of 
destroying " this old man" to the crucifixion of Chria^ sug- 
gests three thoughts : First, That it is a painful process. 
The death of crucifixion was one of the moat exemdatiug 
that the cruelty of the most malignant spirit could devise. 
To destroy old habits, gratifications, etc., is a painful worSt, 
It is as the cutting off a limb, the plucking out of an eye, 
etc. Secondly. It is a protracted 'process. No wound was 
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inflicted upon tiie most vital part, tliat tlie agony might be 
perpetuated. The agonized life gradually, drop by drop, 
ebbed away. "The old man" cannot be killed at once. 
ITiere is nothing so hard to die as sin. An atom may kill 
a giant, a word may break the pea«e of a nation, a spark 
bum. up a city ; but it requires earnest and protracted strug- 
gles to destroy sin in the soul. No man grows virtuous 
in a day. Thirdly. It is a voluntary process. The work is 
likened to the crueijixion of Christ, and hia cruciiixion was 
voluntary. The other malefactors could not avoid their 
doom. Christ could. He could have freed himself by a 
simple volition. He had power to lay down his life, etc. 
No one could have crucified him contrary to his own will. 
It ia so with the crucifixion of " the old man," No one 
could do it for us. No one can do it either wiihout our 
consent or against it. If " the old man" is to be crucified 
we must nail him to the cross. 



II. The besursectiom epbctioh of personal Cmtis- 
TiAHiTT. " We shall be aJso in the likeness of his resur- 
rection." Two ideas are here suggested : First. That 
the spiritual life of a Christian is a divinely produced life. 
" None but God can raise the dead," etc: Secondly. That 
t/te spiritual life of a Christian, is glorious. How glorious 
was the r^urrection body of Christ! Rev. i, 13-18. 
"We shall be like him," etc. 

The subject teaches us (1.) the value of evangelical re- 
ligion, which ia to destroy in man _the bad, and the bad only, 
and to revive the good; (2.) the test of evangelical religion, 
which is dying unto sin and living unto holiness. 
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HOMILY LX. 

DAVID AND GOLIATH: A TRUE SriEIT, THE PLEDGE 
OF VIOTORy IN THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 

Then aaid Dsvid to the PhiliEtine, Thou oomest to me wilii a sword, 
nnd with a spenr, and with a ehield ; bat I oonie to thee in the name 
of thB Loivi of hosts, the God of the nrmiea of Israel, whom thou hast 
defied. 1 Samuel ivii, 46. 

We may look at Goliath and David, aa they figure in 
this strange fragment of history, as illustrating the forms, 
spirit, weapons, and destiny of the great moral antagonists 
of our world, ffood and evil. 

jP^st. These two men give ms a, picture of the forms of 
good and evil. Evil in our world is like Goliath, of gigantic 
stature, immense energy, and imposing aspect. It is a Co- 
lossus, Good in our world is like David hi its appearance, 
small, weak, and insignificant ; possessing notluHg to which 
the world attaches the idea of strength or glory. So 
it appeared in Christ; "He was as a root out of a dry 
ground." 

Secondly. These two men give us a picture of the spirit 
of good and evil. Tlio spirit of ovil, like tiat of Goliath, is 
proud, coRtetnptuoHS, malignant The spirit of good, like 
that of David, is that of humble trust and dependence upon 
God. 

Thirdly. These tv)0 men give us a, picture of the v 
of good and evil. Evil, like Goliath, has many and po\ 
fill weapons to fight its battles. I.ilte Goliath It is f 
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armored. Armies and navies are on. its side. Tiie weapons 
of good are of the simplest kind ; the sling and stone of 
David would symbolize them. "The weapons of our 
warfare," etc. 

Fourthly. These two rnen give its a picture of the ultimate 
destinies of good and evil. Goliath, notwithstanding his 
great strength, proud vauntings, and mighty weapons, was 
slain, and his body given to the fowls of heaven and the 
beasts of the earth. So it will be with evil. Like the 
image in the monarch's vision, the little stone of truth shall 
shiver it. into atoms. The end of trulJi will be like that of 
David, triumphant and progressive in honor and influence 
in the empire of God. 

But the subject on which at present we would fasten 
attention is : A true spirit the pledge of inctory in the battle 
of life. Life is a battle. Physical life is a battle against 
danger and disease ; intellectual life is a battle against igno- 
rance and error; moral life is a battle against selfishness 
and wrong. He who has not felt life to be a battle has not 
woke up as yet to the reality of existence. Now a true 
spirit alone will make us victorious in this battle. 

From the passage we infer, 

MATERIAL BTBBKGTH OP ODR poES. Goliath wos perhaps a 
second Samson, endowed with almost supernatural physical 
energy. "He arose," says Matthew Henry, " and came and 
drew nigh, like a stalking mountain overlaid with brass and 
iron, to meet David." David was a stripling, possessing 
not a tithe of the energy that belonged to his antagonist ; 
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and yet Goliath fell prostrate beneath the blow of this 
atripllag. What was the cause of the victory 1 It was to 
be found in the spirit that animated tlie breast of David — 
the spirit of dependence upon God. "Thou oomest to me 
with a sword, and with a spear," etc. Difficulties and oppo- 
sitions are nothing to a man who has the true spirit in him. 
" He that hath faith as a grain df mustard seed," etc. 



II. A TnUB SPIUIT IS SUPBRIOR TO THE SRBATEBT SOCIAL 

I'BEaTiGE or OUR FOES. Goliath had obtained great fame as 
a warrior. He was renowned not only through Philistia, 
but also through all Judea. The sound of his name, every- 
where, would strike terror into the heail of his enemies and 
awaken courage in the bosom of his friends. Prestige is a 
wonderful thing, a mighty power. Give a man or an insti- 
tution a prestige, and, however feeble and wortliless it may 
be, people will be disposed to yield to its influence. Many 
institutions, governments, books, live not on the ground of 
their merits, but because of the prestige they have obtained. . 
But the true spirit will overcome this. Goliath, with all his 
prestige, fell, Whatever may be the prestige of evil, the 
true spirit will overcome it. Idolatry, war, etc., have pres- 
tige, but they shall fall. 



HI \ THLE SPIRIl IS aiPERIORTO THE00MPLBTB8T ACCOn 

TrnMEMS IF oiB FOst, Goliath was ■well aimored, pano 
plied with all the aoooiatei ments of incient warfaie His 
robust frame, with bones like granite ind sinews like iron, 
■was in every po nt thoroughly protected David had 
m such armor but oi Ij his simple slni^' and stone ^et 
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Goliath fell. Huge e\jl, in oui woild, is well irmored, 
defended by armies, navies, goveinments, customs, leam 
ing, wealth; but a man with the tiue spint will ovei 
come it. "This is the victory that ovsroometh the 
world," et«. 

IV. A TRUE SPIRIT IS SUPBRIOE TO THE PROUDEST 

VA0NT1NGS OF ODH TOES. How GoliatU ^-auntsd ! " And 
when the Philistine looked about and saw David, he dis 
dained him': for he was but a youtli, and ruddy, and of a 
fair countenance," etc Evil has ever been fidl of its vaiint- 
ings. Its language to the good is, "Let us break their coivis 
asunder." The world has the same spirit of disdain for the 
Church that Goliath developed toward David. It virtually 
says : " Who art thou that comest to us with such simple 
instrumentality aa the preaching of the cross 1 Insignificant 
creature! What art thou in our presence? Dost thou 
vainly hope to put an end to our pleasures, our amusements, 
our engagements, our habits ? to animate our literature, 
and control our government by thy spirit? Dost thou 
vainly expect to put down our idolatries, which long ages 
have rooted in the heart of humanity? our infidelities, which 
many of the most thoughtful of the race have philosophic- 
ally defended ? our pastimes and our gratifications, so dear 
to the heart of mankind ? But the Church, uispired with 
the true spirit may reply to all this vaunting : " Thou com- 
est to me with a sword, and with a spear," etc. 

But how does this true spirit insure victory in the battles 
oflife? 

TiMt. /( enables man to employ tlie best means. It is 
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fanaticism tlmt makes mail legaidkss ff mein-> Lnlylit 
ened devotion is ever anxious to ■select the most iittm^ 
Though it feels that all success is from Gfod it piesumes on 
no supernatural help. It is devoutly self rdunt, that lo it 
relies upon its own enei^es, uuder the hlesamg of God 
The means which David employed now,, though very simple, 
were the most adapted. He evidently had his method of 
attack definitely settled. He knew that the only unpro- 
tected part of his antagonist was his forehead. That was 
liie point to be attacked ; and what so adapted as the sling 
wid the stone ! David could stand at a distance from Ms 
huge antagonist, could calmly take his aim, and make his 
calculations with that expertness which, as a shepherd, he 
had acquired in the use of the sling and the stone. He 
could hurl the petble at the vulnerable spot. The whole 
instnimeBtality seems well adapted. No miracle was used, 
for no miracle was wanted. God's method of helping man 
is through the wise and right use of his own faculties ; and 
the man of Uie true spirit learns this and acts accordingly. 

Secondly. It enables man to use the best means in the best 
isay. (1.) With undaimted courage, "While under the 
well-armored breast of his giant foS there pulsated the 
emotions of fear, in the unprotected bosom of David there 
was nothing but a fearless daring. He could sing, "Because 
the Lord is on my side, I shall not fear what man can do 
unto me." Paul had this feeling : " None of these things 
move me," et*. Luther too. Confidence in God is ever- 
more the fouadation of true courage. (3.) It inspires the 
possessor with invincible determination. The man says, It 
shiU be done. You may as well try to turn a planet from 
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its course as to turn a true man from his purpose. Hence 
martyrdom, et«. 

Thirdly. It insures the aid of God in the beat use of the 
best means. Felt dependence upon God is the settled con- 
dition and gua,rantee of divine aasistance in every worlc. 
The laore we feel our need of him, the more he will iielp. 
" I come to thee," says David, " in the name of the Lord of 
hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, whom thott hast 
defied." This is the spirit, the spirit that takes hold upon 
the energy of God. Brothers, get this spirit! Great intel- 
lectual endowments, vast and varied attainments, material 
strength, wealth, fame, social influence: aJ! are worthless in 
comparison with this spirit. They are a curse in the ab- 
sence of this. The man who has this spirit feels himself 
superior to all outward difficulties. Mountains may be 
piled in his way, but they depress him not. He looks 
calmly at them, challenges them to impede his progress, 
and bids them to be gone. "Who art thou great mount- 



HOMILY LXI. 

MAN'S KEED OF SEASON'S OP DEVOUT SOLITUDE. 

Ai-iee, go fotlh into the plain, aud I M'iil there talk with thee. 
EzBEiGL iii, 23. 

Utieu abandonment of society, perpetual hermitage, this 
is far enough from our doctrine. We recognize man's need 
of society as well as solitude. Perpetual retirement might 
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perhaps exclucle niuuli bmI, but would exclude aho miicli 
that might be turned to om advantage Had wo no fores 
within us to modify, couDteioct, and cvlh iLsist, the forces 
from without ; were we like lumps of day m the plastic 
hand of society, perpetual solitude w ould be our onlj safety. 
But this ia not the case. We have faculties within, by 
which we can make the billowing tide of social forces a 
pathway to conduct us to our self-elected destination. 

In truth, we cfumot do without society. Shut us up from 
others, and out powers will remain dormant and undevel- 
oped. Sodety is to our souls what soil and air, showera 
and sunbeams, are to the grain; the conditions of quickening 
and of growth. But even could we do without, we ought 
not to attempt it The better a man ia, the more public he 
should be. He should be out in the open fields, scattering 
the seeds of the kingdom; up the mountain height, catching 
liie i-aya that stream from above, and throwing them upon 
the benighted millions below. 

But while I hold n t th p n pi of p i tual I 1 tl t 
of periodical solitud N pbp ath anag 

requiring the religion teach bthttjatLe \ f e 
the obligation and n ty of f d vt 1 1 d 

with greater eamestn s and ^ tan y than th p nt 
We live in exciting times. Voices from without are hourly 
calling US forth from our retirements, and ui^ing us to take 
our part in the passing scene. 

God's voice to Ezekiel is especially applicable to iis t "Go 
forth into the plain ;" retire a while from the din of the 
world, and in the impressive eloquence of silence " I will 
there talk with thee." The prophet did so, and he tells us 
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that he tad there the same manifestations as he had by the 
river Chebar, He says: " The heavens were opened, and ! 
saw the visions of God." 

I shall submit three arguments for seasons of devout soli- 
tude : I say with emphasis, devout solitude, for there is much 
imdevout solitude, solitude for secular study, mere intel- 
lectual improvement and self-indulgence. The solitude I 
now advocate is a solitude to " talk" with God. 

I. Sea BOSS of navoiiT soiittjdb aeb becessahy jk 

ORDER TO FREE U8 FROM THE COBRUPTIKG IBPLUENCB OF 

sociBTr. There are many elements and powers in the 
social atmosphere most pernicious in their operations 
upon our moral sensibilities and character. We may 
specify a few of the baneful tendencies of society upon the 

First. Society has a tendency to stir and strengthen the 
impulses of our animal nature. Without referring to the 
institutions which abound among us for the purpose of 
giving edge to animal appetites and fire to animal passions, 
it must be admitted that the whole spirit and style of so- 
dety in this age have this tendency. Society dresses and 
acts, even ia its everyday walk and life, as if it had no 
higher mission than to please the senses and to wake the 
passions. Just so iar as it succeeds in this we are in- 
jured. The rise of pa^ion is the fell of principle ; the 
energizing of appetite is the enervating of intellect; the in- 
dulgence of the senses is the bane of the soul. 

Secondly. Society has a tendency to produce habits of 
raper^inal thought. Your man of society, who is ever out 
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iu social scenes, and has no houra of thoughtful retirement, 
may become a clever talker, but never a thoughtftilly earn- 
est man. The things that float on the surface will float 
through him. Society ever likes tiie echo of its own voice, 
and he who would become its favorite must sound, as much 
as possible, its own notes. Even in its religious assem- 
blies it can scarcely tolerate the deeply thoughtful. The 
spicy anecdote, the volatile language, the featlieiy and 
tiie flippant, these are the popular wares. All this 
is bad. Nothing can benefit us but truth; and truth, 
to bless, must be looked upon in its broader and deeper 
aspects. 

Thirdly. Society has a tendency to destroy the sense of 
individiial responaihleness. The man who is ever out in 
society is likely to become so fiised into the common mass 
of metal, tliat he will lose even the feeling of individuality. 
He will flow with the stream, and become a mere bubble, 
that will rise, glitter, and burst, according to the state of 
the general cuutnt All ih.i'i is an b\i1 \. deep and ever- 
living sense cf our pelson^I responsibilitj , a vivid and 
practical realizatisi that we stand alone befoie God, having 
duties which no other fan discharge, ^ms for which no other 
can answer, inteiests which no other can promote, are 
essential to the origination and growth of virtue in the 

Fourthly. Soinely has a tendency iopiomote a forgetful- 
nese of Qod. ' Men m the multitude torget ^Tod His voice 
is lost in tlieii chattel mgs, his cUims ii e overlooked \a their 
own projects and mtereitg In but few ciieles is lie acknowl- 
edged, and in ftwci still ib ht, lo^cl and r girded as the 
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ne of conversation, and the greatest charm of 



fellowship. 

Such are a few of the many baneful iniluenGes which im- 
precate the social atmosphere of this age. How are they 
to he counteracted ? How are the impressions they make 
on lis every day to he neutralized] I know of nothing that 
can do it, apart fi-om seasons of devout solitude. Would 
you cool down into a healthy temperature the animal feel- 
ing which society may inflame? Withdraw to devout soli- 
tude Alone with God, all the streams of thought that will 
well up fi im the deptJis of our spiritual nature about the 
interests of the soul, the solemnities of eternity, the glory 
ot the Infinite, will put out tlie animal fires. Would you 
o\erciBe all the empty and frivolous thoughts that society 
11 powerful in evokuig within you ? Withdraw to devout 
solitude Alone with God, such thoughts will pass away 
liom the firmament of your somI like the mountain mists of 
morning at the approach of the sun. Would you rally and 
m\igorate tliat sense of individual responsibility which so- 
ciety has 1 tendency to destroy? Withdraw to devout 
sohtude Aloue with God, you will feel isolated, like a 
little island detached from all, aad encompassed by the 
boundless Would you strengthen that practical conviction 
of God's being and presence which society tends to obliter- 
ate 1 Withdraw to devout solitude, and you will feel that he 
is the all-in-all, " the Alpha and Omega, the first and the last." 

Brother ! acts of devout isolation, like those which Jesus 
wrought when he sent the multitude away in order to be 
alone with God on the mountain, we mttst attend to as the 
necessity of our spiiitual existence. We must often bid 
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the muititude to rtppart, or we shall be lumed Thchmpof 
piety will SOUR flickei and expire in the gu&tt ci '.tcial in 
fluences, unless we retire to dovout solitude fur fiesh oil to 
feed its waning fire? The social air i« tull of noise and 
thicli with fog Wouldst thou hear His voii* thou must go, 
lilve Ezekiel, into the " plain" of solitude, and he will there 
talk to thee His, voice is only heard in silence. Wouldst 
thou see hi^> moral beauty and be enchanted with it, tliou 
must leave the ioggy scenes of social life, retire into the 
sunny plim of de\ out solitude, and thou shalt, like Ezekiel, 
see " the -visions of God." 

II. Seasons of devout soutuue aue hecessart in order 

PERSONALLY TO ArPHOPltlATK TUB (JOOD THBHK IB ItT SOCIBTV. 

There are good things in society as well as bad. There are 
good institutions, good boolis, good men. Great truths are 
pronounced, and noble deeds are wrought every day in this 
false and selfish world. We gratefully acknowledge the 
good we discover, we devoutly pray that it may ^ow on 
until, like the mountain in Belshazzar's vision, it fills this 
mundane sphere. But however much good there may bo 
in society, you cannot make it good to yow without devout 
solitude. The conversations of the noblest circles, the most 
renovatmg principles of the most Christlike discourses, the 
su^estions awakened by the most sacred and solemn scenes 
or services, will all prove worse than useless if their good 
effect is allowed to terminate with their first impressions. 
Pirst impressions of a holy kind, if they are not cultured 
by devout reflection, will not only pass away as the early 
dew goes off in the sun, but will carry olf with them somo- 
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thing of the freshness and the sensibility of the heart — 
something that will render the spirit less susceptible to 
otlier good impressions. 

There is a large daas of persons who seem to act under 
the idea that by going to certain scenes of a religious char- 
acter,, now entering one place of worship and now another ; 
now listening to this preacher and now to that, and always 
giving the preference to the most exciting, they will become 
in some mystic way moulded into a character that will ob- 
tain the approval of their Maker. Great delusion this. Alt 
the more pernicious because popular. 

Souls are often represented as gardens ibr cultivation ; 
but strange to say, they are gardens that must cultivate 
themselves, Tbey must break up their own fallow ground 
and uproot their own weeds. We cannot be made good 
independently of ourselves. Put a human spirit into an- 
gelic circles, where it should see only virtue and hear only 
truth, all would be useless without its own devout reflec- 
tion. A holy character is not a mamtfecture. No Church 
can make a saint. The Creator, I may suppose, put into 
the earth, at first, the seed of all the life that should ever 
grow or move on its surfeee. The germs of all the forests, 
gardens, and landscapes of all times were embedded, may- 
hap, in its soil. But there they would have remained dor- 
mant for ever unless the earth had periodically turned its 
face to the sun. It is so with the soul. There are seeds of 
truth in the mind ; some, perhaps, inbred, and more im- 
parted ; but these germs will remain dead forever unless the 
soul is brought periodically into conscious contact with 
God, the central sun of truth. 
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Id devout solitude, anJ. nowhere elst, can the faculty of 
discrimination riglitly do its work Heie the miiid has its 
"senses exei-cised to discern good acd eMl " The two op 
posite elements, aJas' aie so mi\ed together heie, so «>m 
pounded, that a rigid and searching disenmm'ition is re- 
quired to separate the chaff ftom the whoat the dto«s fiom 
the gold. In tiie presence of God evil and good dissolve 
their connectiou, and appeal m then own distinct essences 
The night is divided from the day. Now without this dis- 
crimination there can be no trae appropriation. In devout 
solitude, therefore, 1 cau turn the universe to my service ; 
aye, even make enemies serve my purpose. As the tee 
turns the bitterest herb to sweetness, so the soul in devout 
solitude can turn the worst things to the best account The 
pious man can summon his greatest foes into his piesence 
in his chamber, and make them minister to his spiiitual 
service. Trom them he can di'aw lessons that shall enlighten 
his intellect and strengthen his heart. He can tuin the in- 
sult that wounded him into a power to weaken his cunfiJineo 
in man, and confinn his fiiith in God. 



in. Seasons of devout soLrauDi; are necessary in 

ORDER TO QUALIFY US TO BENEFIT S0CIBT7". "We CaHnOt llVB 

to ourselves if we would. By a necessity of our nature we 
must influence others for good or ill. We are fountains 
that send out streams that flow in all directions, and that 
will never be dried up. Nature and the Bible teach that 
our bounden duty is to "serve our generation," to endeavor 
to improve the condition of the race. 
How shall we become qualified to do so? This is the 
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question uow. Three things seem indispensable, and these 
are dependent upon devout solitude. 

First. Self-formed conviction of Gospel truth. Gospel 
truth is our great instrument of social usefulness; that 
without which nothing else will be of any service. It is 
" the power of God unto salvation." But how is this to be 
wielded? By cii'culating copies of the Scriptures, or by a 
mere recitation of tbeir contents, or by repeating what other 
people have said or written concerning those truths? All 
these may be, and are useful in their way. But there is one 
thing indispensable e(en to do tliese things effeLtively, and 
that is self formed convtctwns Heaven his so far honored 
oui niture, thit the Gospel, m Older to obtain its grand 
Motorics mu=it pass as Imng beliefe thirugh the soul of 
him thit employs it If we would effectually use the 0>os 
pel to help society we must see, taste, and honclle it with 
our own siuls The men who speah the Grospei without 
such convictions can nevei ennch the world But he who 
speaks what he believes, and because he telievea, spealts m 
some sensp a new thing to the race The doctrme comes 
from him instinct and warm with life His mdniduaJity is 
impressed upon it Thewoild never hid it in that esact 
toim before, and ne^ei would have hid it so had he not 
beiteied ind spoken 

Now, devout solitude is necessary to tum the Go«pel 
that IS m the Bible into this p iwei of living eonvii tion , 
J on can ne^ei get it elsewhere Alone with God you can 
search the Go&jel to its found'jtion, and feel the congruity 
ot its doctnuLS with youi leason its diims with yrui con 
science, its proMaions witSi loui v, iiits 
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Secondly. Unconquerable love for Gospel truth. There 
is an immense praetteal opposition to Gospel truth in socie- 
ty. Men'a pride, prejudices, pleasures, pursuits, and tempo- 
ral interests are now, as ever, against it. It follows, 
therefore, that those who think more of the favor and 
applause of society than of the claims of truth, will not deal 
with it honestly, earnestly, and therefore successfully. 
The mat! only who loves truth more than popularity, for- 
tune, or even life, can so use it as really and lastingly to 
tenefit mankind. In devout solitude you can cultivate this 
invincible attachment to truth, and be made to feel with 
Paul; who said, "I count all things but loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ." 

Thirdly. A living expression of Gospel truth. We must 
be "living epistles." Our conduct must confirm and illu- 
mine the doctrines which our lips declaim. Gospel sermons 
which are the expressions of life, are life-giving. Gospel 
truth must be embodied ; the word must become flesh; it 
must be dra-ft-n out "in living characters" in all tihe phases 
of our every-day existence ; its spirit must be our inspiration if 
we would make it instrumental for good. Sermons which 
are the expressions of a Gospel life, a life of Christlike 
philanthropy and devotion, are tie only sermons of any 
service to the universe. Verbal sermons, expressions of 
a little invention and sentiment, are common enough 
among «s ; what we want is life sermons, expressions of a 
whole Christianized existence. "The intelligence," says 
Carlyle somewhere, "that can with full satisfaction to itself 
come out in eloq^uent speaking, in musical sin^ng, is aftor 
all a small intelligence. lie that works and does some 
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poem, not te that says one, is wortty of the name of poet." 
Even so. He that works and does some sermon, not he 
that says one, is worthy of tlie name of preacher. Now for 
the production of such sermons I ma convinced there must 
be seasons of devout solitude; hours when, under the silent 
sunbeams of eternity, ideas run into emotions, dreulate as a 
vital torrent through every vein of the soul, and form the 
very stamina of our being. It is said of Moses " that the 
sltin of his face shone while he talked with God." But in 
seasons of devout solitude our whole nature may grow lu- 
minous, and every phase of our character coruscate with 
" the deep things of the Spirit." 

Brothers, let ns imitate Christ in his isolating acts ; let 
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HOMILY LXII. 

THE IMPOSSIBLE SERVICE A MOTIVE TO RELIGIOUS 
DECISION. 

Yo cnrnot serve God and mouimon. Matthew vi, 2i. 

LioHT and darkness, holiness and sin, God and mammon, 
these are eternal opposites. Such is the plain, meaning of 
our Saviour's words. " Te cannot." This implies the fact 
that many attempt to do so. 

NaVurally man does not attempt to " serve God and 
mammoE." He makes no eiforfc in the matter He y elds 
simply to his own inclination. He serves man n oi God 
is not in all his thoughts." He is of one i d and seeks 
one object, the gratification of self. Sii s sweet tl e world 
is sweet, self is sweet, ■ He has not a v sh nor vnll he 
make an effort to cliange masters. 

Awful spectacle! A man contented to serve the prince 
of this world; a man contented to live without loving, 
fearing, or serving God ; a man contented to live without 
prayer, without any communion with God, without any 
hope beyond the grave ! Poverty is an evil ; sickness we 
shrink from ; but tJie soul without God, without any desire 
after God, is a lost soul. And who shall estimate the terrible 
meaning of that word lost? Jesus Christ, who came to seek 
and to save " the lost ;" Jesus Christ, who came to redeem 
the ungodly and make them godly; Jesus Christ, who "bore 
our sins in his own body on the tree," must tell us what 
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it cost to redeem our souls before ^'e can estimate their 
value. He has left us this question to ponder: "What shall 
it profit a man. if he gain the whole world and lose his own. 

Such a question, thoughtfully pondered, may, under God's 
blessing, excite within the minds of some careless ones the 
resolution to renounce the service of mammon in order 
henceforth to serve God. It is a movement God's Spirit 
prompts, when the lost soul anxiously asks, "Who will 
show me any good?" This is the preparation of heart in- 
dispensable to the right and profitable understanding of 
our Lord's words: "Ye cannot serve God and mammon." 

The faithful warning was designed to act as a powerful 
motive to religious decision — to the avowal of discipleship, 
real, not nominal — experimental, not professional. 

To every one who is anxious afl*r God, to every man 
whose conscience is at work, to every man who is hesitating, 
really hesitating between the service of God and the slavery 
of Satan, sin, and self, Jesus Christ sailh, " Ye cannot serve 
God and ii 



many persons who have been deeply concerned who have 
never decided for God. A decision is final. We act npon 
our derasions. To be undecided even in earthly matters, is 
most injurious to our interests and our comfort. " Unstable 
as water, thou shalt not excel." "A double-minded man is 
unstable in all his ways." Indecision is a foe to all peace 
of mind. An undeddcd state cannot be a happy state. 
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Peace and joy are the Christisui's portion ; but he must be 
a decided Christian to possess the portion. Where Satan 
cannot lull anxiety to repose, he strives to prevent decision. 
He urges a pailial sacrifice, a half-hearted ' compact. He 
urges that it is needless to reaounce either the world or re- 
ligion. You may enjoy both. Afld he evea misquotes 
Scripture for his purpose. " GocUineas hath the promise 
of the life that now is, and of that which is to come," 
Quite true in one sense, quite false in another. The relig- 
ious man does make " the beat of both worlds," but it is not 
by serving God and mammon, Mark the word "serve;'" 
it is the key which will open and expose the hollow sophis- 
try of Satan, " Thou shalt worship the Loi-d thy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve." God clmms the heart ; a divided 
heart he cannot accept. There is a moral impoasihility 
about it, God and Mammon are in direct opposition. 
You cannot yield at oace to two forces that pidl you difier- 
ent ways. You cannot give free scope to the affeetJons and 
impulses of two natures which are contrary to one another, 
the "flesh" lusting against the "spirit." You cannot "cru- 
cify the flesh with its affections and lusts," and live for self, 
d pi IS e, ambition, vanity, pride, and sensuality ; you 
a not ( your aifections on things above " and on things 
th ea til, things that are only earthly. You cannot 
\ ate b t veen God and mammon. You cannot fiiithfully 
b tJ "Halting between two opinions" God cannot 
approve : you hinder him from bestowing the full blessing. 
Even tlie world cannot approve. The trifling professor, the 
hesitating man, who is now seeking God and now seeking 
the good things of this world, (so called by those who " call 
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evil good,") is the subject of ridicule not mimingled with 
contempt. The world admires coasisteney. Satan only is 
opposed to it. He and he only would pei-suade you that 
dedsion is unnecessary, that you may serve God and mam- 
mon! Jesus Christ saith, "Te cannot serve God and 



II. Kelioion is a BE4HTS" AHD A SBRVici. It does not 
consist in forms and ceremonies. The lips do not proclaiua 
tke state of the hearts We may be in God's house serving 
Satan. "Solemn words on thoughtless tongues" are not 
the service of " our Father which seeth in secret !" It does 
not consist in opinions however orthodox, or zeal however 
fervent. Zeal may have many motives. Knowledge may 
he without charity. The service of God must be in spirit 
and in truth, the service of love! And love makes no 
reserve ; love sacrifices everything, and counts it a happiness 

Christ ever taught thus. On no occasion did he tamper 
with his hearers. He souglit no nominal followers. His 
mirades, the novelty and authority of his teaching, often 
attracted many, but he would not retain them for the sake 
of numbers. "Ye seek me," he said once, "because ye 
did eat of the loaves and were filled:" "Te would make 
religion subserve your worldly interests :" " Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon." 

A master of Israel, a man of influence and learning, sought 
him by night. Human prudence might have induced a 
reservation of truth likely to offend; but Jesus Christ 
utters the faithful saying: "Except a man be born again he 
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cannot see the kiiigrlom of God." " Ye cannot serve God 



A young ruler, with true, though unenlightened zeal, pro- 
fesses discipleship. He is " not far from the kingdom of 
heaven." His amiability is lovely in the Saviour's eyes. 
He asks, " What lack I yet?" But instead of the appro- 
bation he looked for, the directjon to persevere in his course 
of supposed righteousness, how stem, how unexpected is 
the warning ! "One thing thou lackest ; if thou wilt be per- 
fect, go and sell that tJiou hast and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven," " Thou canst not serve 
God and mammon." 

A. candidate for disciplcsMp professes, " Master, [ will 
follow thee whithersoever thou goest," The answer from 
Him who could read the heart applied a test that detected 
the flaw in his decision, "The foxes have holes, and the 
birds of the air have nests, but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head." " Thou canst not serve God and 



In all these cases Jesus seenis to say: "If you decide to 
serve God you must remember it is to be a real service. 
Do not be deceived. Count well the cost, Lukewarmness 
will not do. ' If any man draw back, my soul hath no pleas- 
ure in hiin.' Let there be no misapprehension. Are you 
prepared to serve the Lord ? Why will you serve him X 
Is it because you are constrained by the overwhelming force 
of his claims who has bought you ■? Are yo i tr Ij o 
vinced the advantages of his service outwe gh those ot 
mammon? Do the purity of heart, the pove ly f <ii r t 
the deadncss-to the world, the cross-bearing invol d the 
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service of Gpd, charm and win you 1 Are tlie terms not 
too austere; 'Take up your cross daily, forsake all aud 
follow me?' Will you take God on lus own terms? Is 
his service really your inclination? Can you honestly 
prefer God to mammon?" 

Happy would it be for us if we all thus counted the 
cost before we undertook the service of God, Alas ! how 
often, when a temptation comes, the professing Christian 
yields ; when a cross is in his path he steps aside or mur- 
murs at it A worldly sacrifice is demanded by religious 
principle : it is refused, or unwillingly made. Much obe- 
dience, much profession, when it "costs us nothing;" but 
when Christ is "despised and rejected of men," when "the 
reproach of Christ " falls upon us, how prone to forsake him 
and flee ! 

"Wounded in the house of hia friends," Jesus Chris't 
would faithiiilly warn us gainst a half-hearted decision, a 
decision made without remembering that the way of God's 
service is a strait path, a cross, a denial of ael^ a " cruci- 
fixion of tlie flesh with its aifections and lusts," " Te can- 
not serve God and mammon." And now how does all this 
bear upon the case of the man who is earnestly concerned 
about his soul, the man who is " feeling after God if haply 
he may find him ?" How is the impossible service a motive 
to religious decision ? 

Some might conceive encowaging, approving words more 
adapted to %m ■inxious seekers. But Jesus Christ "knew 
what was m man," and he is not mistaken here. Those 
who are not anxious may not see the value of this faithful 
dealing with lonsLieni,' hut those who are anxious will feel 
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that it just meets their ease. To tiiem the .warning will 
have a gradoua aspect. They feel it is their lemptation to 
try and serve God aad mammon. And they ■wish to regard 
it OS a temptation, in order that they may Le delivered from, 
it ; and henee it is they can perceive the close comiection 
between the warning and the precept which immediately 
follows : " Ye cannot serve God and mammon." " There- 
fore" giving up the vain attempt, pla«e your unreserved 
trust and dependence upon God, and renounce not only the 
service of mammon, the covetous desires of the world, but 
the atixieties and the fears which must ever attend the 
service of mammon, which may even be a delusive form 
of tliat service. "Therefore take no thought," no dis- , 
quieting, distrusting thought ; " seek first the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you." Matt, vi, 24. Thus Christ would guard 
his disciples, who feel their inclination to attempt to serve 
God and mammon is a temptation., against the most dangerous 
form this temptation can assume. Many who overcome 
the temptation of worldly pleasure yield to the temptation 
of worldly care. The Christian should yield to neither. 
He "cannot serve God and mammon." 

Let there be then a consistent decision. Let there be a 
counting of the cost while forming that decision. Then the 
service of God will bring its own reward. 

Those who serve mammon are serving a riiaster whose 
wattes la deith , tiiey ire toilmg m i field where they must 
leap corruption Those who are trying to serve God and 
mammon are miseiablj deceiving thomselves. They can- 
not make religun fai,y to fhi' fie h Chiists religion is "a 
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crucifixion of tiie flesh." But those who in the faith of 
Christ yield themselves to the service of God, live in and 
through Christ a " new life," a new life of spiritual priv- 
ilege. They bear uncomplainingly Christ's "easy yoke" 
and "light harden." The yoke is "easy" and the burden 
" light," because they bear them willingly, because they 
bear them " after Christ," and know that if they " suifer with 
him " they shall be also "glorified together." 

"Ye cannot serve God and mammon." May the sm- 
poisible service prove aa effectual motive to religious de- 
cision ! Happy is the man who does not viisk to serve God 
and mammon, who is ever praying in the Spirit i " Quicken 
^me, Lord my God, and I will run the way of thy com- 
mandments," 



HOMILY LXIII. 

JOHN'S BURIAL, OR THE TRIALS OP HUMANITY. 
And his diBdples came, and took np the body, find buried it, and Tcent 

There are two things which strike us about the trial of 
the iniirtyred Baptist and reformer which the disciples of 
John were now called upon to endure : 

must have been painful, 

First, To pieir affections as social beings. Tender, numer- 
ous, and strong are the ties by which a thoroughly honest 
aad enlightened religious teacher binds the hearts of his 
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loving and docile disciples to himself. Such a teacher in 
feet, from his a<X!esa to the arcana of the soui, and the con- 
stant influence of his spirit and ideas upon its most vital 
parts, roots to a great extent the mind of his pupils in 
himself. They live in him, they draw their spiritual nntri- 
m.ent from his great thoughts. Such pre-eminently, we 
presume, was the connection between the Baptist and his 
disciples. The fact that they followed him shows that they 
loved him ; and if they loved swch a man at all, their love 
must have been decided and strong. For John, like all 
great men, had those salient, bold, marked attributes of 
character which would evoke in the mmds of those he 
affected at all no half-and-half emotions. For such men" 
there are no apadietio or sentimental friends or foes ; they 
are sure to have from society either intense hate or intense 
love ; out and out censure and opposition, or out and out 
approval and co-operation. A moral reformer of John's 
type, intrepid in purpose, inflexible in principle, defiant but 
unostentatious in bearing, fiery in zeal, must ever reveal the 
hearts of men, and make society positive and intense in 
their feelings toward him. John therefore must, we con- 
clude, have been ardently loved by his followers. Though 
one greater than their master came, even Jesus, of whom 
their master was but the harbinger, they still adhered to 
John, They fasted when he was in prison, and no doubt 
oft«n prayed with many tears for his deliverance. What 
therefore must have been their grief now, as they looked 
upon, handled, bore to the grave the mutilated remains of 
their most beloved teacher and friend? They "took up the 
body, and buried it." But this trial, 
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Secondly, Was not only paiafnl to their affections as 
aooial beings, but to their faith as religious beings. What 
questions concerning God and his government would this 
murder of John be likely to start in the minds of his be- 
reaved disciples I Questions tending to shake the very 
foundation of their religious &ith. Even John's imprison- 
ment seems to have shaken his own feitJi ! Though on the 
hanks of the Jordan he had borne sucli a aoble t^timony 
to Christ when he said, "Behold the Lamb of God," etc,, 
yet his incarceration led him to doubt as to whether he was 
the trae Messiah or not. " Wlien John heard in the prisoa 
the works of Christ, he sent two of his disciples and said 
unto him, Art thou he that should come, or do we look for 
another 1" If John by his mere imprisonment was thus 
tried, it is natural to suppose that much more must have 
been the trial of the faith of bis disciples at his cruel mar- 
tyrdom. I can imagine them looking at the mutilated body 
of their beloved teacher, and asking themselves in utmost 
agony of heart. Can it be that there is a God who judgeth 
in the earth'? If so, why does he allow the perpetration of 
such enormities? Is he ignorant of what is going on among 
mortals 1 Has he withdrawn all providence flwm this planet 1 
If not, why does he permit such terribly iniquitous and 
bloody scenes to be enaeted? Has he no controlling power 
over the purposes and doings of men ? If so, why does 
he not thwart the designs of the wicked, and friistrate their 
infernal pJans f Has he any interest in the progress of 
riglit and truth on this earth t Is it his desire that the true 
and the righteous shall triumph over the false and the 
wrong? If so, why does he allow the vilest to sit on 
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thrones, and tlius oppress and murder the good 1 Such 
questions would be natural, and such questions would tend 
to shake the foundations of that old religion which was the 
loved home and the glorious temple of their hearts. 
The other point whioh strikes us about their trial is, 



II. That aithouhh it was very painful, it was mobailt 
USEFUL. After they had buried the body of John, laid him 
in some quiet grave, they " went and told Jesus." With 
hearts full of sorrow and anxiety they wisely and rightly 
went to " the Consolation of Israel." " They told Jesus." 
What 1 Not merely, we think, the painful incidents con- 
nected with John's martyrdom, but unbosomed to him their 
own sad feelings. They told him, we presmne, what they 
thought and what they felt. This is a sight I should like to 
have witnessed ; I should like to have seen those poor dis- 
consolate men standing around the blessed Comforter, and 
unfolding their tale of woe. I should like also to have seen 
his sympathizing looks as he listened, and to have heard the 
soothing and balmy words that fell from his lips. Perhaps 
he wept with diem. We may be certain that he pointed 
them to comforting truths, and to the ever-pitying Father of 
souls. We may suppose that he assured them of three 
things : (1.) That that mutilated body was not John ; that 
their master was living in higher realms. {3.) That even 
that mutilated body should not be lost ; that he would raise 
it up at " the last day ;" and (3.) If they truly followed the 
teaching they had received they would meet their master 

Inasmuch as this trial led them to Christ it was morally 
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useful. Whatever trials lead poor humanity to him are 
blessings in disguise. He is the center and Eden of the 
soul. If tlie destruction of property, the loss of health, the 
death of friends, lead us to him, all will be well. Would 
that little eluld, whose heart is full of glowiug sorrow on 
account of having done something contrary to its mother's 
wish, obtain relief? let it go and tell its mother, unbosom its 
little heart, and confess its offense, and in the responsive 
love of the mother'is genial look a calm sunshine will over- 
spread its being. This is the divine principle of relief under 
trial. Weeping soul, go and tell Jesus, 



HOMILY LXIY. 

EMMAUS; OE, FELLOWSHIP WITH CHRIST. 

And tlisy draw nigh uuto tho village wliitliei' they went; nnd be 
made as though he wonld hare gone further," etc. Lukb xxiv, 28-85. 

Christ appeared no less than ten different times to his 
disciples after his resurreclion. There are incidents and 
utterances connected with each appearance which wonld 
form interesting and profitable themes for dbcourse. Here 
we have his second appearance aftei his resurrecticn We 
have selected just this one part of the inciLl>'nt thtt oc- 
curred, and the woiiJs uttered on the oocaMon, m oider to 
illustrate some truths m relation to an eier impoitant sub- 
ject, namely tbat of teibw^hip with Chri&t. 

The fact that Christ has left the world, and is, perhaps, 
countless le^ues distMit from our planet, does not render 
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our fellowship with hira impossible. Fellowship of souk 
does not consist in the proxiinity of persoii,s. There ftre 
millions who live in close personal contact, dwell imder the 
same roof, board at the same table, and work in the same 
shop, between whose minds there is scarcely a point of 
contact, whose souls are as far asunder as the poles ; 
while, coctrariwise, there are those separated by oceans and 
continents, aye, by the mysterious gulf that divides time 
from eternity, between whom there is a constant inter- 
course, a delightful fellowship. la truth, we have often 
more communion with the distant than the near. There 
are four ways through which we can now holcl fellowship 
with Christ : Through his works. Ids ordinances, his word, 
his Spirit. " If any man," 'says he, " hear my voice I wUl 
come in and sup with him." 

Having made these remarks, we proceed to notice a 
few points of analogy between the fellowship which the 
disciples on their way to Emmaus had with Christ, 
and the fellowship which good men of every age have 
with him. 



L Their 

EARNEST SEEEiKG, "4. d 1 the village 

whither thoy went; adhmd 1 gh) would have 

gone further ; but thej m 1 1 m aj ng Abide with 

us ; for it is toward a 1 ! day s far spent. 

And he went in to tar j w h 1 n Th pression, "He 
made as though he w Id h n f 1 mu^t not be 

taken, of course, to imply anythmg like pretense on his 
part. It means diat he intended to go further, and would 
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have gone fiTrthcr had they not constrained him to enter 
their homes. The words teaeh us that he turned in that 
night to their home and tarried with them, because they 
" constrained" him to do so. This is one of many other 
instances in which Christ showed his suscepHbiliiy of being 
injliieneed by hwman enireatf. Bartimeus, the Syrophe- 
nician woman, JJie disciples in a storm, are further exam- 
ples. The doctrine here brought forth is, that Christ will 
do for us by seeking what he will not do without it. 
Would you have Christ turn into your hearts to abide 
with you, you must earnestly seek him, seek him by a 
devout study of his word and by importunate prayer and 
supplication. 



11. Their eello-wship with Christ was thk means oe 
THKiK KNOWING HIM. "And their eyes were opened, and 
they knew him." The expression " their eyes were open," 
means that they discovered who he was. Up to this time 
they regarded him as a stranger who possessed singular 
intelligence, unearthly virtues, and a sublime dignity of 
character, one who charmed them with his conversation. 
But they knew not who he was. Now, however, by a closer 
intercourse, after he had entered their house, broke the 
bread and blessed it, they discovered him. "They knew 
him." It was close intercourse that discovered him to 
them. So it ever is. If you would know Christ you must 
constrain him to enter your hearts and abide with yon. It 
is one thing to know sonaething aboul him, and another 
thing to know Mm with the heart. "This is life eternal to 
know thee," etc. 
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Ill TillLlB IBLLCWSHIP WITH ( HRI'H WA" ■ilDTEfT (O 

pAi-ittL iNTi,Ri.uPTioK ' And lip Yaiiiil d oi.t ot their 
sight," thit ia,he suddenly disajpeaied Whither he \Nent, 
or how, IS not stated, but all at oii^'e they mi'^sec! h m. 
What a change must hwe come over thsir feelings ' It 
v,3.t as if the lummer sun fell at once flora its zenith and 
left the world in liatkness and diimay 

Fellowship with Christ here is often subject to interrup- 
tion. The bright clouds pass from Tabor, and the mount- 
ains are covered with sackcloth. Thei-e are severnl things 
that serve to interrupt our fellowship with Christ : Secular 
concerns, physical infirmities, material tendencies, and evil 
sttffgesHons. These, however, will not continue forever. 
The hour hastens on when the true disciple shall enjoy un- 
interrupted communion with hi& Lord. 



IV. Theih. 1'ellowship with Christ was exquisitely 
DELIGHTFUL. "Did not our hearts bum within us," etc. 
They left Jerusalem that morning with very heavy hearts ; 
their hopes conceniing Jesus seemed to have been frus- 
trated ; they were victims of disappointment. " We 
trusted," said they, " that it would have been he who should 
have redeemed Israel. Though thatday was one of the bright- 
est days that ever dawned upon this depraved world, the 
day when death was conquered aad its scepter broken, yet 
to them it was dark. Perhaps the outward sun shone bright- 
ly, and the scenery around was beautiful ; but Ihey were 
heavy-hearted until Jesus met them on the road. As he 
talked a new sun rose on the firmament of their souls. 
" Did not our hearts burn within us ?" Christ's communi- 
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cations to tho soul will make tho heart burn, burn with 
graiUude, adoration, hope. 

V. ThEIE FELtOWRHlF WITH ChRIST QUALIFIED THEM FOR 

USBPULNKSS. "And they rose up the same hour and returned 
to Jerusalem and found the eleven gathered together, and 
them that were witt them, saying. The Lord has risen 
Jideed and appeared unto 8im.oa," They were enabled to 
proclaim to society something wo?-th knowing : " The Lord is 



If so, the truth of revelation is incontrovertible. If ao, a 
general resurrection may he nntidpdted. If so, Jesus may he 
boundlessly trusted. Fellowship with Christ qualifies us for 
usefiilness, aud nothing else. Learning, argument, eloquence, 
influence, these are worthless, as far as preparing us for 
usefulness is concerned, unless we have fellowship with the 
Son of God. 

We are, my friends, iilte these two disciples on the road 
from Jerusalem to Emmaiis, burdened with questions and 
filled with anxieties. There is but one being that can help 
us, and that is Christ. Let us constrain him to abide with 
us. We may throw the worda of these poor disciples into 
a prayer, and address that prayer to him : "Abide with us, 
for it is toward evening, and the day is far spent." Yes, 
with some, the day is literally far spent; the sun of life is 
going down, and the shadows of evening are falling. Let 
not the night come without Christ. Constrain him to abide 
with thee, and though he appears to be going further, mov- 
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lEg on in his grand redemptive career, stall he will enter thy 
poor heart and thy humble home, and thou dialt know him 
" whom to kno«' is life eternal." 



HOMILY LXT. 

THE WAT OF THE TEMPTEE. 

How there dwelt an old prophet in Bethel ; and his sons G»mB and told 
him all the works thsCthe man of QoA had done that da; in Bethel: the 
words which he had spoken unto the king, them they told also to their 
father. And their father said nnto them, What v/aj went he! etc. 
1 Eraoa Iriii, 11-32. 

Somewhere about one thousand years before Christ tlie 
old Hebrew kingdom was riven into two great ilivisions. 
The ten tribes revolted and organized themselves int» an. 
independent power. Jeroboam became their first monarch. 
He was a man of great native ability, and had ri'ien to coo 
siderable influence id the kingdom prior to the disruption, 
undei the illustrious reign of Solomon Not having hi=i 
ambitious news realiiied, he became inspned with the moat 
malignant hatred toward the king tf Judah From this 
feeling of opposition, it would seem, he gave himself to the 
promotion of idolatry in its most hideous forms. He estab- 
lished shrines at Dau and Bethel, the extremities of the 
kingdom, where he set up golden calves for the people to 
worship. To the kingly office he united that of an idola- 
trous priest, and acted as the great pontiff of that 
nation. 
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While thus offioiatmg at the altar of Bethel, at the yery 
outset of his idolatrous career, the great God in mercy sent 
to him " a prophet from Judah" to warn him of his impiety 
and to predict his doom. The prophet walks up to the 
altar, confronts the king as he is officiating, flashes his burn- 
ing loots of inspiration upon him, and exclaims : " altar, 
aitar, thus saith the Lord ; Behold, a child shall be born 
unto the house of David, Josiah by name; and upon thee 
shall he offer the priests of the high places that bum incense 
upon thee, and men's bones shall be burned upon thee." 
After these mysterious utterances he stated the sign that 
sh uld nidicatethe e\ent whereupon theliing enraged at the 
conduct of the sti anger put forth h s hand from the altar 
saying Lay hold of him The monarch s hand at once 
becaiie 10 witheied ind pariljzel that he could not use it 
The altar according to the }.redicticn s shiveied to pieces 
The king relents and entieata the projhet to iiiy to the 
God jf heaven that hi^ hind maj be healed The ptophet 
generously accedes to the request the prayct is answeied 
and the rojal hand is healel Tcucbed with giatitude 
Jetoboam mvites the pr phet to his house to partake of his 
hospitality, but the invitation is declined with erapliatio 
energy and decision : " If thou wilt give me half thine house 
I will not go in with thee, neither will 1 eat bread nor drink 
water in this place : for so was it charged me by the word 
of the Lord." 

The prophet departs for his home ; tidings of the strange 
events that had just occurred at the altar quickly spread 
through the neighborhood; all minds are astir with curi- 
osity, and one theme rules the talk of tlie district for the time. 
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Two sons of an " old prophet " living in Bethel, liaYing 
personally witnessed, perhaps, the strange occurrence, hast- 
ened to their home and told their aged father. The old 
man's curiosity is excited ; he inquires the way the " propliet 
of Judah" went; he is told; he pursues him; his ass ia 
saddled, and he departs. At length he overtakes him, per 
haps well uigh exhausted, sitting down under the cool 
shadowof an old tree. He addresses him; "Art thou the 
man of God that earnest from Judah 1" The answer is, " I 
am." Then said the old man from Bethel: "Come home 
with me, and eat bread." The invitation is declined. 
Agmn he is urged, and urged by a falsehood in the name of 
God. This gives it the effect upon the pious heart of 
Judah's prophet. He returns, partaltes of the proffered 
hospitality, and thus disobeys his God. The very man 
who tempted him to this act of disobedience, now, at his 
owii table, is made the instrument to denounce his conduct 
and to predict his doom : " He cried unto the man of God 
that came from Judah, saying, Thus aaith the Lord," etc. 
The prophet, after refreshment, leaver the house of his 
tempter and his guest, and proceeds homeward on his ass. 
He soon meets with the fate predicted. A lion attacks him, 
kills him, but instead of devouring him stands by his car- 
cass, as if to protect it. The tempter, hearing of the catas- 
trophe, hastens to the scene, brings back the body to Bethel, 
buries it in his own grave, and mourns over him, saying, 
"Alas, my brother!" And then he commanded his sons, 
saying: "When 1 am dead, then bury me in the sepulcher 
wherein the man of God is buried ; lay my bones beside 
his bones," 
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Now this little piece of strange Hebrew history, thus 
briefly sketched, I shall employ in order to illustrate some 
important facts in connection with the mighty system of 
r to which we are every moment subject while 
s world. 1 shall infer from the history, 



I. That t 

MEN. The man who now became the victim of temptation 
was no other than a prophet of the Lord. He was Heav- 
en's appointed delegate. From the multitudes of good men 
in Judah he was singled out as God's messenger to Jeroboam 
to denounce that monarch's impiety, and to predict his fate. 
In the prosecution of this high mission, too, he displays 
many noble attributes of character, Mark his courage. 
See him walk along with a firm step up to the altar, where 
the monarch of a great people was, in stately pomp, offici- 
ating as pontiff or high priest on behalf of the nation. He 
approaches the spot ; he meets the eye of the king, and feels 
no trepidation ; he speaks, but not in the language of a 
flattering courtier; no compliment escapes his lips; he does 
not even address a single word to his majesty ; on the con- ' 
trary, as if to show his utter contempt for the man who was 
thus outraging the reason of humanity, and insulting the 
God of heaven, he cries to the altar, as if the dead stone 
was more worthy his notice and more likely to be im> 
pressed by his appeals. Noble courage this ! There is 
more true heroism in a man, thus single-handed, and in 
the face of royalty, conscientiously fulfilling Ills individual 
mission, than, you could. find perhaps in all the parade or 
military companies of the country. Mark his magnanirRity. 
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The monarch had stretdied forth his haad over the altar, 
prohaWy in order to deal a fatal sti-oke upon the head of 
this prophet, iDut just Heaven struck it with paralysis. It 
was "dried up, so that he could not pull it in again to him." 
When, in this terrible condition, he entreated the prophet to 
supplicate Heaven for his restoration, what was the result^ 
Did the seer, with the spirit of revenge, rejoice in the king's 
affliction and refuse? No; but with solemn earnestness ho 
" besought the Lord," and thus removed the affliction. I 
see more greatness of soul in an act like this, an act of 
mercy to an enemy, than I see ia all the vaunted victories 
of revenge. He is the truly great man, not who strikes a 
nation dead with a retaliating blow, but who overcometh 
evil by good, and, like this old prophet, prays for those who 
despitefully use hiin. Mark his Jldelity to God. When 
the king, struck with a momentary gratitude, invited him to 
his house, and said, " Come home with me, and refresh thy- 
self, and I will give thee a reward," did he accept the 
request? Who would refuse the invitation of a mon- 
arch? Why the mere bow of recognition from a king 
some would feel to be a sufficient honor for the talk of their 
life ; but to go home to eat with a king, who would refuse ^ 
Yet our prophet did so. And why? Not from bashful- 
ness, nor from a bravado of independence, but from, respect 
to the command of God. Hear his noble words : "If thou 
wilt give me half thine house, 1 will not go in with thee, 
neither will I eat bread nor drink water in this place: for so 
was it chained me by the word of the Lord." 

Loyalty to heaven was at this time a sentiment in him 
stronger than physical hnnger, self-esteem, or respect for 
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royalties. Among a race of sycophants, it is ti-uly inspir- 
iflg to sec a man like this prophet, who, from aa inviolable 
attachment to duty, refuses tlie monarch's iuvitalJon. 

Now it is noteworthy that this man, who, in the special 
communion of Heaven, displays all these noble attributes of 
character, was assailed by temptation and fell a victim to its 
seductive influeoce. What the king failed to accomplish in 
tui-ning him from the commandment of God, another within 
a few minutes (the old prophet of Bethel) achieved. Here 
is a lesson to us all. While in this world we are on the 
tempter's ground. His agencies thickly play aronnd us, 
and try ua in every point of our (iaracter. SatMi trans- 
forms himself into an angel of light, and hy the manners of 
a courtier, the beauty of a serapli, or tlie artifice of a vete- 
ran general, leads us on, step by step, little by little, to 
degrees of sin which would have shocked us if we had seen 
their full enormity from the beginning. If invulnerable in 
one part lie tries us in another. 

"O wliat a goodly oiitsido fakoliood hatli 1 " 

In that sad night, before the crucifixion, while the Sou of 
man was with his disciples on the Mount of Olivra, he said, 
" All ye shall be offended because of me this night, for it is 
written, 1 will smite the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be 
scattered;" to which, with impulsive earnestness, Peter 
replied: "Though all men shall be offended bei^use of thee, 
yet will I never be offended." Again Jesus spoke, and this 
time in direct reply to Peter : " This night, before the cock, 
crowing announces another day, thou shalt deny me thrice." 
To which Peter, with a warmer and intenser affirmation, 
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veplied : '■ Though 1 should die with thee, yet will I not deny 
thee," 

We all know the result. To the denial of Christ, Peter, 
before six hours had passed, added bitter cursings and 
swearings. Mosea once, by temptation, was turned fi-om 
his meekness to a creature of stormy wrath, and, the spirit- 
ually-minded David into a hideoua adulterer, " Let him. 
that thinketh be st,aiideth take heed lest he fall." 

We infer from the narrative, 

II. That the tbmpter of our race acts TttRorcH the 
A&ESCY OF MAN, How did the teraptitig spirit appear to 
this prophet of J udea now ? Not in the form of a serpent, 
as he appeal^ of old ia Eden, nor in the form of an angel, 
but ia the form of a mait. The devil comes to man through 
man ; acts on man by man. Do not suppose that the great 
enemy of souls is somewhere in the clouds. He is incarn- 
ate; be dwells among men; "he worketh in the children 
of disobedience." He is in the craft of the ialse priest, who 
offidates at the altai', and in the superstitious services of his 
deluded votaries; he inspires the mercenary merchant in 
business, and works in the countless tricks of trade. He 
is in the overbearing an'ogandes of one class, and the criag- 
ing civilities of another. He iiils the haunts of pleasure. 
He plays seductively in the smiles of beauty, and breathes 
ill the song that warms the passions. He is in the man who, 
with polished manuer, approaehes the boy, tar from bis 
fiitber's home, and whispei^ in his ear that the Bible and the 
domestic altar are only for weak women and imbecile young 
men. He speaks in the words that shake faith in virtue, 
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and guid^ the pen of the thousand sciolists who minister 
to the wishes of the slceptic, the tastes of the depraved, and 
the cravings of the sensual. Look for the devil in man. 

You who sit from Sabbath to Sabbath in God's temple 
listening to his miwisters, where are your temptations? 
There are no signs of penl without, no sound of the enemy's 
approach. Your temptations, where are they 1 "■ Not march- 
ing down your streets, a bannered host, with trumpets to 
proclaim their siege, and with warlike notes ef preparation. 
Virtue's victories would then be comparatively easy. But 
your temptations hover about you in wary ambush. They 
lurk in the common labor, where the world gambles for 
your soul ; in the social fellowship, where criminality cor- 
rupts under the name of cordiality ; in the flatteries of your 
beauty, or your talents, or your disposition, which borrow 
the silver tones of friendship, and sound so like them that 
you listen ; in the familiar pleasures that make the feet of 
the hours so swift, and the earth so satisfying, that you feel 
no need of heaven. Here are your tempters. They are 
disguised ; they take circuitous paths ; fJiey carry gifts in 
their hands, and place crowns on your heads; they are 
clothed like angels of light,"* 

The fact that man is the tempter of man shows : 
First. The moral degradation of kwrnan nature Man 
has become the tool of Sataa. The fiihe religionist'*, the 
hypocrites, the infidels, the blasphemers, the carnal, what 
are they? The instruments of the devil, to seduce and 
corrupt their fellow men. " Demoniacal possessions " were 
not confined to Judca, tior limited to tbe thpociatic ago and 
* T. D. HiiiilingtoH, D,D! 
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people ; they, in a moral sonse, porvade all lands, and nm 
through all times, " The works of the devil" are every- 
where aroiitid yoQ, Alas for human nature ! Who shall 
delivei- ua f Who shall cast out the evil spirit from the 
wofld "i Who shall destroy his works ? There is one who 
can, and to him wo look, and in his all-conquering strength 
we trust. " Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O most 
mighty," etc. 

The fact that man is the tempter of man shows, 
Secondly, The necessity of conslant tDaiekfulness. In 
social circles be ever on your guard ; te cautious as to the 
companionship yoia form, as to the books you read, as to 
the guides you follow. The eyil spirit, as of old, is going 
to and fro through the earth; beware of "his devices;" 
arm yourselves against his "fiery darts." Failing ia one 
■way, he is more than ever active in side-works and in " tract 
oblique." When the Russian troops were retreating 
across a frozen lake before Napoleon's army, Bonaparte 
stationed his aitiUciy on a neighboimg elevation, and or- 
dered thein to hie on the ice and biealt it up and thus en- 
gulf the enemj's regiments The guns ^ere leveled and 
diHohai ged, but the balls glanced and rolled on the ice with- 
out breaking it Suddenly one of his colonels thought 
t> elivate his hiwitzers and fire into the air. The mo- 
mentum ( f the desoei dmg projectiles a falling shower of 
11 jn and lead, shattered the ice and sent down the host 
into the waters of the lake It is not the only instance in 
whuh tho arts of war have followed pieci^ely the aits 
of the de^il It 15 bj the oWique ohut rf our tempters 
thafc 
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Satan never plays a feoH game. He wins ia ways and 
places we dream not, and he is sinking minea and laying 
powder trains where few or none of us expect. 

We infer from the uarratiYe, 

III. That the tempter of otjb eaob always assumes the 
GAEH OF GOODNESS. The temptation came to this " old proph- 
et" not only through a man, but under the ffarb of piety. 
Listen to the tempter's argument : " I am a prophet also 
as thou art ; and an angel spoke unto me by the word of 
the Lord, sayiijg, Bring him back with thee into thine house, 
that he may cat bread and drink water. But he lied unto 
him." Yes, it was a lie. No angel in the universe ever 
made such a communication to him ; it was a fabrication 
of his own in order to deceive. What could have induced 
him, the prophet of Bethel, to have invented this falsehood 
to deceivef "I cannot," says Matthew Henry, "but call 
him a false prophet and a bad man ; it being much easier to 
believe that from one of sucb a bad character should be ex- 
torted a confirmation of what the maa of God said, (as we 
find, verse 32,) than that a true prophet and a good man 
should tell such a deliberate lie as he did, and father it upon 
God. ' A good tree could never bring forth such corrupt 
fruit.' Perhaps he was trained up among the sons of 
the prophets in one of Samuel's colleges ; but growing 
worldly and profane, the spirit of prophecy had departed 
from him. If he had been a good prophet he would have 
reproved Jeroboam's idolatry, and not have suffered his 
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sons to attend his altars, as it should seom tliRj did." 
"What coiild have been, his ruling motive '? Was it kind- 
ness ? Did compassion for the hunger and thirst of the 
traveler stimulate him to this t Were it so, kindn^s oan- 
tiot justify falsehood. Was it 2>^ide ? Did he wish the 
honor of entertaining the man who had refused tiie pressing 
hospitality of the king*! Was it envy? Did he desii-e the 
ruin of the man who had thus by a prophetic a«t, won the 
good-will and respect of Israel's mighty monarch ? Was it 
confriHon ? Having heard of the faithfulness of this prophet 
from Judah, did consiaence smite him with a sense of his 
own prophetic infidelity, and did he seek this interview in 
order to make himself morally right % Even this would he 
no proof of his goodness, and no justification of his false- 
hood. Whatever was the motive, it worked under the garb 
of truth and religion. He spoke in the name of humanity 
and of God, and it was this that gave effect to his utter- 
ance. This is our point. Temptation ever comes in this 
form, it is only as the devil arrays himself in the eosturae 
of virtue that he becomes seductive; it is only as he speaks 
the language of truth that his blasphemous errors take 
effect. Gross depravity is repulsive; error fully expressed 
is weak ; sheer selfishness disgusts ; Satan, represented as he 
has been sometimes with cloven feet and all concentrated 
malignities on his countenance, is so ugly that men fly as 
by instinct from him. But adorn depravity, put error into 
the language of truth, robe selfishness in the attire of love 
and generosity, and these evils become the mighty moulder- 
ing forces of society. In our age and country the devil 
puts on all the beauteous forms that genius can invent, or 
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that art can produce. Truly exclaims England's famed 
dramatist : 

" ! tlmt dsaeit should eteal auoli gentle sliapes, 
And with a virtuona visiige hide deep Tice." 

We infer from this nan'ative, 



IV. That the tempteh of ot;b baob oenebally bkoombs 
THE TOBMSHTOB OP HIS VICTIM. Thc prophet of Judah has 
yielded to the invitation ; in disobedience to the command 
of G!od, he is now sitting at the table and partaking of the 
hospitality of his tempter ; hia conscience, most likely, is 
by no means satisfied with the position in which he has 
placed himself. It may be tha,t he is morally uncomfortable, 
and expresses to his host his painful misgivings. But what 
comfort 'Joes the man offer who has turned lilm from the 
right? None. On the contrary, he makes a declaration 
which must have struck agony into his heart. lo the name 
of heaven he denounces the conduct of the man whom he 
had seduced. Hear his taunting ; " rorasmucii as thou hast 
disobeyed the mouth of the Lord, and hast not kept the 
commandment which the Lord thy God commanded thee, 
but earnest back, and hast eaten bread and drunlt water in 
the place of the which the Lord did say to- thee, Eat no 
bread, and drink no water ; thy carcass sball not come unto 
the sepulcher of thy fitthers." This conduct reminds us of 
the conduct of those chief priests and elders who had tempted 
Judas to betray his master for thirty piec^ of silver. 
When the conscience of the miserable betrayer of his 
Master was roused to anguish at the enormity of his sin, he 
hurried to his tempters, with the silver burning in his hands. 
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crying veheraenttj' in their ears, saying, " I have sinned in 
that I have betrayed innocent blood." What did they say f 
Did they offer any consolation 1 or made they any attempt 
to soothe the disti'aeted heart of their Yietim ? No ! but 
they said : " WTial is that to us? See thou fo that." When 
some subtle ■ infidel has enticed the young man of prayer 
from the right path, and haa filled his heart with doubts, and 
the day -of death comes on, what ray of light for him has 
he as the dark valley is being entered 1 " They have made 
me cnrse my old mother," said a dying backslider; "they 
have filled my heart with cursings and bitterness, they have 
blown out the last starli^t, and now lam makinff Tny laay 
alone to the land of unending night. May God have mercy 
on my young companions, who have been misled by the 
leaders of that infidel club." 

This tormenting conduct of tempters is, 

First, A matter of necessity. A tempter is a sinner, and 
no sinner has any consolation to offer a sinner. All hell, 
peopled, as it may be, with intellects of gigantic order, is 
too weak to conceive one consolatory thought or utter one 
soothing word. Sin has no balm for a guilty conscience. 

This tormenting conduct of tempters is, 

Secondly, Prophetic. It shows what must be the case 
for ever. The response of every appeal in the future world 
of misery, of the infidel to his agonized disciple, of the 
seducer to his tormented victim, will be, " What is that to 
us? See ik(M to that." We infer from the narrative, 



V. That a 
MAT ACCOMPLISH OUR KuiN. The prophet of Judah leaves 
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the-, Vkjuso of the tempter, mounts the ass, and recommencea 
his homeward journey with feelings, we should imagine, of 
no happy description. He had done the wrong thing ; he 
had brought guilt upon his conscience ; the menace of the 
tempt«r rang in his heart ; there was a boding darkness 
over his whole soul. In every step, perhaps, he felt he was 
approaching soniethiug mysteriously terrible. How differ- 
ent are his feelings aow to those he had when he com.menced 
his journey the first time from the temple of Bethel and 
from the presence of the king ! He was strong then in tie 
consciousness of having fulfilled his sacred mission ; he 
moved then with a firm step on his homeward way. Con- 
sciousHess of having done the right thing energizes the whole 
system, body and soul, and suns the whole scene of life with 
a warmei' glow and a brighter radiance. Kind nature smiles 
the aunshine of her approbation on him who has the well- 
done of his conscience. 

Not fiir did this raau proceed on his way before tbe de- 
nunciation of his tempter took effect ; "A lion met him by 
the way, and slew him: and his carcass was cast in the way, 
and the ass stood by it, and the lion aJso stood by the 
carcass." 

In the physical fate of this prophet we are reminded of 
two things : 

Fii'st The course of justice That dead tircass l)ing in 
the wayside is an eloquent homilj agiin'it sm In it the 
voice of justice declares, with telling emphasis, that com. 
pliance even with the mo^t pl'iusible temptation 1=1 a sin, and 
that sin, even in a g' ol in^ii aid \ tiui. pi jpliPt must be 
punished. 
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Ill the physical fate of this prophet we arc reminded of, 
Secondly, Tin interposition of merey. The ravenous 
lion, contrary to his instincts, instead of devouHng his vio- 
tim, stands over it as a kind guardian. Justice inade that 
lion do so much, hut mercy restrained hina from doing 
more. Mercy triumphs over judgment. The philosophy 
of all human history is symbolized here. Justice goes with 
nature. It was the nature of the lion to destroy. Mercy 
interrupts the course of justice. It was contrary to the 
nature of tie lion to guard rather than devour its victim. 
Verily this dead carcass, with the lion standing over it, con- 
stituted one of the most full and forcible sermons on God's 
government ever delivered on this eaj-tli. More truth comes 
from this dead carcass than from the living lips of maijj» a 
modern preacher. 

VI, That the temptbh or our kacb is oompellbc to 

BO HJMAGB TO the VIHTUE HB HAS ASSAILED. The old 

prophet ot Bethel having heard of the sad fate that had 
beiallen the man he had tempted, struck perhaps witli con- 
trition, had his ass ' saddled" and hastened to tbe spot. He 
finds "the eajcass ca^t in the way, and the ass and the lion 
standmg by the carcass ; the lion had not eaten the carcass 
noi torn the -iss " He placed tJie dead body on the ass, 
bi ought it back to Bethel, laid it in his grave, wept over it, 
Lxclaiming "Alii,, my brother!" and then commanded his 
sons, saying "When I am dead, then bury me in the sepnl- 
<hei wheiein the man of God is buried; lay my bones 
beside his bones " Such is the homage which the tempter 
pays to the Mitue of Ms victim. 
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Sucb homage vice must ever pay to virtue. There is not 
a being iu the universe, even the prince of tempters, that is 
not lound by the laws of conscience to respect the virtue 
he seeks to destroy. Ye young men and women, whose 
hearts throb in warm sympathy with "the true, the beau- 
tiful, and the good," and whose aim it is to embody in your 
life the high moral aspirations of your soul, let me assure 
jou that those who may endeavor, from time to time, to 
shame you out of your virtue by ridicule, or to win you 
from it by blandishments, have ait inward reverence for all 
the good they discover in your character. It must be so. 
Universal conscience approves the right. Every groan in 
.hell is an impressive ti-ibute to virtue. The tempter 



To the yoimg specially, in conclusion, let mc say, 1 have 
endeavored to use this strange fragment of old Hebrew his- 
tory in order to unmask the tempter, and to show you his 
devious ways, and thus put you on yo r g a 1 Ee ne m 
ber, however exalted the mi s on to vhi I j a e ailed 
and high the virtuea that d st c^, sh yo r ha a ter y 
are still within the sphei-e of t! e ten pte Pemember that 
the tempter comes not to you n any bl ! Tarti ean fom 
with cloven foot, and hollow sej 1 1 al o e 1 ut th t 1 a 
approaches in the guise too often ot an angel of 1 ght, th ks 
with the brain, feels with the he t and talk w th ti e tones 
of a silvery sweetness. " Satan does ot mar lis ct s 
up to face perdition point blank He lea Is ne to t ly 
easy stages, and through a lal tl tl a li ws la 
Round and round go these cir 1 g, r ts of tl e No t! e n 
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Sea that swallow tlie ship ; and by the same winding coil 
goes the spiritual decline that ends in spiritual death." A 
mUe above the Palls of Niagara the water is limpid and 
glassy; none unacquainted with the river would say that a 
terrible cataract was at so short a distance away. You 
launch your boat, and your oar flashes in sunlight and 
beauty. From the shore the tempter cries "All is safe," 
and down you glide ; but soon the current shows itself in a 
strength that canaot be mistaken. On if you go death cer- 
tain and most terrible will befall you. Listen to the syren, 
voice of the tempter, be guided by his counsel, and you are 
lost. There is ruin in every wave of his hand. Remember 
that ruin lurks underneath the most winsome or sanctimoni- 
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on the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil." Unbounded trust and vital 
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fiiith in Christ are our defense aud our victory. I know of 
nothing else on which to depend. 

» If this fsil, 
The pillared Simament is rottenness, 
And flttrth's base built on stubble." 



HOMILY LXVI. 

r EVES-GSOWING AHGUMBNT FOR F.VANGELiaM. 



Orit age realizes the scene here predicted, This genera- 
tion is pre-eminently naigratoty ; men are everywhere on 
the move ; a restless impulse has seized the world, and the 
fixed habits which bound our ancestors to their hearths are 
giving way. Our countiymen are now fbund in every part 
of the world,- and are mingling with all the varied tribes of 
mankind. By the invention of steam, and the improvements 
of navigation, distance is almost wmihilated. Thoroughfares 
are open up through every part of the globe, and distant 
nations ore brought into close and frequent intercourse. 
Men are here in the morning and three to six hundred miles 
distant at night ; here this week, and treading the continent 
of Europe next. Different principles stimulate men in 
this incessant migration. The emigrant moves for bread, 
the merchant for wealth, the hero for conquest, the trav- 
eler for pleasure, the philosopher for tnith, the Christian 
for souls. 
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Now the intellectual results of all th^e intermigraUons 
is knowledge ! "Knowledge," says the propliet, "shall be 
increased." There are other creatures which migrate as 
well as man, "The crane and the swallow" migrate, yet 
they get uo knowledge : their bodies are active but their 
souls are stationary. Their journeying during sixty cen- 
turies has not yielded them one new idea. In their mental 
world there is no accession of light. Not so with men. 
Knowledge increases as they journey to distances and 
mingle with foreigners. Their knowledge of the physical 
world increases ; of its geological formations, political 
divisions, its productions, extent, climates, and tenantry. 
Their knowledge of man increases ; of his antiquity, iden- 
tity, and spiritual condition. What a wonderful increase 
in knowledge has taken place in moderu times ! Indeed, 
the great discoverers of science have only just departed from 
our midst. Bacon, who fi-eed the mind from scholastic 
bondage ; Newton, who gave us a true theory of the uni- 
verse ; Harvey, who discovered the circtdation of blood ; 
Locke, who explored the world of mind; Watt, who gave us 
a steam engine ; these great men that have given the modem 
world such an impulse to knowledge, are scarcely cold in 
their graves. The tide of human knowledge is set in; it 
is flowing, and destined to flow higher and higher. Mind 
is roused from the slumber of ages, the floodgates of 
thought are broken up, and knowledge must go on in- 
creasing. 

Now I shall use thi^ necesiary augmenfafion of knowl- 
edge as aii arg'immt ftir the npresmly of propagaiiiig the 
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L The more BECnLAit ehowiesob the 'vtorld has the 
MOEE NEED IT HAS OP THB GoBPEL. Some deny this, oth- 
ers doubt it, and but few, perhaps, believe it. The ibllow- 
ing thoughts, however, would make it evident : 

First: That mere knowledge effects no radical change in 
the great principles of hwnan character. The sources of 
all action are in the heart. Our likes and dislikes are our 
controlling impulses. Philosophy, eonsoiousaess, and the 
Bible show that "out of the heart are the issues of life." 
Now does secular knowledge change the heart? Does it 
make a dishonest man honest, a selfish man generous, and 
a sensual man spiritual 1 Let the history of iatelligent na- 
tions answer. Greece was philosophic, but what was its 
moral character ? Consult Paul's Epistles to the Cormth- 
ians. Rome was philosophic, but what was its moial con- 
dition? Read the first chapter to the Eomins Why, 
Socrates himself was accused of sensuality. Plato's repub- 
lic was constructed on the prmciple of a commumty of 
wives; Cicero contended for foi nication , Zeno considered 
unnatural sins as indifferent. China and India aie learned 
in their way, but where are their virtues? I giant, indeed, 
that knowledge may induce and qualify a man to act out 
the evil prmciples of his heart in a more refined and less 
offensive manner. The intelligent man, instead of commit- 
ting some petty deed of larceny, will rob on a large scale ; 
and under the protection of the law will form aod execute 
schemes of legal fraud. It is fashionable now for atatea- 
meD, orators, and journalists to trace crimes to ignorance, 
and to represent education as the effective purifier of public 
morals. My impression is that you may multiply schools 
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on every haud, fill the nation with secular 1 
still the springs of morals may remMn as polluted as over. 
Some of the most illustrious chiefs in English literature 
figure as the most despicable characters in English morals. 
Bacon, Dryden, Churchill, Burns, Pope, and many other 
literary peers were certainly not eminent for virtue. 
Nothing but the Gospel can act upon the heart. 

Secondly. The more knowledge the greater will be ike 
power for m>il. " Knowledge ia power." A few intelligent 
men in a village or a town will exert far greater influence 
than hundreds of the ignorant. As the world grows in 
knowledge it grows in power to trample upon the laws of 
God, to poison the fountains of influence, and to rebel 
against the interest of the universe. The po%ver of the 
devii is the power of knowledge. 

Thirdly. The more knowledge the larger the amount of 
TesponaibUity. Christ taught this. " He that knoweth his 
master's will," et«. Here then is my argument : If secular 
knowledge is destined to meiease, if this knowledge has not 
the power to change the heart, while it mcreases man's 
power to do evil and enhances his responsibilitj , then 
ought not our eainestneas in the propagation of the Gospel 
to rise with the inciease of general intelligence* 

II. The mobe knowiebge the world has the more 
LIKELY rr IS TO RECEIVE THE GospEL. It sccms to me a 
common impression that a state of rude savage heathenism 
ia more favorable to the reception of the Gospel than a 
state of enlightened civilization. We think that this im- 
pression is contrary to fact and injurious in influenee. We 
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■would rejoice indeed in the fact that the Gospel is suited to 
man in the lowest stage of development ; that no spirit is 
so setisualined, so deeply sunk that the Gospel cannot reach 
it. But we contend that the more intelligent a man is the 
more favorable his condition for Gospel influence. 

First, The more intelligent a man is the more eviHenee he 
■will have to convince him of the truth of the Go^l. The 
more information a man gets, either from testimony, ob- 
servation, or research, concerning the facts, scenes, and cus- 
toms referred to in the Bible, the more evidence he will 
have to coEvince him of its truth. If the function of evi- 
dence is to convince, the intelligent man is in a far better 
condition than the ignorant. 

Secondly. The more intelligent a man is iJie more illus- 
trations he will have of the power of the Gospel. What 
illustrations of the power of the Gospel has an intelligent 
man which are hid. entirely from the ignorant ! He can 
trace its conquests on the page of history from the day of 
t to this hour. Prom the little room of Jerusa- 
r the east, flowing to the west, and send- 
ing back its streams eastward again, he can follow it. 

Thirdly. The more intelligent a man is the more indica- 
tions he will see for the necessity of the Gospel. The more 
a man understands his own nature the more he will be pre- 
pared to feel that laws, education, and science are not suffi- 
cient to meet the spiritual \vants of his nature and con- 
dition. 

Fourthly. The more intelligent a man is the more fitted he 
villi be to appreciate the discoveries of the Gospel. The more 
knowledge he has the better will he be able to appreciate the 
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wisdom of the scheme, the righteousness of the claims, and 
the adaptation of the provisions of the Gospel. (1.) The 
character of the Grospel eccourages this impression. What 
a subhme system is Christianity ! It has aspects of grand- 
eur, relations and hearings which an ignorant man is incom- 
petent to discover. (3.) The effects of missionary labor 
encourage the impression. Where does the missionary 
succeed most 1 among the barbarous or the civilized 
classes ? Compare the reports of our home missions with 
those of foreign. (3.) The example of the first ministers 
of Christianity. Where did the apostles go to preach ? 
Did they search out the darkest parts of the world "i Did 
they go among barbarous and savage hordes? No; they 
selected the most enlightened and influential parts of the 
world for their spheres of labor. To Philippi, and Ephe- 
sus, and Antioeh, and Corinth ; to Egypt, the fountain of 
learning; to Athens, the seat of science, "the eye of 
Greece;" to Rome, the enlightened empress of the world, 
they went! These men knew that the more enlightened 
the population were the more likely they'would be to ap- 
preciate the message, and the more qualified afterward to 



From this subject we learn, 

(1.) The glory of the Gospel. Let the intellect of the 
worid advance ! it can never outgrow the Gospel ; the Gos- 
pel will never become obsolete. As the sunny vault above 
us widens to the advanced step of the traveler scaling the 
hills, so the Gospel expands to the intellectual progress of 
tlie agM, (2.) Our oicouragement to diffuse it. Were I 
assured that the Gospel would succeed better among the 
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"igQoraiit than the learned, and that as men advanced in in- 
telligence, the farther they passed from the rea«h of the 
Gospel, I should lose hope in the final ti-iumph of Chris- 
tianity ; for knowledge, secular knowledge, is destined to 
advance. The tide of human, intelligence must rise. But 
such is not the fact. More knowledge the better. Let 
knowledge increase ; let schools multiply ; let the streams 
of literature deepen and widen ; let men run to and 
fro; let nations mingle together; let the thoughts of 
men, the world over, flow and reflow, and the sea of 
knowledge cover the world. Both the world's need of 
the Gospel and its capadii/ for receiving it are heightened 
by all this. 



HOMILY LXYII. 

THE BRIGHT LIGHT IN THE CLOUD. 
And now mon boo not the bright IJglit which is in the douda. 

This chapter is the conclusion of Elihu's fourth smd last 
speech to Job. The design of the whole of his argument is 
to indicate the character of God in his dealings with man- 
kind. This he does by showing that such is the wisdom he 
has displayed in the creation and management of the world, 
that men ought to repose the utmost confidence in him. 

The moral of the whole is, that as we cannot " find him 
out" we should reverence and trust him as the all-wise and 
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I shall take the text to illustrate Ute disposition of men to 
look upon the dark side of things. 

I, The test will apply to the skeptic is eelatioit lo 
THE dark: things of revelation. These men ia looking at 
the Bible " see not the bright light that is in the clouds," 
They see the clouds, and through the unbelief of their heart 
these clouds blacken and spread until they cov^ the whole 
firmament of revelation. No star breaks through their 
impervious mass, no ray brightens the fringe of their sable 
robes. That there are clouds hanging over this book it is 
far more Christian to admit than to deny. Not a few of the 
historical discrepancies, and recorded utterances and doings 
of Gfod, arc clouds to tne. Notwithstanding the explana- 
tions of talented critics and able theologians they still con- 
tinue ; no breeze of argument has yet borne them off. 
There are men, of course, to whom this book has no mys- 
tery; they can explain everything — it is " readiug-made- 
easy ;" and they would brand as dolts or infidels those who 
thus frankly acknowledge their ignorance. Albeit we must 
be candid, and confess that the Bible to us contains " things 
hard to be understood." We feel with Paul, when he said, 
" How unsearchable are his judgments, and. his ways past 
finding out !" 

But, thank God, though we see the clouds, the clouds 
which the skeptic sees, we do not see them like him. We 
see a bright light upon them. Every one is silvered with 
celestial beams. 

There are several things which give the darkest of them 
a bright light : 
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First, There is the love of the infinite Father. This 
shines through all its pages. Even his denunciations and 
judgments are but modifications of his Ioyb. They are hut 
his breath cleansing the moral atmosphere of the world. 
His love lights up every sentence and sparkles through 
every cloud. 

Secondly. The mispotted holiness of our great Example. 
The Bible records sad deeds of enormous wickedness and 
defects even in those it represents as the saints of God. 
This is a doud. But the character of him it represents as 
our great Exemplar is without a spot. His exeelleacea 
radiate through all. They are a bright light upon the 

Thirdly. The provision he has made for our spiritual re- 
covery. Whatever else you may doubt by, there is no room 
to doabt the freeness, the abundance, and the efRcacy of re- 
deeming grace. This is a bright light upon the cloud. 

Fourthly. The existence of a blessed wvmortality. What- 
ever difficulties you may have, you CMl have no difficulty 
with this. "I am the resurrection and the life," et«. 
" Brethren, I would not have you ignorant," etc " It doth 
not appear what we shall be," etc Immoctality is a bright 
light upon all the clouds of revelation. So long as I see 
these bright beams upon the clouds of revelation, I am not 
anxious about them. 1 could not live under a firmament of 
clear burning azure. The clouds give variety and interest to 
the scene; theysoftenandeool the brilliant and burning rays. 



n. Tub text will apply to tub factious pa 
OP God's pbovidence. Some people are everlastingly 
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musing on the difficultiea of providence. (1.) The permis- 
sion of moral evil is a cloud, (3.) The appai'eat disregard 
of God to the moral distinctions of syciety is a doud. "All 
things eome alike to all," etc, (3.) Tke power which wicked- 
ness is often allowed to exercise over virtue is a cloud ; 
chains, dungeons, stakes. (4.) The premature deaths of the 
good and useiul are a cloud. We feel these clouds ; we 
feel that "clouds and dai-lcness are round about him," that 
" his way is in the sea and his path in the great waters, and 
his footsteps are not liuown." 

But there is a bright light up the e cloud The belief 
that they are local, temporary, to U lal a bright light 
upon all the clouds, I look up th n as t! ey roll over ■ 
me ind feel that thej are not i n ersal that tJ ey are mere 
vapor ■^pots on the gieat sky ot b nff that thpy aie not 
eternal they are onlj of the jther day and that they die 
onlj mtroduetory ts a h gher state of things Out ot their 
datlcness \ni confu? jn wiU one da> erne i yeiuttil 
system Oui light ifflicti ns th h ire but tar i m 
ment,' etc 



in. The test will apply to ■ 
TiOK to the ohaeaoter of the RAtB Thci 1 ai-e men who 
have gloomy and uncharitable views of the character of 
maniiind. AH men are as corrupt &s they can be; virtue is 
but vice in a pleasing garb; benevolence 
in disguise; chastity is but lust refined, and pure n 
but superstition and hypocrisy. Every man lias his price 
— increase your offer, and he who is most famed for virtue 
and godliness will fell. All men "are worldly, sensual, 
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and devilish." Very dark indeed are the clouds which 
these men see hanging over society ; there is no ray to re- 
lieve their darkness. 

Now, our view of society ia anything but cheering. The 
longer one lives, the deeper he enters into the inner circles 
of life, the more he feels its hollo w-heartedness, its naiser- 
able selfishness. Still we see bright light upon the clouds; 
there is not unmitigated, unrelieved corruption. There is 
the light of social love which streams through all the rareiifi- 
cations of life. It is seen in the unwearied attention and 
ministries of tiie mother ; in the anxious toils and labors of 
the father ; the tenderness of the sister, the attachment of 
the brother, the oneness of the husband and wife, and the 
sympathy of the neighbor. There are countless acta of 
quiet and self-denying philanthropy in every circle, especi- 
ally, perhaps, among the poor, where they pass unob- 
served and find no account It is seen in the showers of 
tears that fall every day on the graves of departed friends. 
All this shows that, bad as the world is, there is a fountain 
of love in its heai't whose streams are everywhere. This 
love gives a bright light to the clouds of depravity that 
hang over the moral world. 

There is a tight of moral justice which flames forth when 
the right and the true are outraged. There is the light of. 
true reliffion. Though there is an immense amount of 
hypocrisy, formality, siiperstition, and cant, associated with 
the Church of God, there are nevertheless multitudes of 
true and genuine disdples of the great Christ, There are 
men who are throwing on society the right thoughts, put- 
tmg forth the right efforts, and breathing \o heaven the 
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right prayers. These men are destined to multiply ; their 
influence is destined to grow, their principles are destined 
to triumph. As these men increase, the light upon the 
cloud wOl brighten, until at length the whole shall melt 
into sunshine. 



IV. The text will apply to the DsspoiTDiKe CuniSTiAN 
IN RELATION TO HIS EXPERIENCE. Therc arc hours in the 
experience of many of the good when all within is cloudy. 
The proneness to fall into sin, the coldness of our devotional 
feeling, the consciousness of our defects, the felt distance 
between our ideal and ourselves, sometimes bring a sad 
gloom over the heart. " We walk in darkness and have no 
light" 

But there are blight lights, however, upon this cloudy 
expeiience In tlie first place, the very feeling of imperfec- 
tion indicates something good. Unless there was light on 
the background you could not see the clouds, " Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, c Bl 9 ed are they that mourn," 
etc. The more we f el e dangers of our road, the more 
earnestly should we g asp he hand of our guide. In the 
second plaee, most of h e 1 o a e now in heaven once 
felt this : Jacob, Davi 1 J b P 1. In the third place, 
CBirist is ready to help such as you. " He shall feed his 
flock like a shepherd," etc, " Come unto me all ye that are 
weary," etc. 

From this subject we learn. 

First, To cultivate (he kalitof looking upon the bright side 
of ikings. There is a light upon all the clouds connected 
with our mortal history. There is a world upon whose dark, 
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Stormy, battling elouds no ray of light descends. Not ao 
with us. Let us cherish that feith in the improvabUity of 
our nature, the purpose and the power of Christ to help our 
worid, and the future perfection of the race, which will cheer 
and give ua heart in all our efforts. Let the elouds roll and 
thicken over us, I know that there ia swnsh'me in the sky of 
human life; let me believe in it. 

Secondly, 7b anticipate the world of fvtivri light. Yet a 
little while and the clouds of ignorance and error shall pass 
away. " What we know not now we shall know hereafter." 
" Now we see through a glass darkly, then shall we see face 
to fiice.". Yet a little while and the clouds of doubts and 
fears which roll over our spirits and depress our hearts, shall 
be dispelled by the glory that shall be revealed within us. 
Yet a little while and the clouds of sorrow and suffering 
shall melt into the sunshine of infinite love. 

Ye skeptics ! I see the dark shadows that rest upon many 
portions of this Book, of which you complain, and often have 
I shivered under their frowning forms and chilly breath; 
but I look up and see a bright light on the douds ; the dark- 
est is silvered round with eternal truth and infinite love. 
Ye factious faultfinders with the providence of Ood ! who, 
like your prototypes in the wilderness, are everlastingly 
murmuring at the ways of heaven, the sky of the divine 
government is not as dark as you suppose ; there is a bright 
light on every passing cloud. Ye gloomy misanthropes 
w"ho have lost all faitli in your species, and can sec no good 
in human character, but evil in all ! the heart of humanity 
is not so hellishly dark as ye imagine. Human thoughts 
and human feelings, though douded with error and wrong, 
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have still their rays : there is a bright light in the clouds. 
Ye desponding Christians, who, amid the dark memories of 
past sins, and the depressing consciousness of present im- 
perfections, often weep heneath the dark shadows of self ' 
crimiaating and self-suspicious thoughts, talie heart ! there is 
a bright light in the douds : 

" The clouds ye bo nmch dread 



HOMILY LXTIII. 

THE PHODIGAL AND HIS BHOTHEH. 

And ha said anta him, Son, thou art ever with me ; tind aE I liave is 
thine. It was meet tliBt wo should make meviy, and be glad ; for this 

LtriKXV, SI, 32. 

which man crushes, wounds, malevolently injures his brother 
man ; those sins which speak of a bad, tyrannical, and self- 
ish heart. Christ met those with denunciation. There are 
other sins by which a man injures himself. Thei-e is a life 
of reckless indulgence; there is a career of yielding to un- 
governable propensities which most surelj ocnduets t'l 
wretchedness and ruin but makes i miii an object of eona 
passion rather than of condemnition The reception which 
sinners of this class met frim Christ was maiked by strange 
and pitying mercy. There w 1= 10 maudl 11 sentiment on 
his lips. He called sin '.in ind ^mlt guilt But > t there 
were sins which his hj.s '.courged, md itli ra over ^hich, 
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wmtaiaiag in themselves their own scourge, his heart t3e6. 
That which was melancholy, and marred, and miserable id 
this world, was m.ore congenial to the heart of Christ Ihaa 
that which was promily happy- It was in the micist of a 
triumph, and all the pride of a proeessioc, that he paused to 
weep over ruined Jerusalem, And if we ask the reason 
why the character of Christ was marked by this melancholy 
condescension, it is that he was in the micist of a world of 
ruins, and there was nothing there to gladden, but very 
much to touch with grief. He was here to restore that 
which was broken down and crumbling into decay. An 'en- 
thusiastic antiquarian, standing amid the fragments of an 
ancieat temple, surrounded by diist and moss, broken pil- 
lar and defaeed architrave, with magnificent projects in 
his mind of restoring all this former majesty, to draw out 
to light from mere rubbish the ruined glories, and therefore 
stooping down among the dark ivy and the rank nettles; 
such was Christ amid the wreck of human nature. He was 
striving to lift it out of its degradation. He was searching 
out in revolting places that which bad fallen down, that he 
might build it up again in fair proportions a holy temple to 
the Lord. Therefore, he labored among the giiUty ; there- 
fore, he was the companion of outcasts ; therefore, he spoke 
tenderly and lovingly to those whom society counted un- 
done ; therefore, he loved to bind up the bruised and broken- 
hearted ; therefore, his breath fanned the spark which 
seemed dying out in the wick of the expiring taper, when 
men thought that it was too late, and that the hour of hope- 
less profligacy was come. It was that feature in his char- 
acter, that tender, hoping, encouraging apii-it of his, which 
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the prophet Isiiah R^ d u[ on is (,haracteris.tic A bruised 
reed will he net hreak 

It was an illustration of this spirit which he g^ve m the 
parable which foima the subject ot pn-sent consideration. 
We find the Dccasion wh ch drew it ii m him in the com- 
mencement of this chapter Then drew near unta him all 
the publicans <ml f.ranei's ff i to heai him And the Phari- 
sees and scribes murmured sayn g This man receiveth sin- 
ners and eateth with them It was thei that Christ conde- 
scended to offer an. excuse or an explanation of his conluct. 
And his excuse was this It is natural humanly natiial, to 
rejoice more over that whifh has bten leco^ored than over 
that which has never been lost. Ho proved that by three 
illustrations taken from human life. The first illustration, 
intended to show the feelings of Christ in winmag back a 
sinner, was the joy which the shepherd feels in the recovery 
of a sbeep from the mountwn wilderness. The second was 
the satisfaction which a person feels for a recovered coin. 
The last was the gladness wMeh attends the restoration of 

Now, the three parables are alike in this, that they all 
describe more or less vividly the feelings of the Redeemer 
on the recovery of the lost. But the third parable differs 
from the Other two in this, that besides the feelings of the 
Saviour, it gives us a multitude of particulars respecting 
the feelings, the steps, and the motives of the penitent who 
is reclaimed hack to goodness. In the first two the thing 
lost is a coin or a sheep. It would not be possible to find 
any picture of remorse or gladness there. But in the third 
parable the thing lost is not a lifeless thing, nor a mute 
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thing, but a being, the workings of whose hiunaii heart are 
all i^escrihed. So that the subject opened out to us is a 
more extensive one, not merely the feelings of the finder, 
God in Christ, but, besides that, the sensations of the wan- 
derer himself. 

In dealing witli this parable, this is the line which we 
shall adopt. 

We shall look at the picture which it draws of, 

I, God's treatment c 

II. The coNDtrCT op j 

I, God's treatment of the penitent divides itself in this 
parable into three distmct epochs : The period of alienation, 
the period of repentance, and the ciraimstancea of a penitent 
reception. We shall consider all these in turn. 

The first truth eshibited in this parable is the alienation 
of man's heart from, God. Homelessness, distance from 
our Father, that is man's state by nature in this world. 
The youngest son gathered all together and took his journey 
into a far country. Brethren, this is the history of world- 
lineas. It is a state far from God; in other words, it is a 
state of homelessness. And now let us ask what that 
means. To American hearts it is not necessary to expound 
elaborately the infinite meanings which cluster round that 
blessed expression, " home," ilome ia the one place in all 
this world where hearts are sure of each other. It is the 
place of confidence. It is the place where we tear off that 
mask of guarded and suspicious coolness which the world 
forces us to wear in self-defense, and where we pour out the 
unreserved communications of full and confiding hearts. It 
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ia the spot where expressions of tenderness gush out without 
any sensation of awkwardness and without any dread of 
ridicule. Let a man travel where he will, home is the place 
to whirh ' hia heait untraveled fondly turns." He is to 
douhle all plnasuie there. He is to divide all pain, A 
happij home ii the smgle spot of rest which a man has upon 
this earth for the cultivation of his noblest sensibilities. 
And now, my bretliren, if that be the description of home, 
is God's place of rest your home? Walk abroad and alone 
by night. That awful other world in the stillness and the 
solemn deep of the eternities above, is it your home? 
Those graves that He beneath you, holding in them the in- 
finite secret, and stamping upou all earthly loveliness the 
mark of frailty, and change, and fleetingness ; are those 
graves the prospect to which in bright days and dark days 
you can turn without dismay? God in his splendors; dare 
you feel with him. affectionate and familiar, so that trial 
comes softened by this feeling r it is my Father, and enjoy- 
ment can be taken with a frank feeling — my Father has 
given it me without grudging, to make me happy t Do you 
feel, as the world's waves buffet you, as the sky drops black- 
ness on your path, as all earth's pleasures are being sacri- 
ficed, that you have peace in believing, in trusting, in look- 
ing up to God through his Son your Redeemer ? Do you 
feel as you go out from one resting place to another that 
you are no exile fi-om joy, but that as the old roof drops 
away the Almighty arms wiU still close around you, and 
that, lo ! another house, not built with hands, is revealing its 
spiritual symmetry, its fairer form and eternal strength, in 
the heavens? Can you sing and adopt as your owni. 
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" Them is my liovise and portion iait ; 
My treasure and mj heart ore there, 

And my abiding horns ; 
Fot me my eider brethren stay. 
And angela beckon n\e away. 

And Jesus bids me come ? " 

All this is luivmg a home in Qod. Are we, are you, at 
home diere^ Why, there is demonstration in our very 
childhood that we are not at home with that other world of 
God's, An infant fears to be alone, because he feels he is 
not alone. He trembles in the dark, because he is conscious 
of the presence of the world of spirits. Long before he has 
been told tales of terror, there is an instinctive dread of the 
supernatural m the infant mind. It is the instinct which we 
have from childhood that gives ns the feeling of another 
world. And mark, brethren, if the child is not at home in 
the thought of that world of God's, the deep of darkness and 
eteniity is around him — God's home, but not his home, for 
his flesh creeps; and that feeling grows through life; not the 
fear — when the child becom.e8 a man he gets over fear — but 
the dislike. The man feels as much aversion as the child 
for the world of spirits. 

Sunday comes. It breaks across the current of his 
worldliness ; it suggests thoughts of death and judgment, 
and everlasting existence. Is that home? Can the worldly 
man feel Sunday like a foretaste of his Father's mansion? 
If we could but know how many go to church, not to have 
Ihdr souls lifted up heavenward, but from curiosity, or idle- 
ness, or criticism, it would give us an appalling estimate of 
the number who are living in a far country, " having no 
hope and without God in the world." 

TI»H™il»l. 27 
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The second truth conveyed to us in this paralile ia (he 
unsatisfying nature of worldb/ k(xppiness. The outcast son 
tried to satiate his appetite with husks, literally with the pods 
of the carob tree. A husk is an empty thing ; it is a thing 
which loolts extrenaely like food, and promises as much as 
food; but it is not food. It is a thing which, when chewed, 
will stay the appetite, but leaves the emaciated body with- 
out nourishment. Earthly happmess is a husk. We say 
not that there is no satisfaction in the pleasures of a worldly 
life; that would be an overstatement of the truth. Some- 
tinng there is, or else why should men persist in living for 
them? The cravings of man's appetite may be stayed by 
things which cannot satisfy him. Every new pursuit con- 
tdns in it a new hope; and it is long before hope is bank- 
rupt. But it is strange if a man has not found out long 
before he has reached the age of thirty that everything here 
is empty and disappomtmg The noblej his heart md the 
more unquenchable his hungei i i the high and the f,o d 
the sooner will he fin! th^t out Bubble likr bubble bui^t, 
each bubble tinted w th thi, celestial c I rs of the rainbow, 
and each leaving in the hai d w hit-h crushes it a coll damp 
drop of disappointment All that is descr bed m Scripture 
by the emphatic woids of sowmg the wind and reaping 
the whirlwind;" the whirlwind cf blighted hopes and nn e 
turned feelings and crashed expectations that is the haii est 
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■was made for God, how can the world fill it? If the oceaii 
can he stiU with miles of unstable waters beneath, tlien the 
soul of man, rocking itself upon, its own deep longings, with 
the infinite beneath it, may rest. We were created once in 
majesty, to find enjoyment in God, and if our hearts are 
empty now, there is nothing for it but to fill up the hollow- 
ness of the soul with God, Let not that expression, JtUing 
the soul with, &od pass away without a distinct meaning. 
God IS lo\e ind g odueis Fill the soul with goodness, and 
fill the soul with Io\e th^t la the filling it with God. If 
we lo\e ne anothei Gal dwelleth m us Therp 11 nothing 
else that can s<4tisty So that when we heai men of thi& 
world acknowledge (as they sometimes will do when they 
are weaned with this phantom chase of life sitk of gaj eties 
and tiled of toil) that it is not in their pursuits that they can 
drink at the fount of blessedness ; and when we see them, 
instead of turning aside either broken hearted or eko made 
wise, still persisting to trust to expectati jus — at fifty, sixty, 
or seventy years stiU. feverish about some new plan of am- 
bition — what we see is this : we see a soul formed with, a 
capacity for high and noble things, fit for the banquet-table 
of God himself, trying to fill its infinite hollowness with 
husks. 

Once moie there is de radit on, m He Ife of ml g on 
The things which the wanderer tiied U li^e on weie not 
husks oily, they were husl a whch the swine did eat 
Degradation mears the applicitinn of 1 thmg to purposes 
lowei than that fci which it was intended It is degiada 
ti n to a man to live on husks because these aic 1 ot Ii a 
tr e fo I Wc cill t degi adition when a man s li\ ng for 
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purposes lower than those for which God mtended him. 
We were sent into this world to love God and to love man, 
to do good, to fill up life with deeds of generosity and useful- 
ness. And he that refuses to work out that high destiny is 
a degraded man. He may turn away revolted from every- 
thing that is gross. His sensuous indulgences may all be 
marked by refinement and taste. His house may be filled 
with elegance. His library may be adorned with books. 
There may be the sounds in his mansion which can regale 
the ear, the delieaciea which can stimulate the palate, and 
the forms of beauty which can please the eye. There may 
be nothing in his whole life to offend the m.ost chastened 
and fastidious delicacy ; and yet, if the history of all this be 
powei-s flittered upon time whidi were meant for eternity, the 
man ib degraded , if the spirit which was created to find its 
enjf ym.ent m thi„ love God has settled down satisfied with 
the love of the world, then, just as surely as the sensualist 
of this parable, that man has turned aside from a celestial 
feast to prey on garbage. 

We pass on to the second period of the history of God's 
treatment of a sinner. It is the period of his commg to 
himself, or what we call repentance. The first fact of relig- 
ious experience which this parable suggests to us is that 
common truth, men desert the world when the world deserts 
them. The ren^ade came to himself when there were no 
more husks to eat He would have remained away if he 
could have got them ; but it is written, " no man gave unto 
him," And this, brethren, is the record of our shame. 
Invitation is not enough ; we must be driven to God. And 
the famine conies not by chance ; God sends the famine into 
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the soul, the hunger and thirst luid the disappointment, to 
briBg back his erring child again. Now, the world fastens 
upon that truth, and gets out of it a triumphant sarcasm 
against religion. They tell us that just as a caterpillar 
passes into the chrysalis, and the chrysalis into the butterfly, 
so profligacy passes into disgust, and disgust passes into re- 
ligion. To use their own phraseology, when people become 
disappointed with the world, it is the last resource, say 
they, to turn saint. So the men of the world speak, and 
they think they are profoundly philosophical and concise in 
the account they give. The world is welcome to its very 
small sneer. It is the glory of our Master's Gospel that it 
is the refuge of the broken-hearted. It is the strange mercy 
of our God that he does not reject the writhings of a jaded 
heart. Let the world curl its lip if it will when it sees 
through the causes of the prodigal's return, and if the sinner 
does not come to God, taught by this disappointment, what 
then 1 If affections crushed in early life have driven one 
man to God; if wrecked and ruined hopes have made 
another man religious ; if want of success in a profession 
has broken the spirit; if the human life, lived out too pas- 
sionately, has left a surfeit and a craving behind which end 
in seriousness ; if one is brought by the sadness of widowed 
life, and another by the forced desolation of involuntary 
single life ; if, when, the mighty famine comes into the heart, 
and not a husk is left, not a pleasure untried, then, and not 
till then, the remorseless resolve is made, " I wUi arise and 
go to my Father;" well, brethren, what then? Why 
this : that the history of penitence, produced as it so often is 
by mere disappointment, sheds only a brighter luster round 
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the love of Christ, who rejoices to receive such wanderers, 
worthless as they are, back iato bis bosom. Thank God, 
the world's sneer is true ! It is the last resource to turn 
saint. Thanks to out Gtod, that when this gaudy world has 
ceased to charm, when the heart begins to feel its hollow- 
ness, and the world has lost its satisfying power, still all is 
not yet lost if penitence and Christ remain to still, to hum- 
ble, and to soothe a heart which ain has fevered. 

There is another truth contfuned in this section of the 
parable. After a life of wild sinfiilness religion is servitude 
at first, not freedom. Observe, he went ba<dt to duty with 
the feelings of a slaTe : " I am no more worthy to be called 
thy son, make me as one of thy hired servants." The first 
feteps of the religious life, very often, are constrained and 
difficult. If I speak to any one who is trying to be relig- 
ious, and hea^y in heart because his duty is done too form- 
ally, my Chiiatian brothpr, fear not. Tou are returning, 
like the prodigal, with the feelings of a servant. Still it is 
a real retuni. The spirit of adoption will come afterward. 
Yuu will often have to do duties which you cannot relish, 
and in which you see no meaning. So it was with Naaman 
at the prophet's command. He bathed, not knowing why 
he was bidden to bathe in Jordan. When yoii bend to 
prayer, often and otlen you will have to kneel with wander- 
ing thoughts and constraining lips, to repeat words ioto 
which your heart scarcely enters. You will have to perform 
duties when the heart is cold and without a spark of enthu- 
siasm to warm you. But, my Christian brother, onward 
etill. Struggle to the cross, even though it be struggHng as 
ill chains. Just as on a day of clouds, when you have 
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■wfttcheiil tlie distent hills, dark and gray with mist, suddenly 
a gleam of sunshine passing over reveaJs to yon in that flat 
surfece valleys, and della, and spots of sunny happiness, 
■which slept hefore unsuspected in the fog ; so in the gloom 
of penitential life there will be times when God's deep 
peace and love will he felt shining into the soul with super- 
natural refreshment. Let the penitent be content with 
the servant's lot at first Liberty and peaws and the 
bounding sensations of a fiither's arms around you como 
afterward. 

The last circumstance in this division of our subject is 
the reception which a sinner meets with on his return to 
God. " Bring forth the best robe and put it on him, and 
put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet, and bring 
hither the fatted caJf and kill it, and let its eat and be 
merry." 

This banquet represents to us two things : It tells of 
the father's gladness on his son's return; that represents 
God's joy on the reformation of a sinner. It tells of a 
banquet and a dance given to the long lost son ; that 
represents the sinner's gladness when he first understands 
that God is reconciled to him in Christ. There is a strange, 
almost wild rapture, a strong gush of love and happiness 
in those days which are called the days of first conversion. 
When a man who has sinned much, a profligate, turns to 
God, and it becomes first clear to his apprehension that 
there is love instead of spuming for him, there is a luxury 
of emotion, a banquet of tumultuous blessedness in the 
moment of first love to God, which stands alone in life, 
nothing before and nothing after like it. And, brethren, let 
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US observe thia forgiveaess is a thing gi-aiitud while a man 
is yet afar off. We are not to wait for tho right of being 
happy till we are good : we might wait forever, Joy is nut 
delayed till we deserve it. Just so soon as a sinful man 
trusts that the mercy of God in Christ has done away with 
his transgression, the ring and the rohe, and the shoes 
aj'o his, the banquet and the light of a father's countenance. 

II, We have now very briefly to consider the cobduct of 

A TECHBIOAL SAINT A SOEMAl. PBOrESSOR OF BELIGION. 

There is another brother mentioned in this parable, who, 
■with considerable of an outside character that was not posi- 
tively discreditable, had yet very little of heart enjoyment 
or practical religion. There are commentators who have 
imagined that this personage represents a real Christian, 
but a Christian very strangely perplexed with God's mys- 
terious dealings. But this is a position that is scarcely 
tenable. Very clearly this elder brother represented in 
Christ's time the proud and self-righteous Pharisee, who 
looked with envy and contempt upon the publicans who, 
under the ministry of the Saviour, pressed into his kingdom. 
The elder brother is a type of a large class of characters 
that have existed in connection with the Church in all ages : 
men who have the form of godliness, but not the power ; 
who are alive to the letter, hut dead to the spirit. There 
are three things which this elder brother develops which 
ever mark the history of all formal religionists : 

Eirst. A liem'tUss mdifference to the moral reda/madon of 
a. brother. He " would not go in," and more, he felt anger 
and indulged in censure. There is a class of men who 
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belong more or less to all Churches ; men who, whatever 
their profesisions, are maaifestly iiidifferent to the conversion 
of souls. They do nothing. They sit at home and read the 
daily newspaper, or they go when opportunity offers a.nd 
spend half the night dancing 'at a neighhor's, when they 
ought to ha at the prayer-meeting. Feeling that their eon- 
duct is anomalous, they, when forcecl to an explanation, urge 
a defense on a variety of grounds ; 1. Some urge a defense 
on doctrinal grounds. They say that conversion is the work 
of God, and we ought not by our instrumentality to en- 
deavor to take it out of his hands. We do not deny its 
being the work of God, The Bible refers it to three agen- 
cies : the agency of the sinner himself, the agency of God, 
and the agency of the Christian, There is no contradiction 
here : the harvest is both the work of the husbandman and 
the work of God; and the work of conversion is the work 
of the sinner, of God, and the Church together. 2. Some 
urge a defense on ecclesiastical and business grounds. They 
say it is the work of the preachers, not of the laymen. 
"We have no time," is their language, "to talk to men 
about heaven or hell, the soul and its destiny. We believe 
there ia a hell, a heaven, a soul ; we believe more, that one 
soul is of more value than the entire world ; but we have 
no tJme to help save it." Observe, these men cannot give 
one hour in seven days for the purposes of religion ; ob- 
serve, they believe in an etermty that has no limits of dura- 
tion, but at the same time they are not willing to do 
anything toward preparing themselves or others for it; and 
observe farther yet, that these men will work by gas and 
lamplight to the middle of the night in drawing up deed^, 
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fiketehing mortgages, measuring out cloths, selling sugars, 
and the like, and all not for the sake of proeuriHg the com- 
forts or necessaries of life, but Simply to obtajn a super- 
abundance of its luxuries and artificialities. Could hypocrisy 
in any being be greater than this 9 

Another feature which, the elder son developed was. 
Secondly, An exaggerated estimate of his ovm excellence: 
" Lo, the^e many j ears do I serve thee." Here is the real 
Phaiisean tpint, which always extols its owu virtues, and 
" rates itn morals high." " I am not as other men. I give 
tith(!8 of all I possess," etc. A mere professor of religion, 
a technical saint, always overestimates his ^ 
deed, it is imaginmy merit that reconciles his c 
his heartless life ; and this spiritual eoneeit frequently devel- 
ops states of mind similar to those which now came out in 
this elder son. Here is, First, Displeamre at the happy 
■reception of a brother. Instead of rejoicing at the return 
and happy reception of a brother, he was "angry." Mmy, 
the indwelling demon of selfish natures, kindled its hell-fires 
of anger in that breast of his, which should have glowed 
with, blithe and heartsome love. Your technical saint, 
instead of rejoicing in the interest felt in a fresh convert, 
feels often a suppressed dislike, especially if it be in connec- 
tion with any other branch of the Church than his own. 
Here is, Secondly, An irreverent disccmtent tmth the doings 
of a father: "And;he answering, swd to hs father, Lo, 
these many years," etc. What a heartless and irreveient 
way to address a father, especially at a penod when his 
heart was so full of inexpressible delight ! Your technical 
saint has no profound reverence. He has devotion on his 
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1 p but mu mu o tsi s n hia s ul H w ha T! llj 
A ens jk I p n th faults J ih B t a. 

oon 3 tl thi n m wl h 1 ath de d tl y 

1 g w tl ha 1 tt. t A f n to tU f ult t an 

b th nthshui th jjaten wa, n t nly 

b d ist b t bad t 1 g It th h teful aj t u ness 

f call u hat iul 1 t t d ted d In ss to all t 
..entimenK. Obscive how uividiou&ly he compiires the 
father's conduet to his brother: "This thy son" he says, 
not my brother, " wMeh haSi devoured thy living" again 
invidiously, for in a sense it was his own, "with harlots" 
very probably, yet only a presumption on his part, "as 
somt as he was come," he says not, was Tetitrned, as of one 
who had now at length resumed his own place, but speaks 
of him as a stranger; upon the first moment of his arrival, 
and after years not of duty, but disobedience, " thou hast 
killed for him" not a kid merely, but the choicest calf in 
the stall.* Observe the bitter censoriousaess, and remem- 
bei- that the technical saint is always of this temper, pos- 
sessing great mercy on himself and none or little mercy on 
the sins of others. Perhaps the critical tendency is always 
the strongest in the weakest brain. Certainly the censo- 
rious is always the strongest in the basest heart. The 
greatest sinner is freijuently the greatest censor. The 
Jeffreys are always the most merciless judges. The men 
in the Church who complain the most are the men who give 
least to the support of the ministry, least to the Bible, the 
missionary, and the Sabbath-school cause. ' More than this, 
they arc men who are very sensitive to touch in the pookol; 
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nerves, and cry out against the abilities anci do-nothing 
qualities of tlie preacher when the word quarterage is 
mentioned. 

Another thing which is here suggested in relation to a 
technical sainthood, a whitewashed religious life, is, 

Thirdly, A voluntary exclusion from the true circle of 
joy ; He " would not go in." All were happy within. The 
father and the reclaimed son were happy, though thwr hap- 
piness flowed from different sources. Ail the domestics 
shared the joy, "There was music and cfaneiag" in the 
house. All were joyous but this "elder son." And why 
was not he happy 1 1, Not because the scene was not 
adapted to yield it. The rich banquet is spread. There is 
the long lost brother, whose heart, freed from the bitter 
sorrows and dread forebodings of years, hounds with inex- 
pressible emotions of joy ; there is the fether, whose soul 
is too full for speech. Attentions, looks, and tears take the 
place of words, and declare that his happiness is too great 
for utterance. Servants and neighbors catch the inspiration 
of the scene, and feel the ecstasy of joy. There was every- 
thing to malie the elder brother happy, everything to cause 
the chords f 1 h rt t 1 t th t t mus 



2. Not beca is h wa. t t d t 
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scene: "The f hi. f th t 
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at such an ho Why th h 
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angry and would not go in." His owi 


1 cold, selfish heart 


shut him out from all this joy. He wa* 


3 seif-exduded from 



the joyous circle. 

Thus it ever is with technical saints, with formal profes. 
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BOrs of religion ; they are a murmuring and a discontented 
class. They have nothing but trials in the world. They 
have no comfort in the Church ; religion to them ia a bur- 
den on the back, beneath which they bow and groan ; not a 
new life in the heart, causing them to look sunward and 
mount up as on eagle's wings. There is happiness around 
them. Nature spreads out her banquet under the sunny 
banner of love, the great Father is happy, and his servants 
rejoice, and the house is filled with "music and dancing;" 
but the earth is a plain of misery to them, and their 

" Lord, what a wretcted land is tliia, 
That j-ioldB u3 no Bupplies 1" 

The Cihureh spreads out her banquet, a feast of fat things of 
wines on the lees, well-refined Returned piodigils are 
there, the happy Father is there, delighted aeriints arc 
there, and the house is full of all things to exh lirate and 
delight ; but their cry is : " The ways of ZiDn lo mourn " 
ffappiness ever depends upon tkt itale of the heoi t It can 
not stream as a river into a man's heirt from some extri 
neous or fer-off source ; it muit well up from his own 

What greater evil than this technical samihood' Bold 
infidelity is bad, open proflig<Loy is bid, but this ttchmtd 
saJQlhood, for many reaions, is worse It is mfi3i.lity 
repeating creeds and saying piayeis, it is Belial in tht, 
dress of virtue; it is Judos in the chaiacter of an apoatle, 
it is the devil transformed into an angel of light It is tlie 
greatest livmg lie in the wcilJ It Vr, an Achm in the 
camp; not in one camp, but m ever> camp m Chtisti,ndjm 
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"There is an accursed thing in the mi5st of thee, Israel : 
thou canst not stand before thine enemies iintjl ye tales 
away the accursed thing fl-om among you." 

And now in conclusion, as a remark of application de- 
rived from the consideration of the case of the first brother, 
let me say one word to those who are living the life he did, 
thinking to become religious as he did when they have got tired 
of the world. I speak to those who are leading what, in the 
world's softened language of concealment, is called a gay 
life. Young friends, let two motives be urged earnestly 
upon your attention. The first is the motive of mere hon- 
orable feeling. We will say nothing about the uncertainty 
of life. We will not dwell upon this fact, that impressions 
resisted now may never come back again. We will not 
appeal to terror. That is not the weapon which a Ciiristian 
minister loves to use. If our lips were clothed with thun- 
der, it is not denunciation which makes men Christians ; let 
the appeal be made to every high and generous feeling in a 
young man's bosom. Deliberately and calmly > a e go 
ing to do tfiM: to spend the best and most vig s p 
tion of your days in idleness, in uselessness, in the at fi 
cation of self, in the contamination of others. Aul th 
weakness, the relics, and the miserable dregs ot 1 fe jou 
are going to give that sorry oiTering to God because his 
mercy endureth forever! Shame, shame upon the heart 
which can let such a plan rest in it one moment. If it be 
there oi'ush it like a man. It is a degrading thing to enjoy 
husks till there is no man to give them. It is a base thing 
to resolve to give to God as little as possible, .and not to 
serve him till you must. 
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Young friends, I speak principally to you. You have 
health for God now. You iiave strength of mind and body. 
You have poweris which may fit you for real useiuloess. You 
have appetites for enjoyment which can be consecrated to 
God. You acknowledge the law of honor. Well, then, by 
every feeling of manliness and generosity, remember this ; 
now, and not later, is your time to leam what religioa means. 

There is another motive, and a very solemn one, to be 
urged upon those who are delaying. Every moment of 
delay adds bitterness to after struggles ; the moment of a 
feeling of hired servitude must come. If a man will not 
obey God with a warm heart he may hereafter have to do 
it with a cold one. To be holy is the work of a long life. 
The experience of ten thousand lessons teaches only a little 
of it ; and all this, tlie work of becoming like God, the man 
who delays is crowding into the space of a few yeai-s or a 
few months. When we have lived a long life of sin, do 
we think that repentance and forgiveness will obliterate all 
the traces of sin upon the character? Be sure that every 
sin pays its price; "Whatsoever a 'man soweth that shall 
he also reap." there are recollections of past sin which 
come crowding vtp to the brain with temptation in them. 
There are old habits which refuse to be mastered by a few 
enthusiastic sensations. There is so much of the old man 
clinging to the penitent who has waited long, he is so much 
as a religious man like what he was when he was a worldly 
man, that it ia doubtful whether he ever reaches in this 
world the full stature of Christian manhood. Mnch warm 
earnestness, but strange inconsistencies, that is the charac- 
ter of one who is an old man and a young Ciiristian. My 
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young friends, do you wish to risk all this ? Do you want 
to learn holiness with terrible struggles, and sore affliction, 
and the plague of much remaining evil ? Then, inail before 
you turn to God, 



HOMILY LXIX. 

THE STARTING POINT OF CHRISTIANITY". 
Beginning at Jerusalam. Luke ixiv, 4T. 

The verse of which th s la a firt ccntains four facts: 

First That repentani.e and i eraisnon" are the two great- 
est blesiinqs hvmaml^ requires This is evidently implied 
in the fd«t which Jesus heie expresses, namely, that ho 
8ufli,ied and icse liom the dead on the " third day," aceord- 
mg to the fecnptiiic! in order tJiat these blessings might 
he oflered to the human iac« Man is inwardly depraved, 
anl (,un=(equBntly divinely condtmned; he needs "repeat- 
ance" tt remote his depravity, and "remissioii" to remove 
his condemnatJun 

Secondly. That these great blessings are both sullied in 
t!ie "name of Christ." They are to "be preached in his 
name." Christ's history is at once the only moral power 
that can produce this " repentance," and the only govern- 
Toental grownd which can secure this "remission," 

Thirdly. That ike offering of these blessings to hwnaniii/, 
through the name of Christ, is the great -work of the Gospel 
ministry. They " should be preaehed in his name." The 
work of the ministry, as such, is not theological disquisi- 
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Uon, nor polemic controversy, Dor priestly fulmbiation, but 
the generous, earnest, aad faithful offering of these blessings 
to humanity through the name of Jesus Christ 

Fourthly, That it was the plan of God that the Gospel 
ministry should comfnence the offer of these blessings in Jervr 
salent. " Begiriuing at Jerusalem." Why begin at Jerusa- 
lem? Why not begin in Egypt, or Greece, or Persia, or 
in some other city of Judea? Why begin at Jerusalem? 
Antecedently we should have thought that Jerusalem would 
have been one of the last places in which " repentance and 
remission " would have been preached, rather than the first, 
Tliere are, especially, three reasons which would have led 
to this conclusion; (1.) The cdntndant opportunities which 
if had long possessed of becoming fully acquainted with the 
Gospel. Jerusalem had been for ages the scene of that 
splendid ritualism which Infioite Wisdom instituted to sym- 
bolize the Gospe! ; for ages, too, it had been the home of 
prophets and of priests ; and many times, moreover, had 
Jesus, to whom, all these ceremonies referred and predic- 
tions pointed, walked its streets and appealed to its popu- 
lation. As this city had opportunities of knowing the Gos- 
pel that no other dty ever had, and as there were other 
numerous Jewish cities which had not these advantages, 
and many Gentile raties which had no opportunities at all, 
we might have thought that Jerusalem would have been 
among the last to have had the offer. (3.) Its abuse of all 
the opportimilies with which it had been so highly favored. 
Its very privileges had become means of formality, hypoc- 
risy, and crime. Under all its religious means it had be- 
come one of the most corrupt and wicked cities under 
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Heaven — the citj Uiat had maityied the projhets (f ev r^ 
age. Woull it Dot, theiefort. ha^e been natural to onp 
pose that a city which had thus abused such unj.aralleled 
religious privileges wcqH rather lia^e been lestrjyed than 
have been chosen as the first to be offered the great bless- 
ings of the last dispensation ? (3.) Its heartless, wtcked, aitd 
impiima treatment of Christ. He addressed doctrines to it, 
but those doctrines it proclaimed blasphemj ; he wrought 
miracles for it, but those miracles they referred to Satanic 
power ; he wept tears of compassion over it, but those 
tears it spurned. Jerusalem was the scene of his insults 
and the home of his murderera. Would it not, therefore, 
have been natural to conclude that if Jesus offered mercy 
to this city at all, it would not have been until others 
had received this overture. 

But although, antecedently, we might have concluded 
thus, we discover good reasons for the plan adopted in 
offering salvation Jirst to Jei-naalem. What are those 



I. "BeGINNIHG at JeKO SALEM " SERVES TO STREHOTHEN 

THE BviDENCis or CHRiSTiANrTT. That the starting of 
Christianity from Jerusalem serves to augment the force of 
evidence in fevor of its truth, will appear if you consider 
three things : 

First Jerusalem was the most proximate city to the scene 
of the principal facts of the Go^el. Paul tells us (2 Cor. 
XV, 1-4) that the facts which eonstiiuie the Gospel are that 
'> Christ died," that he was " buried," and that he " rose 
agaiu." These facts all happened in the immediate i-ieiuity 
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of Jeiiisalem, under the public eye of tiie population. But 
how does the feot of its being the most proximate city 
BtreogUieti the evidence in favor of the truth of Christianity 1 
In two ways; (1.) It would show that those of the number 
who believed the apostles were intelligent believers. If the 
apostles had gone^rsi to a clistanee and got a large number 
to believe, it might fairly have been said by the opponents, 
the believers had no way of testing the truth of the facts 
for themselves, and their credulity was imposed upon by 
the apostles. But tlie possibility of such an objection ia 
precluded by " beginning at Jerusalem." Each man had 
the opportunity of testing the facts for himself. The people 
to whom the apostles spoke had seen Him suffer ui the streets 
— they had seen him upon the cross — they had seen him 
buried on the Friday, and witnessed the empty grave on 
the first day of the week. Peter, in his first sermon to 
thena, appeals to their inowledge of th^e facts; "As ye 
yourselves also know." If these men therefore believed, 
Ikeir faith, being intelligent, would have an argumentative 
force everywhere to convince. "Three thousand" of them 
did believe under the first discourse ; and who but God can 
tell the /wee of that fact in commending Christianity to the 
credence of men of remoter places and later times ? (2.) It 
shows that the first preachers were no impostors, hut had full 
confidence in the truth of what they affirmed. Had they 
gone first to a distance, skeptics might have diarged them 
with imposture; they might have said, These men went to 
remote placeis to proclaim extraordinary things which they 
knew their hearers had no opportunity of testing, etc. But 
the fact of theii' stating them to the eye-witnesses of Christ's 
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history shows, at anj rate, that they had no intention to 
deceive ; deceivers would have gone to a distance. " Be- 
^nning at Jerusalem" shows that the apostles were gmmine 
m«», worthy of confidence. 

Secondly, Jerusalem was the most antagonistic city to ike 
moral purport and purpose of these fads. The men of 
Jerusalem profoundly and passionately hated the character, 
doctrines, and aim of Christ. Going first, therefore, to this 
dty, (1.) Showed the daring strength of the apostles' faith. 
(2.) Precluded the possibility of the objection that the fast 
believers were prejudiced in its fitvor. (3.) Demonstrated 
the mighty power of the Gospel in triumphing over opposi- 

Thirdlj. Jerumlem wtw the city predicted as the starting 
poiM of Christianity. Isaiah, Joel, Zachariah, David, and 
others, predicted this. 



II. Beoinkino at Jkrubalem berves 
BBNioHiTr OF Christ I A BIT Y. The men of Jerusalem were 
the greatest personal enemies of Christ, and the greatest 
sinners against him. In commanding the Gospel, there- 
fore, to be preached to tliem, there was an astonishing dis- 
play of benignity. This benignity may be looked upon in 
two aspects : 

First. As an expression of human duty. 'Christ has "left 
us an example that we should follow m his steps." How 
did he treat his enemies 1 The men of Jerusalem treated 
him with the greatest indignity; they plucked off his h^r; 
they made long furrows on his checks ; they crowned him 
with thorns ; they crucified him. But how did he treat 
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them 1 Did he. commiasion, n w all p w was gi en to 
him, some messenger of justice to hu 1 th nl b Its of 
vengeance at them ' No' he on m ned h a| o ties to 
offer them the choiojst hlesim a 1 e h d t Tj st w — liless- 
ings, the procuring of which c t h m his 1 te — epentanee 
and remission " Leai n a lesson fi om this, ye men who in 
the name ot Christianity stand up fur war. 

Secondly As an eipiessKm of a divine doctrine. What 
is the doctnne ' That there *s m^ cy for Ike chief of sin- 
ners. What city under heaven contained greater sinners 
than Jerusalem? What privileges they had abused ! What 
holy men they had persecuted ! What innocent blood they 
had shed ! What saints and prophets they had martyred ! 
And now in the onidiixion of Christ they filled up the meas- 
ure of their crime. " Begin at Jerusalem ;" go to Caiaphas, 
go to Pilate, go to the chief priests, go to the Roman 
soldiers, etc., tell the worst man that through my name 
there is mercy for him. If there is mercy for the men of 



r Jerusalem sbbvks to xsracATj; tub 
3 CHRiaiiAuiTr, The method is, to 
begin at home — home first. This method Jesus acted upon 
in his own ministry; this method he enjoined on his apos- 
tles, and this method they strictly followed in all their 
endeavors to propagate the Gospel. 

Pirst. This method harmonises with the dictates of a 
genuine heart. The heart says, Home first. 

"FriHnda, parents, nrfghbors, first, it dolJi embrace; 
My ooanti7 nest, and iifflct the hnman nioo." 
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We say genuine heart, for the heai'i. of a morbid, senti- 
mental philanthropy crosses seas and traverses continents 
to convey blessings to the most distant, which the nearest 
ui^ently require. 

Secondly. This method harmomees with ike dictates of an 
enlightened J'udffment. If ov/r obliffatirm to propagate the 
Gospel to the largest possible extent was ^ven to us in order 
to find out the most elective way, we think we shonld soon 
reach the conclusion that we ought to concentrate our cidef 
efforts upon that section of our race that would (l.)be moat 
susceptible of evangelical impressions ; (2.) on whom we 
could bring to bear the largest amount of our influence ; 
and (3.) who would, after their evangelization, become the 
most efteetive ausiliaries in speeding on the glorious work. 

Now Jerusalem, to the apostles, presented these three 
conditions. Who would be so liltely to be evangelically 
impressed as the men of Jerusalem? Under the very first 
discourse three thousand were converted! On whom eould 
they hring so much force effectively to bear as upon the 
men of Jerusalem 1 The apostles understood their language, 
their prejudices, their habits of thought and life. And 
what class, when converted, eould become such useful 
agents in helping forward the new faith t 
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HOMILY LXX. 

THE WEEDLES3NESS OF MAN'S KUOT. 
Why will ye die! £zekiee xviii, 31. 

The needlessiiess of man's ruin is the eubjeet which we 
deduce from this question. There are, however, other im- 
portant ideas manifestly implied in this divine utterMice, 
which may be usefully set forth as a suitable prefaiK to the 
general theme. 

The question implies. 

First, That man is mode to act from reason. His Maker 
here appeals to hie reasoning faculty, and demands a reason 
for his ruinous conduct. He has made some creatures to 
act from instinct, but man from reason. It is true that 
man has, in common with all irrational existences, certain 
I impulses which prompt him to action. These, in 
if certain temperaments, and under certain circum- 
:)ecome exceedingly potent, tend to overhear intel- 
lect and break down the boundaries of reason. But as in 
no case is their power necessarily resistless, in no case is 
their reign justifiable. The engine may be full of steam; 
but reason, as the regulator, should make it serve the use of 
the intelligent moral man. Sti'ong gales and billows of 
impulse may rise, but reason, as the helmsmaji, should so 
adjust the bark as to make these blind forces do its work. 
The steed may be full of Arabian fire, but reason, as the 
rider, should hold the reins and direct its lightning speed. 
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Some men plead the power of their impulses as » justifica- 
tion for their wicked and reckless deeds. Such pleas are 
inadmissible ; for wisely and kindly has our hlessed Maker 
proportioned in onr constitution the measure of reason to 
impulse. The nian of strongest impulse has generally the 
strongest intellect. Men of weak impulses are generally 
weak in cverytliiug; weak tradesmen, weak meelianics, 
weak thinkers, weak writers, weak speakers, weak saints. 
Complain not, therefore, of your strong natural impulses; 
thank God for them, for he has given you a sufficient 
amount of reason to manage and master all their operations. 
When they become too dormant, let reason muse until 
their fires kindle; and when they grow too furiously hot, let 
reason muse until the flames expire. Never act from them, 
l)ut always by them ; let them he your servant, not your 



The question implies, 

Secondly, Thai man is amenable to Ida Maher for the 
reasons that influence him. "Why will ye die^" He 
demands a reason, and he has an unquestionable right to do 
so. The reason or motive of an act is in his view the act. 
The muscular effort is not the act ; it is but its contingent 
form. The theater of human actions is the soul, and that is 
hidden from all but God. Man's deeds before his- Maker 
are completed before a limb or muscle moves. Thefts, 
adulteries, and murders are committed when the body has 
never performed one dishonest, lascivious, or cruel act. We 
shall " have to give an account of all the deeds done in the 
body," as well as the deeds done by the body. The latter 
are nothing in their nature or number as compared with the 
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formor. When these are revealed, as revealed they must 
be, "the hidden things of darkness will lie brought to 
light." 

The question implies, 

Thirdly, That notwithslanding man's rational and respons- 
ible Tiatare he is pursuing a cotirse of self-destruction, 
"Why will ye die f "The wt^es of sin b death." What 
is this death "i We can more readily tell you what it ia Dot 
than what it is. /( is not the death of the body. Meo do 
not generally inill this; on the contrary, they are supremely 
anxious to avoid it But this is impossible. No ingenuity, 
influence, or power can ward off the stroke of death, 
"There is no man that hath power over the spirit to ret^n 
the spirit, neither hath he power in the day ' of death ; and 
there is no dischai^e in tliat warfare." Nor does it meaa 
Ike extinction of Ike spirit Man may kill his body ; he has 
done so ; but he cannot kill his spirit. The soul is an inex- 
tinguishable spark from the Eternal Source of. life ; it must 
flame on forever. No power but the power of Omnipotence 
can put it out. "It smiles at the drawn dagger, and defies 
the point." Nor does it mean the destruction of personal 
consciousness. We can conceive of the spirit existing, and 
yet its personality destroyed. Like a branch, it may be so 
engrafted on some other existence as to lose its own iudi- 
vidual attributes in the connection ; 'like a drop, it may fall 
into the ocean, and though it stUl exists, its individuality is 
lost. But this will never be the case with the soul. Souls, 
unlike material elements, can never amalgamate. Each 
must remain a distinct existent forever. Personality is 
essential to soul. Still more, we can conceive of personality 
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existing, and jet consciousness be dornuint. The butterfly 
exists in the chrysalis. May not spirits pass into such a 
state; exist, but exist without consciousness? We do not 
pronounce such a state impossible ; but we say, instead of 
there being any reason to believe that it will ever be the ease 
with man, there is every reason to believe the contraiy. 
Man can no more kill the personality and consciousness of 
his spirit than he can kill itself. What does it mean then "i 
Dissolution of the ties of moral obligation ? The chain that 
binds us to moral government is one that cannot be broken. 
To be honest, truthftil, generous, devout, godly — what can 
possibly terminate our obligation to be all this? Nothing. 
To be all this is as much the duty of fallen angels now, as it 
was when they sang and served in heaven. 

What is this death then to which the. wicked expose them- 
selves^ Or, in other words, Why is the ruin to which they 
expose themselves represented as " death ?" There is some 
analogy. For example, in corporeal death there is utter 
deprivation. You see the dead body laiil ottt. The mate- 
rial organization appears complete ; but the principle which 
warmed that frame, moved those limbs, looked out through 
those eyes, heard through those ears, and beautified that 
form, is goue. The house ia there, but the tenant has left. 
There is utter hideonsfiess. How soon after life has gone 
does that lovely form, which we once pressed to our bosom, 
become loathsome, and, like Abraham, we seek for a place 
to bury our dead out of our sight! There is in death, more- 
over, utter slavery. The body which once used the elements 
of the world, drank in its light, breathed its air, appropri- 
al^ the various gases, becomes the creature of all. AH 
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Bervo to break it up and sport with its dissolving atoms. 
In all these respects tie ruin which siu brings upon the soul 
is like unto death. There is the greatest deprivation — truth, 
honesty, love, piety — the animating principle of the soul 
departs. It loses its beauty and its life. There is hideous- 
ness. By sin the soul becomes odious to all moral minds. 
A corrupt character is loathed by all consciences. There is 
slavery. Instead of the spirit using all things for its own 
ends, it becomes the creature of ail, tossed about by every 
force. This deprivation, kideousness, and slavery constitute 
the death of the soul. And this is going on wliere sin is. 
It is not something in the future. "To be carnally-minded 
is death," The spirit of the sianer is dying every day ; 
every day deprived of something, every day becoming more 
hideous in the universe, every day becoming more the pow- 
erless creature of things. 

Now the point is that man need not meet with this ruin ; 
be need not die ; there is no necessity for it. 

I. The DEfRHES 01 God do not renueu youe ruin 
NBCESSABY. That the infinitely wise Maker and monarch 
of the universe has a decree, purpose, or plan by which his 
operations are determined cannot but be admitted. But 
tliat he has any decree or plan aga t It 

or for any man's ruin, is an idea p oil t al k t 
reason, our intuitions, and our Bibl t \ is oo 1 tc ali 
and "his tender mei-cies are oi 11 th w 1 f 1 
hand." The Bible teaches that " h I as pleas tl 

death of the sinner, but rather th t h 1 Id t mt 
him and live." But you inquire, D t P 1 tea h tk t 
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Gfoil makes vessels for dishonor as well as vessels for 
honors No. AH that he avers is, that lie could do so. 
And it ia to the glory of God's benevolence to assert that 
while he could make and organize creatures for misery, he 
has never done so. Let the naturalist search through all 
the endless species of animal life, let him take the micro- 
scope, and let him find one single creature among the 
smallest, and say, this little creature was evidently made 
to suffer, was organized for misery, is a vessel built for 
dishonor. No ; God could, but he does not. There is no 
divine decree which requires your ruin ; you are not pre- 
destinated to damnation. If you are lost it is because you 
act against, not with the divine plan. 

n. Your sinful condition does not rbudbb tour 
RUIN NBosssARY. You are sinners. Conscience, society, 
and the Bihle unite in the declaration of the dark feet in 
your history. You sometimes feel your sins as a mill- 
stone on your heart, as a dark thunder cloud in your slcy. 
Your sins deserve your ruin, demand your ruin, and if you 
continue in them will realize your ruin; but as yet they 
do not render your ruin necessary. Why is this? Because 
the Gospel makes provision for you in your present state. 
There lies a man on the bed of suffering. A malignant 
and painful disease has done its work on his constitution ; 
in a few hours unless some remedy come he must breathe 
his last A skillful physician enters the room ; he has in 
his hand a little medicine, which if taken will inevitably 
restore him. It is offered to him, pressed on him, and he 
has yet power to take it. Need that man die ? If he re- 
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ftise the remedy he must die; but since the remedy ia 
offered, and he has the power to take it, his death is need- 
less. It is thus with the sinner. He is infected with the 
malady of sin, he is on the margin of death ; liut here is the 
remedy, the great physician of souls is at his side offering 
Ml infallible antidote. Had not this physician appeared in 
our midst our death would have been unavoidable. But 
now he is at our side pressing oa us the remedy; we need 
not die. Though the malady has assumed the most malig- 
nant form, though the spiritual grave yawns at our feet, we 
need not die. 



PLACED DO BOT BENDER YOUR RUIN KECES8ABT. Thcse, 

arc often pleaded as an extuse for iniTifference, indecision, 
wid sometimes profligacy. It is said. It is impossible for 
Bie to become religious. I live amfmg the gay, the worldly, 
the profane, the skeptical. My worldly engagements too 
are all-fibsorbing. I live in the bustle of the crowd, I am 
lost in the din of business. Were I in other dreumstances 
I would become a religious man; I would discipline my 
soul, and prepare for eternity. Would that I had a home 
in some rural spot away from all connection with the 
thoughtless multitudes, whose corrupt eentjraenfcs are ever 
faliuig on my ear, and surging through my soul. Some 
quiet spot in nature where I should hear nothing hut the 
rustling of the trees and the murmuring of the brooks, the 
warbling of the birfa and the other voices of nature, see 
little but the ever- changing, but ever-lovely face of nature. 
Were I in such circumstances as these I would be a relig- 
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ious man ; I would traia my heart and worship my Maker. 
My brother, this is all sentiment. Eememher that the 
God who reijuires you to become religious placed you in 
the circumstances in which you are found, and if you trust 
in him, " as your day, so your strength ^lall be." Re- 
member that it ia the glory of a rational being to bend cir- 
cumstances to its own pm'pose rather than to be mastered 
by them. " It is not that which goeth into a man that 
defileth him." Bad tlioughts may be conveyed to your 
mind; bad impressions made on your hearts, but they need 
not harm you ; you have a power to transmute them into 
spiritual nourishment. Remember that some of the most 
eminent saints that ever lived have been among the most 
trying and tempting circumstances. Remember that the 
more trying your drcumstanees may be, the more corrupt 
the society in which you live, the more need there is for 
you to carry out noble principles. The deeper the gloom 
the more need of light; the more parched the soil the more 
need of the shower, IIoM forth the word of life in the 
midst of the crooked and perverse Youe circumstances 
therefore do not render your ruin necessary. 



IV. TlIE CONMTIOn ON WHICH SALVATION 
nOKS ITOT KSNDEH TOUR RDIN NBCEBSAHT. What is thc 

groat condition? Tlie New Testament teaches us that it is 
faith. "HethatSeiieweift shall he saved;" "Hethatfte/iw- 
eOi hath everlasting life." Now belief as an act is one of 
the most simple, it is as natural to believe an evident 
truth as it is to sec. Moreover, man has a sisongpropmaity 
to believe, especially the things that tend to his injury. His 
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credulity ia his curse. It is this that hath given to the 
world those monstrous systems of eiTOr under which it has 
been groaning for ages. But what must we believe in 
order to be saved? If it be responded, "The facts of the 
Gospel," I ask, Are there any laete attested by clearer or 
more potent evidence? Or if it be smd, "The principles of 
the Gospel," then we declare that those principles are moral 
axioms, and recommend themselves to the intuitions and 
felt necessities of the human soul. Or, should it be replied, 
" It is feith in the Author of the Gospel, the living, loving, 
personal CSirist," then we ask. What character is so adapted 
to enlist your faith and inspire your confidence ? He is 
honest, loving, truthful, religious, and transparect in all ! 
" Believe on the Lord Jraus Christ, and thou shalt be saved." 
Where is your difficulty in this 1 No ! if you are ruined it 
is not because you cannot comply with the conditions. 
"Why theu will ye die?" I beseech you, endeavor to 
make some reply. The very effijrt to make some reply 
perhaps may startle yoiz. Can you as'Sign a single reason? 
Can yoTi tell me of anything that renders it necessary that 
you should die? Anything in nature? Anything in the Bible? 
Any thing in Christ ? Anything in God? Why, why will 
you turn that soul of yours into a demon, which is capable 
of rising into a seraph? Why will you become a curse to 
yourself aud the universe rather than a bles^g? Why will 
yon spurn a destiny ever briglitening in splendor, ever height- 
ening in joy, and adect a doom terrible in woe and wickedness? 
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HOMILY LXXI. 

THE TREASURE AND THE PEASL ; OR, CHRISTIANITY 
THE HIGHEST GOOD. 

The kingdom of heavaii ia like nnto treaaure Md iu a fleld ; tho which 
when, a man hath found, he hideth, and for ]oy thereof goeth and selleth 
all that he hath, acd bnjoth that field. Again, ihe kingdom of heaven is 
like nnto ft metchanttnan, seeking goodly pearls ; who, wlion he had found 
one pearl of great price, went and sold all that he had, and bought it, 
MiTTHK-w riii, i4^fl. 

"We have ChristJanity here in two aspects ; 

1. A^ A TBANSCKNMIHT GOOD IN ITSELF APART FROM MAS. 

It is here represented as a treasure and a pearl. "A pearl 
of great price," Looking at it apart from man it is "a 
treasure," a good ia itself: it has intrimk worth. But it 
is "a hid" treasure, hid in the field of revelation. It is " a 
pearl" in the sea of divine events. There are material 
treasures in those hills around us, and pearls beneath the 
■waters that roll at our feet, sufficient, could we obtain them, 
to invest us with the wealth of a Crcesus. It is so with 
spiritual things. There are elements of good in the Scrip- 
tures, and in reli^ous literature, and in the Church of God, 
which, if men could only discover and possess, would enrich 
and ennoble them forever. " The unsearchable riches of 
Christ," lilce treasures concealed by the earth, or pearls 
buried in the waters, arc in our world ; but they are unseen 
and unowned by the millions. 
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There are ftmv oi-iteria by which we determine tbe value 
of an object : Rarity, Verdict of competent autkorilies, Dur- 
ahility. Usefulness. First. Rarity. This makes gold more 
valuable than brass or iron, pearls and diamonds more val- 
uable than ordinary stones. In this sense Christianity is 
valuable. It is perfectly unique. There is nothing like it. 
Among all tbe systems of the world there is but one 
Gospel ; among all the books but one Bible. " There ia 
no other aame given," etc. Secondly. The verdiet of com- 
pelent authorities. Whatever article m the markets of the 
world is pronounoeJ valuable by men whose judgment is 
considered most correct on such subjects, derives at onc« a 
value from the lact. The opinions of such authorities will 
invest aJmost any article, however intrinsically worthless, 
with a commercial value. Intrinsically worthless books, if 
praised by those who are considered judges of literature, 
will pass as the most precious productions of genius. Apply 
this to Christianity. The greatest sages, the sublimest poets, 
tbe purest saints, have all pronounced Christianity to be of 
incomparable value. They have felt with Paul, who said, 
"I count all things but loss," etc Thirdly. Durability. 
The duration of an object often gives it value. The thing 
if of ephemeral existence is not esteemed of much worth. 
The Gospel is durable. It is the incorruptible seed. "It is 
tbe word of God that endureth for ever." Fourthly, Use- 
fulness. We value an object according to the service it is 
capable of renderuig, Metals and plaats, animals and men, 
are estimated by this rule. What has rendered sudi service 
to humanity as Christianity ? We need not speak of its 
intellectual benefits, and show how it has broken the moitot- 
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ony of tlioiight and set the mind of the world in afitioii. 
We need not speak of its political lienefits, and show how 
it has flashed and frowned upon injustice and tyranny, and 
moulded govemraents according to the principles of rectitude. 
We need not speak of ita social benefits, and show how it 
has evoked and refined the best sympathies of our nature, 
given man a kindly interest in his fellow, and laid the foun- 
dation of social order and progress. We speak of its spirit- 
ual blessings. How it purifies the fountains of life, how it 
pacifies the guilty conscience, how it fills the soul with the 
sunshine of divine love, how it raises our nature above the 
fear of death, and enchants it with glowii^ visions of an 
ever expanding and brightening futurity. 

Blessed Gospel ' It is indeed " a pearl of great price," 
Take it from us, and you will fieeze up the fountiuns of our 
spiritual energy and blight the springing germs of our 
hopes ; you will turn our landscapes into deserts, and our 
hemispheres into midnight. Take it from us and what are 
we? Frail barks struggling with the heaving bOlows of 
life, without a chart to direct us, or a star to break the dark- 
ness that enshrouds us on the surging wave. 



n. As A TRAlfB0ENl)»3(T OOOD IN 1 

piuATioN BT MAN. It IS interesting to look upon Christianity 
fls an infinite good in itself; but it is more interesting to 
look upon it as a good appropriated by ourselves, Such is 
the view we now pass to. The appropriation includes two 
things : Discovery, and Joyous surrender of all for if. First. 
IHscovery. The pearl and treasure were "found" in two 
very different ways : one by an apparent accident, and the 
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Other by an midUgmt purpose. (1.) There is apparent ao- 
eident in the discovery of the treasure. It is not said that 
the man was in search of it. Perhaps the man as he was 
dicing, or driving his plowshare through his land in the 
process of its cultivation, turned up the treasure uiiex- 



" The circumstance," says Trench, " which supplies the 
groundwork of this parable, namely, the finding of a con 
cealed treasure, must have been of much more frequent oc- 
currence in an insecure state of society, such as in almost! 
all agei J as been that of the East, than happily it can be 
w tl s A writer on Oriental literature and customs men- 
bo & tl at 1 the East, on account of the frequent changes of 
dy ast es ind the revolutions which accompany them, many 
neh nea d vide their goods into three parts : one they em- 
ploy ill commerce, or for their necessary support ; one they 
turn into jewels, which, should it prove needful to fly, could 
be easily carried with them ; a third part they bury. But 
while fchey trust no one with the place where the treasure 
is buried, so is the same, should they not return to the spot 
before their death, as good as lost to the living, until by 
chance a lucky peasant, while he is digging his field, lights 
upon it. And thus when we read m Eastern tales how a 
man has found a buried treasure and in a moment risen 
from poverty to great riches, this is, in foot, an occurrence 
that not unfrequently happens, and is a natural consequence 
of the customs of these people. Modem hooks of travels 
continually bear witness to the imiversal belief in the exist, 
ence of such hid treasures ; so that the traveler often finds 
great difficulty in obtaining information about antiquities. 
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and ia sometimes seriously inconvenieaced, or even en- 
dangered, ia his r^earches among ancient ruins, by the 
jealousy of the neighboring inhabitants, who fear lest he is 
coming to carry away concealed hoards of wealth from 
among them, of which, by some means or other, he has got 
notice. And so also the skill of an Eastern magician in 
great part consists ia being able to detect the places where 
these secreted ti-easm-ea will successfully be looked for. 
Often, too, a man abandoning the regtilar pursuits of in- 
dustry will devote himself to treasure-seeking in the hope 
of growing, through some happy chance, rich of a sudden." 

This man ropreseiite those who meet with the saving 
power of the Glospel at a time when they had no intention, 
of so doing. These are the men who are found of Christ 
though they ask not for him. Such was the woman of 
Samaria at Jacob's Well ; such were Peter and Andrew 
" easting a net into the sea ;" such was Nathaniel " under 
the fig tree." How many have been converted in a seem- 
mgly casual way ! Christ has come to them in a tracts or a 
conversation, or a sermon, or in some other event in an un- 
expected manner. The inestimable treasure has been found 
ia a most casual way — casual to the finder, but prearranged 
by Heaven. (2.) There is intelligent purpose. The mer- 
chant was engaged in " seeking goodly pearls." This man 
believed in the existence of "goodly pearls," he strongly 
deared them, and \'isited all the markets within his reach 
in quest of the same. 

This appears to indicate the antiquity of a still Oriental 
profession, that of a traveling jeweler, a person who deals 
in precious stones and pearls, and goes about seeking for 
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opportunities of making advantageous purchases or ex- 
changes, and taking journeys to remote countries for this 
purpose, and again in another direction to find the best 
market for the valuables he has secured. In the course of 
their operations it frequently happens that they meet with 
some rich and costly gem, for the sake of obtaining which 
they sell off all their existing stock, and every article of 
valuable property they may possess, in order to raise the 
purchase money. Something similar may sometimes occur 
in the transactions of stationary jewelers, but not so often 
as among those who travel ; indeed, the jewelers of the East, 
as a body, are perhaps the greatest travelers in the world. 

This represents the men who believe in a higher good 
than they have reached, anxiously search for it in science, 
in literature, in worship, and at last find it a rich prize. 
" We have, perhaps," says Trench, " no such a picture of a 
noble nature seeking for the pearl of price, and not resting 
till he had found it, as that which Augustine gives of him- 
self in his 'Confessions;' though we, also, have many more, 
such as Justin Martyr's account of his own conversion, 
g^veii in his dialogue with Trypho, in which he tells how 
he had traveled through the whole circle of Greek philoso- 
phy, seeking everywhere for that which would satisfy the 
deepest needs of his soul, and ever seeking in vain, till he 
found it at length in the Gospel of Chiist." 

Though, however, the chief good is olfen found casually, 
no one has a right to expect it without acting as the mer- 
chant did. Nay, every man incurs guilt who acts not thits. 
A man must go into the field and not merely upturn its soil 
with the plowshare of cursory thought, but he must dig 
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and delve as a miner. He must not merely look into the 
face of the waters for the pearl, he must dive to the sandy 
bed on which it rests. He must prosecute an earnest quest 
for it. " Tea, if thou criest after Itnowledge, and liftest up 
thy voice for understanding ; if thou seekest her as silver, 
and searchest for her as for hid treasures ; then shalt thou 
understand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of 
God. For the Lord giveth wisdom: out of his month 
cometh knowledge and understanding. He layeth up sound 
wisdom for the righteous : he is a buckler to them that 
walk iiprightly." 

Secondly. A joyous surrender of all for it, " He selleth 
all that he hath and buyeth the field." The merchant did 
the same and bought the pearl. The only condition on 
which you can obtain this transcendent good is by selling 
all you have; your preconceived notions, old habits, and 
selfishness, pride, time, talents, your all. It must be re- 
garded of more worth than all other things put together. 
We say a joyous surrender of all for it. " With, joy," etc. 
The purchase must he made, not mechanically, reluctantly, 
but joyously, with an exultant heart. " Wliat things were 
gain to me," said Paul, " I counted loss," etc. 
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HOMILY LSXII. 

THE DISCIPLES IK THE TEMPEST; OR, MENTAL 

DISTRESS. 

And when he wns entered into a ship, his diaolplas followed Mm. 

And behold, tiere aroBO a great tempest in the aea, ineomuoh. that tho 

aliip was covered with the waves ; but he was asleep. Matt, viii, 2S, 24. 

The extraortlinary cures which Christ had eifeeted at 
Capernaum had, it would seem, attracted to him throngs of 
people irom. all parts of the neighborhood. In his personal 
ministry there was a fiilfillmeat of a prediction which had. 
been uttered some twenty centuries before. Jacob, on his 
death-bed, wrapt ia prophetic vision, had said that unto 
" Shiloh shall the gathering of the people be," During the 
brief period of Christ's public life, "great multitudes gath- 
ered about him." Whereyer he went, whether to the quiet 
mountain, the secluded village, or the solitary shore, he 
attract«d crowds. His life was a magnet, drawing to itself 
all that came within the sweep of its influence. All the 
attraction, however, of his personal ministry on earth is but 
a faint representation and pledge of that more spiritual and 
higher influence which he is destined one day to exert upon 
all the nations under heaven. He will "draw all men unto 
him." The day will come when the whole population of 
the globe will have their thoughts, sympathies, and souls 
centered in his person and guided by his will. 

It is remarkable that Christ, at various times, seemed 
anxious to avoid popularity. The incident before us is an 
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example. Iii the eighteenth verse we are distinctly told 
that when "Jeisus saw great miiltitudes ahout him, he gave 
commandment to depart unto the other side," And forth- 
with he enters into a ship in order to cross to " the other 
side," This desire to escape notoriety which he on several 
occasions manifested, is a subject which, though it may lead 
to interesting speculation, is, we consider, of not much 
practical importance. Whether it arc^e from that instinct 
to shun rather than to seek popularity which has ever char- 
acterized all truly gre^t men, or from some prudential rea- 
son, we stay not to inquire. 

The scene before us needs no desei-iptlon from us. In a 
few sentences of exquisite simplicity the evangelist presents 
an event of most stirring sublimity and suggestive signifi- 
cance. Had a modern biographer of the popular stamp to 
represent some such a scene as this in the life of his hero, 
how much labor and time would he expend in order to 
work it into effect! How many fine words he would 
employ ! How many allusions to other scenes which would 
serve to show off the superior character and extent of his 
reading ! How many pag^ would he fill, and how much 
of the precious time of the reader would he waste with his 
tawdry pcncilings ! But the evangelist sketches this mag- 
nificent scene with a few simple strokes, in such a way as 
to prevent all wise expositors from making any effort to 
heighten its effect. The men who wrote this book were not 
hook-makers. They had too much to communicate to be 
such. The writets and speakers who have the most 
thoughts have always the fewest words, Verbosity is 
always the offspring either of vagueness or vaouity. 
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"We take this incident of Christ and Ms disciples in tiis 
to iilustrato the rMntal distress of the good: 



I. Mestai niSTEEaa frequently coi 

The distress of the disciples, now in the tempest, came 
upon them by surprise. When they emliarked that night 
and moved off from the shore there was, perhaps, every 
prospect of s, safe and happy voyage. The stars, it may 
be, shone upon them from a peaceful aky, and their bright 
images seemed to sleep upon the calm bosom of the azure 
wave. But this serenity was temporary. A storm was 
brooding. The scene soon changes. Matthew tells us 
" there arose a great tempest in the sea, insomuch that the 
ship was covered with the waves." Mark describes it as a 
" great storm of wind ;" and Luke says, " there came down a 
storm of wind on the lake." There is no need of supposing 
that this storm was miraculous. The Galilean sea, being 
surrounded by mountains and hiils, was naturally subject 
to sudden' storms. It was evidently a most terrific scene. 
The billows dashed over the vessel, threatening every mo- 
ment to fill and engulf her. Thus their distress came 



Is not this freijuently so in the history of man "i How 
often men enter on some new enterprise, period, or relation 
of life with every prospect of much enjoyment and pros- 
perity ; all things seem to smile on them with promises of 
an auspidous future, when suddenly some storm obscures 
the lights of their sky, lashes their sea into commotion, and 
threatens them with niin ! Abraham, Job, and David are 
striking examples of this on the side of the good ; and o« 
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the other side such names as Belshazzar and Judaa may 
stand. How strikingly does this fa«t show that <nir destiny 
is ever in the hands of anoihm: "We know not what a 
day may bring forth." In imagination our to-morrow may 
be a period redolent with bright joys; but let it come, and 
we may find it a day of thick darkness and sorrow. The 
path of our history is filled with the yesljges of frustrated 
plans and blighted hopes.' "Our times are in His hands." 
"The lot is cast into the lap; but the whole disposing 
tliereof is with the Lord." "The horse is prepared against 
the day of battle, but safety is of the Lord." As there was 
an invisible power beyond the hills that bounded the Gali- 
lean sea, working iip a storm at the moment eTcrytiiing 
seemed bright and calm to the disciples, so there is always 
a mighty sj)irit beyond our sensuous horizon who can at 
a/ay moment lash the calmest sea on which wc glide along 
into the wildest fury of the tempest. 



n Mental d strbss oftbint i bb ndu 
H w ea estly w do the d sc pies c j to CI r t t help 
Jos s as asleep The be e olent to Is f the diy 1 ad 
fa gued 1 m and part c pat ng nor nati ral nfirm t e 
he et es to tl e h nder part of the shij lays his veary 
head on some ooden j 11 v ads nks t epose The 
storm d sturbs innt tsm tfirois hhst b re o 
ala a to 1 I noA,ncc can calnly slce^ sto n 

The e s no roo n fo f r n tl at tea t whose y npath oi 
and a ms we e er n a>n rt v tl the Inf te nil P t 
wh le Jes 1 e] s the 1 s j les a a a^o y of f 1 

file 1 1 t to h m el f on 1 si nbe s d e 
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claim : "Lord save us, or we perish." " Carest thou not 
for us V " Master, master, we perish !" Here is earnest 
prayer. 

We maj looi; at this appeal to Christ, under these cir- 
cumstances, in two aspects ; 

First. As a tendency in human nature to call upon God, 
when exposed to imminent peril. History abownds with ex- 
amples of this. The heathen crew of the ship in which 
Jonah embarked for Tarshish, cried every man to his God 
in the midst of that terrible storm which threatened their 
destruction. The Psalmist states, as a general truth, that 
those that go down to the sea in ships, and do busiaess in 
the great waters, "cry unto tlie Lord in their trouble." 
Now, the feet that men do this, whether they be theists or 
atheists, their character depraved or holy, is very signifi- 
cant. It shows, (1.) An instinctive belief in the divine exist- 
ence. There is such a belief in man, and no infidel lo^c 
can argue it away. (2.) /( shovss a belief in God's connec- 
tion -mtk individnal history. If man did not feel him near, 
he would not pray. It shows, (3.) A belief in his power to 
help; else why invoke his. aid? And, (4.) A belief in tlie 
efficacy of prayer. These beliefs seem to me involved in 
the fa«t that men do involuntarily cry to God for help in 
danger. And do not these beliels lie at the foundation of 
Biblical truth ? 

Look at the case in another aspect : 

Secondly. As an indication that these disciples had an im- 
pression of Ohrisfs superhwman power. Had they regarded 
him to be what be appeared, a poor man worn out with the 
iatigues of the day, and glad t« rest his weary frame in 
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some secluded spot of that humble ship, would they have 
appealed so earnestly to him now? Would they have 
called him "Lord," and "Master," and thus humbly and 
importunately implored his help? We trow not, Tho 
supernatural energy of Christ was not a mere article in 
their creed ; it was a deep and practical conviction of the 
heart ; a something that had become more powerful than 
any cative impulse of the soul. They had heard such divine 
things flow from his lips, and seen such stupendows deeds 
effected by his power, that they could see in that tried, 
sleeping frame of his, the might and majesty of a God. 



111. Mental distekss flBSERALLY o' 
Jesus arose and saith unto them, " Why are ye so fearful, 
O ye of little faith V Mark expresses the idea, that the 
want of faith was the cause of their fear, more forcibly still. 
" Why are ye so fearful ? how is it that ye have no feith V 
As if he had said : Had you faith, yow would not be in all 
thia trepidation ; but you would be calm, hrave, self-pos- 
sessed. The fact that they approached Christ with the 
prayer, "Lord save us, or we perish," indicates, as we have 
already said, that they had some measure of faith in his 
supernatural energy; but their fejth was still defective and 
weak. What is tho feith that is wanted 1 The ftitli that 
will malie one calm and truly brave in difficulties; that 
will save us. Not a mere belief in the doctrines of Christ's 
teaching, or the facts of his life. This is common. But an 
allconjidififf imsl m the love of his heart, in the might of 
his arm., in the ^uik of his word, in the rectiliide of his ad^ 
ntinis^alioti, and in the benevolence of his aims. This is the 
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eiinohling faith, the faith that will give us heroism of soul. 
What examples we have in the Bible of its power ! See 
Abraham, with knife in hand, offering up his sob Isaac. See 
Moses at the margin of the sea. See Job bereft of all — 
property, friends, chtldreu, health; yet hear him say, "'Die 
Lord gave," ete. What is the cause of this calmness? 
Here it is: "Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him." 
See Paul at Ephesus — how dark his prospects ! but how 
cairn, is ho ! " None of these things move me," et«. What 
is the cause ? Here it is : "I know in whom I have be- 
lieved," etc 

How true, then, is the idea which is hero implied in the 
words of Christ, that distress arises from unbelief! History 
tells us that Julius Cesar was at sea m a little boat when a 
terrible storm eame on. He sought to inspire the courage 
of the men who plied the oars, by tellmg them that their 
little boat bore Cesar and his foi tunes Let us be en 
couraged by feeling that if we aie genuine disciples, Jcsui 
is on board the bark of oui being, voyaging with us on the 
mighty ^ea of existence. He holds th.e helm m his hand, 
and winds and waves obey his voice. 



IV. Mbhtal I 

iHTERPOsrriON OP Christ. "And he arose and rebuked the 
winds and the sea." There ai-e two ways of doing it : 

Pirst, By removing ihe external causes of distress. This 
he did. Now he hushed the outward storm. He has ail 
power over our external circumstoiices, and if we trust in 
him, lie will one day remove from them all that has a tend, 
ency to pain or agitate the heart. 
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Secondly. By removing the internal susceptibilities. Whsit 
are these ^ Selfishness, guilt, dread of death. Christ re- 
moves these ; and where these are not, mental distress can- 
not exist. No storm can make an augel fear. 

Friend ! thou art on the sea of life. A sea, not like the 
sea of Galilee, lying within small limits ; thy sea etretohes 
into the infinite ; new billows are ever rising up from the 
great eternity. There are rocks, quicksands, shoals, and 
other dangers in thy way. Who can pilot thee safely ? who 
is able to steer thy bark? It must be some one that hnows 
that sea, knows its soundings, its boundaries, and all its 
perilous points ; and has, at the same time, power to guide 
thy fragile and compUoated ship, and control the mighty 
IS that play around thee. 



HOMILY LXXIII. 

"DKIVEH UP AND DOWN IN ADRIA ;" OK, THE 
VOYAGE OF LIFE, 



1 fonnd a ship of Alesandrin sailing into Italy ; 
and he put ua therein, etc. Aora sxvli, S-H, 

Man's life is a book ; a book " in the right band " of the 
ever-blessed One, and " written within and without." It 
is fall. The spirit and type of ail man's future history are 
inicribed upon its mystic page. " In thy book all my 
members were written, which in continuance were fash- 
ioned when as yet thprc was none of tbem." Life is its 
own interpreter. It proclaims its 'inn facts and writes its 
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own comments. In the ]iglit of life only can life be wndcr- 
stood. My past experience is a commeiitary on raj being ; 
it is in the light reflected from my by gone days that I see 
my present self. So of my race. I see the world in the 
rays that beam from the ages that are gone. Its historic 
events are "ensamplea," and "are written for our admo- 
nition." 

There are some events in history that throw much more 
light on human life than others. Some only throw a glim- 
mering ray upon some one phase and sphere; others seem 
to light up the whole realm and radiate on al! sides. 
Such is Paul's stormy and perUous voy^e over the Adri- 
atic billows, as graphically portrayed in the chapter before 
us. Far indeed am I from a taste for or a belief in what is 
called the '-spiritualizing" method of treating God's hook. 
I deprecate such a method as a sad and impious perversion ; 
hut to look upon il« historic records in order to interpret 
life is, I think, both legitimate and wise. When I look^ 
upon Paul, with two hund d a d e nty li e oth r men of 
various tribes, social grad s aj d 1 g us ts board a 
frail bark, struggling th ough nanj lo dy days and 
starless nights in the fiei e te np «t, I d s o much which 
throws light upon a whf 1 g n t f m n This glohe 
is a ship crowded with passengers ; all are battiing with 
the fierce storms of time as the ship bears them through 
seas of ether on their way to a destiny eternal. 

Thus using the narrative before «s, I observe ; 

I. That in the votaoe or life we have a great 
On board this vessel 
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tliat was. ■'iin« diiven up and do«ii ill Adria, exceedingly 
tossed with a tempest," there were no less than two hunct- 
r<id and seventy-five soula with Paul, and they were of a 
very mixed charactev. There were the rough, weatiher- 
beaten sailors, with might and main endeavoring to guide 
the bark which bounded on the swelling billows like a 
roaddeued steed amid moving mountains; there were mer- 
chants on their way from Egypt to Italy, some to buy, 
others to sell, and all in quest of gain ; ' there were " pris- 
oners," in the custody of the stern officers of Roman law, 
who had either been convicted of crime or were on their 
way to Rome to be tried at the tribunal of the emperor 
himself. There were soldiers, men trained for murder on a 
gigantic scale, and taught to regard a bloody crime as the 
most illustrious virtue. Luke, the physician, the evangel- 
ist, and historian, was there, and so was Aristaichus, one of 
Paul's most faithful friends. Indeed, on board this storm- 
. tossed bark you have a whole age, a whole generation in 
miniature. Almost all the social forces of an age are in 
that vessel. There is labor represented in the sailors, 
there is war in tte soldiers, there is commerce in the mer- 
chants, there is law in the men who hold the prisoners in 
here are literature and science in Luke, there ^s 
I Paul and Aristarchus as well as Luke. So va- 
ried, mdeed, were the companions of Paul in their tenden- 
cies, tastes, habits, and aims, that amid the numbers there 
could, I think, be but little society. Though in close mate- 
rial contact they lived in spiritual worlds remote from 
each other, worlds lighted, warmed, and ruled by different 
centers. 
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la all this you have a mirroi- of the hummi world at the 
present moment. In our voyage through time ■we are , 
thrown, in the district in which our lot is oast, among co- 
temporai-ies hetween whom there are such immense acci- 
denlal differences that, instead of souls meeting and min- 
gling together in sweet and harmonious intercourse, there 
are hut few instances, comparatively, in which you have 
any spiritual contact. Each has his owa little world and 
mterests. Like Paul, ws are thrown among numerous co- 
temporaries; but there are only a few Lukes or Arister- 
chnses among them with whom we can have much inter- 
course. If we are of the Cbistianiy true, "the world 
knoweth us not." Our sphere of being as far transcends 
the ken of worldlings as planets that roll beyond telescopic 
vision, A man morally must he what he would under- 
standL He must be a saint to understand a saint, a devil 
to understand a devil. The tyrant, the pope, the philan- 
thropist, the Christian, are little else than sounds to men 
who have not the elements that form these characters iu 
their own hearts. Morally no man can be judged but by 
his own peers. 

Now tMs immense spiritual variety among onr fellow- 
voyagers, or, without trope, among our cotemporaries in 
this Dfe, is to a reflective mmd suggestive of certain imports 
aut considerations : 

First. /( suggests a characteristic of h/uman nature as dis- 
tinffmshed from all other terrestrial life. Natural history 
shows that there is a perfect correspondence in the tastes, 
impulses, and habits among all the members of any species 
of non-rational life. To understand one of the individuals 
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is to imi^erstand the entire species. The simp cxtental 
influences produce on all the same results Tlieii lonseimis 
life is the same. They move within the same tncle; not 
one has power to take one step beyond the boun lar\ line. 
Not so with man. Each individual has the pswei ot strik- 
ing out an orbit for himself; aa orbit in some i-espects difler- 
ent from that in which any one had ever moved before or 
will ever move again. Wonderful in this respect is the 
power of a moral creature. A self-det«rrainiiig, se!f-trana- 
figilring power is his. All modes of life are possible to 
man. He can transmigrate into the grub, the seraph, or 
the fiend. That living soul which is breathed into our ma- 
terial frames at first may through this sensuous body work 
itself into a beast, like Nebuchadnezzar, a devil, like Herod, 
or an apostle, like Paul. 

Secondly. It suggests that mankind are not now in their 
original condition. The power to form different modes and 
spheres of life is confessedly a distinguishing gift of our 
being ; but to use that power inconsistently with the toyal 
law of benevolence is the essence of sin and the source of 
ruin. Power is the gift of God and is a blessing; the em- 
ployment of it is the prerogative of man, and may be either 
a virtue and a blessing or a sin and a curse. It can never 
be that the God of love and order intended that our innate 
moral energy should be so employed as to create such an 
immense variety in the tastes, tendencies, and aims of our 
coteraporaries as to render social intercourse and bar- 
niony impossible. The divine idea of humanity seems to 
me this: that all souls should have a common center, and 
tiiat in all their revolutions their social radiations, borrowed 
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fi-oin a common source, should genially and harmoniously 
blend, intermingle, and combine. Some great catastrophe 
has befallen man's social system, a catastrophe which has 
hurled souls from the normal center into regions of dark- 
ness and confusion. 

The Bible explains this. . 

Thirdly. It suggests the probability of a future social 
chssification. Will such men as Paul, Luke, Aristai-chiis, 
be doomed forever to live with mercenary laerohanta, be- 
sotted seamen, and bloody soldiers? Shall good men, 
whose deepest prayer is, " Giather not my soul with sin- 
ners, nor my life with bloody men," dwell forever with 
such companions'! Is the world to go on forever thus? 
Are the Herods to continue kings and the Johns prisoners. 
Are the Pauls ever to be at the mercy of centui ions ? Are 
the JefiCnes to be on the bench and the Baxtei s at the bar 
forever? It cannot be. Man's deepest intuitions say it 
cannot be ; the prayers of the good say it cannot be ; and 
the Bible says it shall not be. The tares and the wheat will 
one day be sepwated, the good and the bad one day di- 
vided. We iiv only mixed while on board this earth ; as 
soon as we touch the shoies of the retributive and everlast- 
ing we eepaiate on the prniciples of moral character and 
spiritual ■affinities Blessed be God ! there is a world in 
which the "nations ot them that aie saved shall walk in the 
light of it, and the kings of the earth do bring their glory 
and honor into it," and into whith there shall " in no wise 
enter anj thing that defileth, neither w-hatsoever worketh 
abomination or m<iketh a lie, but'they which arc written 
in the Lamb'n book of li!e," a world outside of which will 
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be " dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and murderers, 
and idolaters, and whosoever loveth and raateth a lie." 
From this narrative I observe : 



!I. That in the 
ABB COMMON TO ALL. The one trial common to all on board 
that bark was the danger of Joaiug life. Luke's deseription 
of their common trial is very graphic. " And when neither 
Sim Dor stars in many days appeared, and no small tempest 
lay on us, all hope that we should be saved was then taken 
away." They tried every expedient, bnt all failed; the 
lamp of hope for a lime went out. Their souls were in de- 
spair ; as dark were they as those heavens that had not seen 
"sun nor stars for many days." Danger of life is univer- 
sally felt to be the severest of trials. Death is " the king 
of terrors." It is that which gives terror to every other 
terror. And to this trial all are exposed n u thousand d f 
ferent ways every day. AH the individual fan 1 es tr bes 
nations of the earth, at the present m nent are 1 ke Ptul 
and his companions on an ever-surging sea ba tl ng f r 1 fe 
The clouds of death darken every sky Es gil b enthe 
about all. Some, it is true, are m n e nmed ste a 3 
consdous contact with deith than others a 1 the r st ggle 
are, more severe. But all, eveiy lour are n la g r 
and all must one daj , like Paul and h s co np mon ieel 
" all hope " of being sa\ed from deatl taken awiy F r a 
short time, in healthy youth and vig ons ma hood j u 
may flow on propitiously like tliis vessel n the fi st ^tge 
of its voyage, when " the sonth wind blew oftly ge le 
gales awhile, my brother, may fill th ua I a 1 fli t 
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seas may sm I but fii -th n the s a w U rise to mounts 
ians and na sh'd t b 11 w a^^a n t fh the winds will 
grow wild w I f y th n w 11 a t, tl moon go down, 
and every ta 1 jp a d tii 1 alt t 1 thyself only as 
a bubble tl 1 k 

"Siiru atimo win coma 
For atnraia to try thoe and Etrong blasts to rond 
Thy painted sidls, and spread thy gold lilte oheff 
O'er the wild wave ; and what s. wreolt, 
If judgment find thee unsustalncd by fiodi" 

Thore are two thoughts suggested by the eommon trials 
of men: 

First. That tkey develop different disposifyns. How 
different were the feelings of Paid, Luke, and Aristarchus 
from the others. This storm blew open as it were the doors 
of their hearts, and disclosed the moral stuff they were 
made of. In all, perhaps, on board, save Paul and his two 
spiritual brothers, there was a wild tempest of terrific emo- 
tion, of which the outward storm was not merely the occa- 
sion, but the material type, Fear had unmanned them al! ; 
so that for fourteen days they eould eat nothing : they " con- 
tinued lasting." Even the brave sailors were at their wits' 
end ; they sought to " flee out of the ship." None of them 
thought of anything but their own safety. Selfishness, the 
source of all fear, and indeed evermore the source of all 
pmnful feeling, had in them risen to a passion. What cared 
the sailors now who perished, so long as they were saved ? 
The soldiers too displayed their base and heartless selfish- 
ness ; for they proposed to " kill the prisoners " rather than 
they should have the slightest chance of escape. In sublime 
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contrast with all this was the spirit of Paul, and we pre- 
sume of his two companions in the faitk None of these 
things seemed to have moved him. The whole of his con- 
duct, as here recorded, during these fourteen eventful days, 
was characterized by a magnanimity which can only take 
its rise in a vital alliance witl the Infinite, and a benevolent 
sympathy for mankind. His every word shows an unfal- 
tering faith in Him to whom he had committed himself 
His bearing too was calm and hope-inspiring. His great 
nature was taken up with the sufferings of his companions ; 
he seemed to have no care for himself. "I pray you," 
said he, "take some meat, for this is for your health." 
Severe trials, especially those which powerfully threaten 
life, are sure to develop the moral dispositions of men. 
Never did the faithless, ungenerous, selfish, dastardly 
nature of the Jews, as a whole people, show itself so fully 
as when they stood in front of tlie Bed Sea, with unscal- 
able heights on both sides, and the avenging Pharaoh and 
his host swiftly advancing in the rear. They said to Moses, 
their friend and temporal deliverer, "Because there were no 
graves in Egypt hast thou taken us away to die in the wil- 
derness f* In this one utterance their base natures leap in- 
to daylight. So it ever is. The trials of life reveal the 
dispositions of the heart ; they take off the inask, they strip 
off all shams, and show us to ourselves and the universe. 
Trials test our priudples as fire tries the minerals. 

Secondly. That they develop the indifference of nature to 
godal disUnctiom. Nature earea nothing for any of tlia 
distinctions among men. The centurion and his subordin- 
ate, the prisoners and the offioers, the Christians and hea- 
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tiiens, were all treated alike on board this vessel. Old ooeaii 
cares no mote for the boats with which Xerxes bridged the 
Hellespont than for any worthless log of timber. It heeds 
no more the voice of Canute than the cries of a pauper's 
babe. Nature knows nothing of your lords and kings. 
The ocean in her majesty of wrath cares nothing for your 
Cesara. " Napoleon," says Mr. Lowe in his eloquent little 
work, "The Pilot of the Galilean Lake," " was once made 
to feel his littleness aad impotence, when at the height of his 
power and glory, in a storm at sea, off Boulogne. His 
mighty fleet lay before him, proudly riding at anchor. 
Wishing to review it in the open sea, he desired Admiral 
Bruyes to change the position of the ships, Toreseeing 
that a fearfiil storm was gathering, the admiral respectfully 
declined obedience to the emperor's commands. The omin- 
ous stillness of the atmosphere, the darkening sky, the 
lowering clouds, the rambling of distant thunder, fully jus- 
tified the fears entertained by the admiral. But Napoleon 
in a rage peremptorily demanded obedience to his iron 
will. Vice-admiral Magon obeyed the order. The threat- 
ening storm bnrst with terrible fury. Several gun sloops 
were wrecked, and above two hundred poor soldiers and 
saildrs were plunged in the raging waves, very few of whom 
escaped. The emperor instantly ordered the boats out to 
the r^cwe of the perishing crews. He was told no boat 
could live in such a sea. He then ordered a company of 
his grenadiers to man the boats, and as he sprang the first 
into a large boat, exclaimed, 'Follow me, my brave fel- 
lows.' They had scarcely entered the boat before a huge 
wave dashed over the emperor, as he stood erect near the 
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helmsman. 'Onward, onward!' he cried; his voice swell- 
ing above the tempest's roar. But the daring eifoi't was 
vaiD, progress in such a sea was impossible. 'Push on! 
push on!' cried Napoleon; 'do you not hear those cries? 
O this sea! this sea!' he exclaimed, clenching his hands; 
' it rebels against our power, but it may be conquered !' 
At this moment a mighty billow struck the boat with tre- 
mendous force, and drove it back, quivering, to the shore. 
It seemed as though this were the ocean's answer; or rath- 
er the answer of the God of the ocean to the proud mon- 
ardi's boast ! Napoleon was cast ashore by the spuming 
billows of the stoi-my sea, like a drifting fragment of drip- 
ping sea- weed." 

Nature's indifference, however, to mere seeular distinction 
is not so strange as her want of respect to the moral. She 
pMd no deference to the good men now on tioard; she 
looked down as indignantly on Paul and his two Christian 
friends as on the rest. She hid her stars, and made her 
winds and waves dash with the same wild' fury around the 
heads of all. Nature treats apostles and apostates alike. 
The sun shines alike, and the showers descend alike upon 
the just and the unjust. Nature knows nothing here of moral 
retributions. Her fires will burn, her waters will drown, 
and her poisons destroy the good as well as the bad. Our 
character and moral position in the universe are not to be 
estimated by nature's' aspect toward us. " The tower of 
Siloam" may fall on the good as well as on the bad; 
children may be " bom blind " of righteous parents as well 
as of wicked. The ground of wicked men may bring forth 
plenteoiisly while the soil of the good man may be struck 
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■with barrenness. As far as the sy t f t 

cerned, "all things come alike to all th d t 

the righteous and to the sinner, to th 1 ao d ti un 1 -a 
to him that saerificeth aad to hin th t fi tt t 

She has her own system of laws ; I wh tt d t tl n 
m.ost loyally, let him be vile as hell ca k h m 1 11 

enjoy most of her bounties and smil In thi p t h 
is an emblem of the moral system B th p ti 1 

Both treat their subjects aceordiug to tl d t tow d 

them, not according to their conduct to I yth 1 
Neither shows respect to any man's person : the great cardin- 
al dictum of each is, "He that doeth the wrong shall suffer 
for the wrong." 

From this narrative I o 



III. TltAT IS THE yOTAQB OF LII^ SPECIAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS FROM God are MBRciifuiiY VOUCHSAFED. " And now 
I exhort you to be of good cheer ; for there shall be bo loss 
of any man's life among yon, but of the ship. For there 
stood by me this night the angel of God, whose I am, ejid 
■whom I serve, saying, Fear not Paul, thou must be brought 
before Cesar ; and lo, God bath given thee all them that 
sail with thee." The great God Itnew the fearful situation 
of the vessel, the dire perils to which Paul and his com- 
panions were exposed, and mercifully interposed. It is 
even so with our world. He knows the moral difficulties 
and dangers to which we are subjected through sin in our 
■voyage to eternity, and he has gradously vouchsafed the 
necessary oommunications for our relief. Between ttes 
divine communication vouchsafed to the men on board tbis 
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vessel and that which in the Bible God hath given this 
world, there are certain points of instructive resemblance; 

First. The divine co-mmv/iiieation to the men on board this 
vessel came through the beet of men. Paul was the selected, 
medium of comrauaieation. It was not one of the influential 
merchants, not the commander and owner of the ship, nor 
even the Eoman centurion; but Paul the prisonei', the 
heretic, the outcast. There was no man on board the ship, 
pi-obably, in a more abject condition thaa he, 'Notwith- 
standing his secular abjcetness he was a ffood man. There 
was no one on board of such high spiritual excellence. He 
was God's. " Whose I am and whom I serve." This was 
the reason for his selection as an organ of .divine comnHini- 
eation. God has ever spoke to the world through the best 
men. It matters not how poor they are if good. He speaks 
to them and makes them his messengers. "The secret of 
the Lord is with them that fear him, and he will show 
them his covenant," What is the Bible but communica- 
tions which God addresses to the world through holy men 
" who spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost f 
Moral goodness alone can qualify a nian for this. The 
divine voice can only be heard by the holy ; the carnal mind 
" discerneth not the things of the Spirit, neither can he know 
them, for they are spiritually discerned." " Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God." 

Secondly. The divine communicaUona which eame to the 
men on board this vessel were Hie final and effective means of 
meeting the emergency. The maritime genius and energy of 
all oa hoard had been taxed to the utmost, and all in vain. 
Finding at the outeet of the tempest that they could not direcS 
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the vessel through the full fury of the storm, thoy " let her 
drive," gave her as much sea-room, as possible, and yielded 
her up to the mercy of the elements; then having ran under 
" a certain island," they used their best efforts to hind up 
the shattered ship, " When they had taken up the boat 
they used helps, imdergirding the ship ; and fearing leat 
they should fall into the quicksands, they strake sail, and 
so were driven." They took down the sails, and perhaps 
the masts and yards, and bound the vessel round with ropes 
and cables. Stil! she was " exceedingly tossed." They then 
lightened her, committing to the waves part of her precious 
cargo. Still the tempest continued. Next and lasj, they 
threw " the tacklings " overboard, " And when neither sun 
nor stars appeared for many days, and no small tempest lay 
on us, all hope that we should be saved was taken away." 
Now it was while in this hopeless state that the communi- 
cation came. After human effort had exhausted its powers 
then God interposed. It is so with the Gospel. It was after 
human reason had tried every effort to solve the stormy 
problems of the conscience, and guide the soul into the haven 
of spiritual peica thit Christ came. " You may see," says 
Culverwell, >i writer whose thoughts are ever fresh because 
always reil and earnest, 'Socrates in the twilight lamenting 
his obscui e aad benighted condition, and telling you that his 
lamp will show him nothing but his own darkness: You 
may see Plato sitting down by the water of Lethe, and 
weeping because he could not remember his former notions. 
You may hear Aristotle bewailing himself IJius, that his 
'potential reason' will so seldom come into aet, that his 
'blank sheet' has so few and such imperfect impressions 
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upon it, that his intellectuals are at so low an ebb, as that 
the motions of Euripus will pose them. You may hear 
Zeno say that his 'porch' is dark; and Epiotetus confessing 
and complaining that he had not the right 'handle,' the true 
apprehension of things." 

Thirdly, The efficacy of these commmtkations depended 
upon a praetical attention to the directions. " There shall be 
no loss of any man's life among you, but of the ship ;" yet, 
though this is the purpose, " unless these" — the sailors, who 
understand how to mMiage the ship — "abide in the ship, 
ye cannot be saved," 

The practical lesson I learn from this is, that every promise 
■which God maken to man slimdd he regarded as conditional, 
unless a most unequivocal assurance is given to the contrary. 
Paul regarded the promise that all on board should be saved, 
as depending upon the right employment of the suitable 
means. Hence he captured by his orders the afirighted 
seamen as they were attempting to abandon the wrecking 
vessel. " Unless these" — these men, who alone among us 
understand nautical matters — "abide in the ship, ye cannot 
be saved," But what reason had Paul to regard the promise 
as conditional? There was no ifm it; it is most positive 
and unqualified ; " There shall be no loss of any man's life 
among you, but of the ship." It does not contain,. does not 
suggest a hint about means. What reason had he, therefore^ 
to understand the promise as conditional ? Every reason. 
His natural instincts, his experience and observation, and 
all analogy, satisfied him that the divine ends are always 
reached by means ; that God carries on his universe by an 
inviolable principle of connection between means and ends. 
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Unless, therefore, the great God who worketh all thin^ 
makes to man a promise of good with the most utieqiiivocal 
and emphatic assurance that it will come without means, he 
sins against his own reason and against the established 
system of the universe in so interpreting it. Thus under- 
standing his promises, they afford no pretext for a Calvin- 
islac carelessness. Has God promised knowledge? It 
implies study. Has he promised salvation? It implies 
" repentance toward God and feith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ." 

From this narrative 1 observe, 

MAN, eOWBVBE POOB, IS OP IMMEHSE SEKVICE TO HIS CO- 
TEMPORARIES. Let lis notice two things : 

First. The characteristics of a truly great man as illm- 
trated in PauVa history on board the vessel. Observe his 
forecast. At the very outset he had a presentiment of the 
d.onger which awaited them. " Sirs," said he to the officers, 
"I percei^-e that this voyage will be with hurt and much 
damage, not only of the lading and ship but also of our 
lives," But these men, " dressed in a little brief authority," 
paid of course no attention to the statement of a poor pris- 
oner. " The centurion believed the master and the owner 
of the ship more than those things which Paul spoke." One 
can imagine the old captain looking with proud contempt 
at Paul, and saying, What does he know about nautical 
matters 1 he is one of those poor timid landsmen that we 
brave sailors often have to deal with on board. Tlicy see 
danger in every approaching wave ; in every turn of the 
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vessel tliey fancy thoy are going down. Poor cowariJs ! I 
wish those timid landsmen would mind their own business, 
I know how to manage my gallant ship ; I have steered her 
through fiercer storms and more perilous waves than these ! 
Hush ! captain, that poor prisoner, Paul, has a sensibility 
which enables him to see natiire and interpret her as thou 
canst never do. 

An intense sympathy with a man's principles and aims 
will enable me to foresee and predict much of his future 
conduct. Godliness, the soul of all moral greatness, is this 
sympathy. It is such a close and vital alliance with the 
Eternal Spirit as enahles the soul to feel the Very pulsations 
of the Divine Being, and to ajiticipate his doings. Thia 
sympathy with God is the prophetic eye. Give me this, 
and, like Isaiah, in some humble measyre, I shall foretell the 
ages. Thia aympathy is a new faculty, a new eye to the 
soul. Because of this, Paul saw what the captain could not. 
His heart was in such a contact with that Spirit which con- 
trols the winds and the waves that he felt that something 
terrible was about to transpire. The first motion as it were 
of the great Spirit of nature in waking this tempest vibrated 
through bis heart. Moral greatness, because it is godliness, 
has always forecast : it " foreseeth the evil." Never let ua 
disregard the warnings of a great and godly man. 

Observe his magnanimous calmness. We have already 
referred to this, Paul displays no perturbation ; his spirit 
seems as unruffled by the storms as those stars that roll in 
placid brightness beyond the black tempestuous clouds ; 
stars, whose peaceful faces he had not seen " for many days." 
Indeed, he had suet an exuberance of calm courage, that 
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■when the storm was at its height, he breathed a cheerful spirit 
into the agitated hearts of all, and got them to feast with him 
in the tempest : " fchey were all of good cheer, and they also 
took some meat." A man must l)e sublimely calm to 
breathe calmness into the agitated hearts of all ihese men in 
the fury of the tempest. Trust in God was the philosophy 
of liia remarkable calmness. He could sing with David, 
" God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble. Therefore will we not fear, though the earth be 
removed, and though the mountains be carried into the 
midst of the sea : though the waters roar with the swelling 
thereof" 

Observe his self-obliviov,mess. While all others were 
struggling for themselves, he seemed only concerned for 
them ; though, for the most part, they stood in an antago- 
nistic position toward him. He was a prisoner in the 
custody of Roman officers. The vessel was bearing him 
not to his home, not to a scene of friendship, but to that of 
punishment and death. lie did not seem to think of this. 
His own trying circumstances did not appear to affect him ; 
he was careful for others ; he had the " charity that seeketh 
not her own." 

Observe, moreover, his religiousness. " He took bread 
and gave thanks to God in the presence of them all." This 
explains his greatness. He felt that God was with him. 
He saw God in the tempest and in the bread. He bowed 
in resignation to the one, he thanked him for the other. 
While his piety would not allow him to complain of the 
greatest trial, it prompted him gratcfilly and devoutly to 
acknowledge the smallest favor. 
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Secondly. The service wkick he rendered was hoik direct 
and indirect. The spirit of confidence which he breathed, 
the efforts he put forth, tie directions he gave, were all 
direct Then tJie indirect service was great. For the salte 
of Paul the prisoners were not killed. " And the soldiers' 
counsel was to kill the prisoners, lest any of them should 
swim out and escape. But the centurion, willing to save 
Paul, kept them from their purpose, and commanded that 
they which could swim should cast themselves first into tlie 
sea and get to land." One might have thought that the 
common trials which they had endured would have softened 
in some measure their hrntal natures into genial sympathy. 
But as soldiers they liad been trained to a reckless disregard 
of life, and to deeds of cruelty. By habits of carnage the 
spirit of humanity had been expelled from their breasts, 
and the tiger-nature had become theirs. The particular 
reason, however, for this bloodthirsty suggestion was, prob- 
ably, the fear that, should they escape, they themselves would 
be charged either with unlaithfulness or negligence by the 
military authorities at Rome, their masters. The poor pris- 
oners, however, were saved from this fate for the sake of 
Paul. " The centurion, willing to save Paul, kept them 
from their purpose." The signal service which Paul had 
rendered conciliated the centurion. For Paul's sake the 
prisoners were saved. None but the great One can tell the 
benefits, not only directly but indirectly, that a good man 
confers upon his cotemporaries. On the great day of account 
it will be found -that many an obscure saint has conferred 
lar greater service on the age in which he lived, and the 
race to which he belonged, than those illustrious generals, 
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statesmen, poets, and sages who have won the aedamations 
of posterity. The world has yet to learn who are its true 
bcnefitctors. 

The service of a ffood man is appreciated as trials increase. 
In the first stage of the voyage, when " the south winds blew 
softly," Paul was nothing. When he uttered his impression 
of danger he was treated probably, if not with insolence, 
yet with indifference. " The centurion believed the master 
and the owner of the ship more than those things which 
were spoken by Paul." But as the stoirn advanced Paul's 
influence increased. Like all truly great men, he rose into 
more majestic attitude as difiieulties thickened. The mer- 
chants, the soldiers, and the centurion, who were very great 
men, no doubt, in their way, and were conventionally re- 
garded as great in their own departments on land ; and who, 
perhaps, in their own circle would not condescend to speak 
to Paul, grew less and less as the tempest rose. Your con- 
ventionally great men are only great in fair weather. But 
the truly great become greater in storms. Paul who, at 
the outset, when " the south winds blew softly," was nothing 
in that vessel, beJMme the moral commander during the 
tempest. Amid the wild roaring of the elements, the 
cries of his feilow-voyagers, the crashes of the plunging 
ship, the awful howl of death in all, he walked upon the 
cracking deck with a moral majesty before which captain, 
merchant, soldier, and centurion towed with loyal 
So it has ever heen; so it must ever he. The good 
their greatness in trials ; and in trials the evil, howevei 
exalted their worldly position, are compelled to appreciate 
them. How often do the world's great men, on death-beds, 

Tb.^i^™l,l.^ 31 
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seek the attendance, sympathies, couDsel, and prayers of 
those godly ones whom they despised in health ! 

Brothers ! we are on a voyage. Thank God ! that while 
Tarious wortMeas classes are sailing with us, and we are 
destined to meet with storms in which they can render us 
no help, yet in the Bible "the Angel of God" hath appeared 
unto us, and hath given us a conditional promise that " tliere 
shall Idb no loss of any man's life." Let the fiercest tempest 
arise, let winds and waves dash about us with utmost fury, 
yet if we follow the couasela of this Angel Book, and 
rightly employ the sidll and energy we possess, we shall, 
though " on boards and broken pieces of the ship," escape 
"all safe to the land." 

" Giva thy mitid aeft-room, keep it wide of earth, 
Tbat rock of souls immortal : ]et loose tliy cord, 
Weigh anohor ; spread thj Kuls ; call every wind ; 
Eje the great polcsKir ; mate the land of lifa." 

" Land ahead 1 its fruits are -waving 
On the hills of fadeless green, 
And the living waWirs laving 
Shorea where heavenly foiniB are seen." 
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HOMILY LXXIT. 

MAN'S MOBAi MISSION IN THK WORLD. 

I will stand upon my wstoli, and set ma upon the tower, and' will 
WHtoh to see what ha will say unto me, and wliat I eliiill answer whon I 
am reproved. And the Lord nnswered ma, and add, Write tlie vision, 
and make it plain npoii tables, that ha maj' run thnt raadethit. For tho 
vision iafor an appointed lime, bntntthe end itshail apeak and not lie: 
though it tany, wait for it ; hooaiiso it wiH surely come, it will not tany. 
Habaeei k j , 1-3 *■ 

Whbrbfoek aio we in this world? Here we are the 
tenants of a magnificent, beautifiilly furnished, Mid well- 
supplied distiict of God's glorious creation. We came not 
here by choice , we had no voice in the matter, no voice in 
determining whether we should be or not be, be here or 
el&ewheie Manifestly we are not here by chance. There 

* The life of Hahakkut is wrapt in obBOurity. AH that wa oan gather 
nonceming him is, that he lived and prophesied about the time of the 
Chaldean invasion ; that he was a ootemporaiy with Jeremiah ; that most 
probably he prophesied in Jndah dnring the reign of Jehoiahaa and 
Jahoiidtim ; that this book is his production ; and that the apostle, in hia 
latCere to the Hebrews, tbe Romans, and the Galatlans, quotes fhtm hia 
writings, and thereby demonatratea their inspirajjon. 

Amid tha terrible snd thiofcening perils to whioh the prophet and his 
flountiy were now e.tposed by the ineursion of the Chaldeans, he tntiis 
for safety and proteolion to Him who had ever been the refuge of his 
people, "a present help in time of trouble." "I will stand," he saya, 
" upon my wateh," like " as a sentinel on the walls of a besieged city ;" 
not to mark the approaches of tha enemy, nor to look out for delivaranoe 
from man ; bnt to consult the Ibfihitk Ohe, to seek counsel tram him, 
" to see what he will say imto me, and what I shall answer when I am 
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is an obvious purpose in our exi&tenne on this planet, llie 
exc[iiisitc fitjicas of our organization to the acenei^ and cir- 
cmnstancos in which we are placed shows this. But for 
what purpose did infinite wisdom send us here] What is 
the great work given us to do] This is the problem. We 
eat and drink, we use our senses and our limbs, as do the 
lower oreatia-es around us; we buy and sell and get gain; 
we observe and reason and get knowledge ; and yet we 
have a profound and constant impression, an impression we 
cannot shake off, that these operations form but a very 
subordinate part of our mission. The involuntary conclu- 
sion of our reason and the dictates of our conscience assure 
us that we have something far higher and nobler to accom- 
plish. But what] The answer of the Assembly's Cate- 
chism is, "To glorify God and to enjoy him forever." 
But this answer involves two questions which admit of 
much debate: What is it to glorify God^ and, What is it 
to enjoy him ] 

Perhaps the whole of man's mission as a moral being 
may be defined as consisting in three tJiings ; The receiving 
of eommimieations from th« Eternal Mind, the imparting 
of eomrnvmeaiiom from, the Eternal Mind, and the praeti- 
atl realisation of comm/anications from the Eternal Mind. 

We shall use the passage before us to illustrate these 
three things : 

I. Man's moral mission in this would consists in re- 
ceiving COMMCNICATIONS FROM THE ETBRKAL MIND. That is, 

in doing that which the prophet now resolved to do ; "To 
watch, and see what he will say," eto. That man is consti- 
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tuted for, aad required to receive communioations from the 
Infiaite Mind, and that he cannot realize his destiny without 
tliis, will appear evident from the following considerations : 
First. IVom his nature as a spiritual being, (1.) Man 
has a native instinct for it. His being naturally cries out 
for the " living God," " O that I knew where I might find 
him !" Is not diis tte prayer of the human heart under all 
religions, in all ages and climes 1 It is only the logic of 
infidelity that makes a revelation from God appear impossi- 
ble; the moral sentiment, instead of believing in its impos- 
sibility, so deeply yearns for it that it accepts the forgeries 
of impostors in its stead. Like Saul at Endor, the moral 
heart will resort to the darkest haunts of superstition and 
imposture for a revelation from the Eternal. The heart ex- 
pects the Almighty to speak. The soul is as truly made to 
receive into it, as its breath and life, thoughts from God, as 
the eye is made to receive the light, as the earth is made 
to receive the sunshine and the ahowei-. ITiei'e is a 
craving in it for divine utterances. (2.) Man has a 
native capacity for it. The human mind can take in 
ideas from God ; ideas of his power, bis wisdom, bis 
independence, his truthfulness, his goodness, wid his love. 
You will find ideas about him, either true or false, in 
every human soul. This is one of the distinguishing 
features of our being. Unlike the low creatures around 
us, we can rise to a conception of the great Tirat Cause, 
On the wing of thought we can pass beyond the remo- 
test boundaries of the material universe into the presence 
of the very "Foimtain of life." (3.) Man has a native 
necessity for it. There are germs of power and susceptibil- 
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ity within us that can never be quickened and c 
without communications from God. The soiil without 
thoughts fi-om the infinite will be as an eye without light, 
having tJie power of receiving wonderful impressions of 
beauty and grandeur, but dark withal. The earth is filled 
with germs of every species of life, but they will remjun 
dormant forever without the solar beam. An intelligent 
spirit apart from communication with God is a globe with- 
out a sun ; dark, cold, chaotic, dead. You may as soon 
think of cultivating the earth without rays from the central 
orb, as to think of educating the human soul without ideas 
from the EvBaLAsiiNO. 

That man requires communications from God will 
appear. 

Secondly, From his condi^on as « fallen heing. His 
spiritual constitution shows that had he continued in a state 
of innocence he would have required communications from 
Gfod. The highest seraphs in glory require such. But as 
a sinner man has a deeper and a more special need. Aa 
fellen creatures, we want answers to various questions. 
A deep haze has settled on our path of duty. We want to 
know the way wherein we should walk. The conflicting 
ethical theories proposed by the world's great sages show 
that philosophy cannot answer this question. As a sinner, 
man is oppressed with guilt ; he feels that he has offended 
the Creator, and justly deserves misery without mitigation 
and without end, and he asks for the way of reconciliation 
and pardon. "Wherewithal shall I come before the Lord?" 
Neither priests nor s^es have been able to solve the prob- 
lem, Aa a ainner man is naortal. He ascertains from his- 
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tory tiiat numerous gsEerations lived on the earth before he 
appeared, and are gone; he follows to the grave friends and 
relations, he feels the sentence of death in himself, and he 
looks at the grave with an anxious heart, and asks, " If a 
mail die shall he live agmn?" No satisfectory answer can 
be given to the question ; the reply must oome from Him 
on whoso sovereign will all life depends. As a sinner, 
therefore, communications from God are of infinite moment 
toman. 

Man's need of communications from Gtod will appear, 
Thirdly, From t/ie purpose of Christ's medtalion. Why 
did the Son of God descend to tiiis guilty world to suffer 
poverty, obloquy, degradation, and death f In one word, it 
was to bring man to God. His cross is the meeting-point 
between man and his Maker, It is the great and moral 
magnet by which those who are "afer off" are to be 
"brought nigh." Ask me why he did this or why he suf- 
fered that? and the answer is, That the Lord God may 
"dwell among men," He is a mediator between God and 
man ; his blessed work is to bring the holy mind of God 
and the depraved mind of man together in sweet intercourse 
and intimatu fii ndship Man's spnit apait from God is a 
star that has lost it=! center, and, wandering from its orbit, 
IS going e\ery moment into deeper darkness, and hasting 
to ultimate destiuction The noik of Christ is fo ariest 
thafvsandermg star, himg it bick to its oibit, Imk it to its 
divme t-enter, and ciuse it through all its futuie to eatoh 
and reflect the influences ot eternal truth, lettitude, and 

bhss 

Mnis need Di i,3imnuun,ati( ns from God will ippeii. 
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Fo rhlj Fron the lectal man festal ons of God for 
He p poe I s^y spet.a] to i atu e h story, reason, 
heart a d eoc&e ei ce are the or g al and regular organs 
of comn un eat on betw een the I na a d d nc. But we 
ha\e s meth g n o e than these We 1 we this book, 
the B lie ext ao d ary e m n cat ns nh the great 
(:rt)d n tde to d ff e t a en n d fl re t it,e "What is thia 
volume 1 ut a h s iO y of Gfod s c cat s to some 

men, in order that all men may communicate with him? 
Here we find him in olden times " speaking to the fathers 
hy the prophets, and in these last days speaking to us hy 
his Son." 

Man's need of communications with God will appear. 

Fifthly, Ih-om the general leaching of the Bible. In thia 
book men are called to an audience witii God. " Come now, 
and let us reason together," etc "Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock ; if any man hear nny voice," etc. In this 
book communion with God is not only inculcated as a duty, 
but exhibited as the highest privil^e. "In thy presence 
there is fullness of joy," etc. " Truly our fellowship is with 
the Father," etc. This book represents all its good men, 
the men who are held forth as having most fMthfully ful- 
filled their mission, as men in the habit of intercourse with 
heaven. 

Sufficient, we think, has been advanced to show that 
man's moral mission involves receiving communicatioas 
from God. But how are divine communications to be re- 
ceived 1 Two things are at least necessary, and these things 
are in the tost : 

First. That tee resort to the right scene. The prophet 
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ascended " his tower." It is not necessary to suppose that 
the propliet had any partjoular locality in view ; the lan- 
guage is metaphorical. He withdrew from his usual avo- 
cations and associations, and retired to some quiet spot in 
order "to see what he would say." God is everywhere, 
and everywhere is ho speaking ; but you cannot hear him 
unless you resort to silence and solitude. Amid the shouts 
of worldly pleasure, the din of passions, and the ativ and 
bustle of business, we cannot hear his voice. Moses heard 
him in Midian, Ezekiel in the field, Daniel on the banks of 
the Ulai, and John in Patmos. 

Secondly. Tliat we resort to the right scene in the right 
spirit. "I will watch and secj" eto. It is of no service to 
resort to the most favorable scene, unless you take with you 
the right spirit, the spirit of devout attention and inquiry. 
If you will go with your spiritual ear open to listen to him 
you will hear his voice, not otherwise. I believe that God 
makes communications to man, immediately as well as by 
means ; but in neither way can we receive from him with- 
out the devout spirit of attention. There is a general im- 
pression that God has no communication with the soul now 
but through means; that since the cmon of Scripture has 
been completed all direct communications are ended. I 
cwmot believe this. He is in ever-living contact with souls. 
This age is as near to him as those ages in which the patri- 
archs, prophets, and apostles lived. Tho Groat Tather 
does not desert his children. How often have good men 
reeeivecl thoughts, felt emotions, and been thrown into 
moods of a holy character apart altogether from the ordi- 
nary means ! God speaks to us now in " viaions of the 
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iiightj when deep sleep falletJi upon man," etc ; \mt we hear 
him not for the want of a right attitude of soul. Love 
gives new senses to the soul, new ears and eyes. What is 
it that makes that mother's head so restless on the pillow, 
and renders her sleepless during the silent watches of the 
night? All the other residents ia the house are still and 
calm in the soft arms of repose. It is the faint moaning of 
an afflicted child that lies in a distant room. No one else 
hears those faint notes of disease ; they arc too wea3c to 
reach any other ear. Even the nurse on whose arm the 
dear child is resting its littie feverish head hears them not. 
But the feeblest of thera travels into the chamber of the 
mother, enters not merely her ear, but her heart, and heaves 
her spirit into surges of anxious thought. Amid the loud- 
est peals of thunder peradveature she might sleep, but not 
amid those faint moans which are inaudible to all besides. 
What ia it that makes that woman's ear so exquisitely- 
quick? It is love. It is so with man and God. Fill man's 
soul with divine love and you will fill his universe with 
divine voices. 



n. Man's moral mission ih this woi 

PARTIKO COMMUHICATIOBB TROM THK ETBBNAL MIND. The 

communication which the prophet received he was com- 
manded to make known ; " Write the vision and make it 
plain upon the tables, that he may run that readetli it." 
From this we may conclude that writing is both an ancient 
and a divinely sanctioned art. For it we cannot be too 
thankful. Through writing the past is handed down to us. 
It gives an imperishable power, a ubiquitous influence to 
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thought. It reflects the institutions and deeds of men and 
nations long smce departed, A triie book ie a second in- 
eamatiott of man's self; in it, as In a second body, he lives 
and works long after his mortal frame haa crumbled to 
ashes. The press is the most effective organ through which 
we can reach the past, and one of the mightiest instruments 
by which we can influence the present and help the future. 
Writing is as divine an ordinance as preaching : the prophet 
was commanded to " write the vision, ajid to make it plain." 
Let the charactei-s be bold, let the language be simple, so 
" that he that ruaneth may read ;" that men in bustle and 
haste may decipher the meaning 

That we have to impait as well as leeeive is evident; 

First. M-om (he Un^ency of divine thoughts to expreaa 
themselves. Ideas of a religious kmd always struggle for 
utterance; thej cannot well be suppiessed. The diviae 
things which ' we have seen and heard" "we cannot but 
speak." Theie are certain thoughts which a man may keep 
secret; they have no connection with his conscience and 
social nature; but not so with divme thoughts ; he who has 
them will feel "a necessity laid upon him" to proclavm, 
them. Like beams of light, then veiy nature is diffiisive. 

Secondly. From the vnuetsal adaplation of divine 
iltoiiffhts. The thonghts we receive from God are not for a 
class; they are " for all generations." The eommunieations, 
for example, which David received and wrote are as suited 
to us as they were to himself and the generation to which 
he belonged. Men have thoughts which are only for the 
initiated ; but God's are for the race. 

Thirdly, From. (lie spiritual dependence of man upon man. 
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Man is as dependent upon his fellow for spiritual blessings 
as he is for material. He is dependent upon Lim for his 
education, hia knowledge, and his religious impressions. It 
is God's plan that man should be the spiritual teacher of 
man. The world wants the religious thoughts we get from 
God. They are the only forces that can break its fetters, 
chase a.way its darkness, and lift it into true freedom and 
light. 

Fom'thly. From the general teaching of the Bible. What 
the prophets ajid apostles received they taught, what they 
heard they communicated. What the apostles received 
from Christ they were commanded to go and preach unto 
all the world. When "it pleased God, said Paul, to reTcal 
his Son in me, immediately," etc. 

Men are giving their thoughts and impressions &vfsr'^ day 
to others ; and these exert an influence upon the character 
and destinies of men that wilt be fully known only in eter- 
nity. None of us can live unto ourselves. , In every act 
we produce a ripple upon the great sea of existence that 
shall go on in ever-widening circles. Every moment we 
touch chords that shall vibrate through the ages. Let «s 
then get from God the true thoughts and give them out ; 
let us catch the divine rays and reflect thora, and we shall 
help to light up the world with the " true light." 



HI. Man's 

BKALIKATlOir C 

"Though it tarry, wait for it, because it will surely come ; 
it will not taiTy." " For the vision is yet for an appointee! 
time, but at the end it shall speak, and not lie." Rest as- 
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sured, tb.at all he has said shall be accomplished. There is 
a time afforded for the flilfillment of all God's promissory 
commuiiicationa to man. The vision of the prophecy is 
"yet for an appointed time." In the divine purpose there 
is a period fixed for the realization of every divine promise. 
That time may seem very remote to us ; but " one day 
with the Lord is as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day." However distant it may seem, our duty is to 
wait in earnest praetieal faith for it, " It will surely come ; 
it will not tarry." Has he promised that the world shall 
be reduced to the genial and merciful sovereignty of Christ 1 
It may seem far off to us: "wait for it," "As the rain 
Cometh down from heaven," eto, " Heaven and earth shall 
pass away," etc To live under the practical influence of 
the truth of all the communications which God makes to 
us, to embody his woi-d in our life, to work out his doctrines 
in living characters, to furnish the world with a living ex- 
posifaon of this hook, to become " living epistles of Christ," 
known and read of all men, this is our mission. O to be 
ruled in everything, to be moulded in every part, by his 
communications ! to have his word dwelling ia us as the 
nucleus around which all our thoughts gather, as a light 
through which we look at the universe, and in which we 
pursue our way ! 

From the whole we learn then who it is that fulfills his 
moral mission in this world. Who is it 'i Not the man who 
amasses the most wealth and becomes the most secularly in 
fluential ; not the man who revels most in material luxuries 
and animal gratifications ; not even the man who has risen 
to the most clear and comprehensive knowledge of the 
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